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Advertiſement. 


HE Editor's principal deſign in 

this MISCELLANY, was to collect 
from ſome of the beſt modern writers 
ſuch parts of their works, as ſeemed beſt 
adapted to form the minds of youth to 
juſt and proper ſentiments on the moſt 
intereſting ſubjects. Such a collection, 
he imagined, would be very uſeful in 
ſchools, and not only ſo, but peculiarly 
ſuited to ſuch perſons as cannot afford to 


purchaſe thoſe works from which the 


collection is made. 


To render it as entertaining as poſ- 
ſible, and to convey inſtruction in the 
moſt agreeable manner, he has taken 
care to inſert ſeveral Stories, Viſions, 


and Allegories, which impreſs the ima— 


ginations, and fix the giddy roving 
minds of youth more than any other 
ſpecies of compoſition, With the ſame 
view he has likewiſe inſert ſeveral 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


pieces of Poetry, which he hopes will be 
acceptable to every claſs of readers. 


In a word he can't help thinking that 
this collection may be of conſiderable 
ſervice to form the minds of youth to 
knowledge and virtue, and likewiſe to 
give them ſome notion of the beauty, 
ſtrength, and elegance of our own lan- 
guage, which, tho' an important branch 
of education, is, in general, too much 
neglectcd. 
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On the Omniſcience and 8 of the Deity, 
together with the immenſity of his Forks. 
| [ Spe. No. 56;.] 


fields, till the night inſenſibly fell upon me. I 
at firſt amuſed myſelf with all the richneſs and va- 
riety of colours, which appeared in the weſtern parts 
of heaven: in proportion as they faded away and went 
out, ſeveral ſtars and planets appeared one after an- 
other, *till the whole * was in a glow. The 
blueneſs of the æther was exceedingly heightened and 
enlivened by the ſeaſon of the year, and by the rays of 
all thoſe luminaries that paſſed through it. The Ga- 
laxy appeared in its moſt beautiful white, To com- 
plete the ſcene, the full moon roſe at length in ma 
clouded majeſty, which Milton takes notice of, an 
opened to the eye a new picture of nature, which was 
more finely ſhaded, and diſpoſed among ſofter lights, 
than that which the ſun had before diſcovered to us. 
As I was ſurveying the moon walking in her bright- 
neſs and taking her progreſs among the conſtellations, 
a thought roſe in me which I believe very often per- 
plexes and diſturbs men of ſcrious and contemplative 
natures. David himſelf fell into it in that reflection, 
Ihen I conſider the heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the lars which thou haſt ordained; what is man that 
thou art mindful of him, and the ſon of man that thou re- 
ardeſt him In the fame manner when I conſidered that 
infinite hoſt of ſtars, or, to {peak more philoſophically, 
of ſuns, which were then ſhining upon me, with thoſe 
innumerable ſets of planets or worlds, which were 
moving round their reſpective ſuns ; when I ſtill en- 
| B larged 
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larged the idea, and ſuppoſed another heaven of ſuns 
— worlds riſing ſtill above this which we diſcovered, 
and theſe ſtill enlightened by a ſuperior firmament of 
luminaries, which are planted at fo great a diſtance, 
that they may appear to the inhabitants of the former 
as the ſtars do to us; in ſhort, while I purſued this 
thought, I could not but reflect on that little inſig- 
nificant figure which I myſelf bore amidit the immen- 
ſity of God's works. 

Wenk the ſun, which enlightens this part of the 
creation, with all the hoſt of planetary worlds that 
move about him, _—_— extinguiſhed and annihilated, 
they would not be miſled, more than a grain of ſand 
upon the ſea ſhore. The ſpace they Pogels is fo ex- 
ceedingly little in compariſon of the whole, that it 
would ſcarce make a blank in the creation. The chaſm 
would be imperceptible to an eye, that could take in 
the whole compaſs of nature, and paſs from one end 
of the creation to the other; as it is poſſible there 
may be ſuch a ſenſe in ourſelves hcreafter, or in crea- 
tures which are at preſent more exalted than ourſelves. 
We ſee many ſtars by the help of glafles, which we 
do not diſcover with our naked eyes; and the finer 
our teleſcopes are, the more ſtill are our diſcoveries, 
FTyuygenius carries this thought ſo far, that he does not 
think it impoſſible there may be ſtars whoſe light is 
not yet travelled down to us, ſince their fiſt creation. 
Thee is no queſtion but the univerſe has certain 
bounds ſet to it; but when we conſider that it is the 
work of infinite power, prompted by infinite good- 
neſs, with an infinite ſpace to exert itſelf in, how can 
our imagination ſet any bounds to it? 

To return, thereſ:re, to my firſt thought, I could 
not but lock upon myſelf with ſecret horror, as a be- 
ing that was not worth the ſmalleſt regard of one who 
had ſo great a work under his care and ſuperinten- 
dency. I was afraid cf being overlooked amidſt the 
imm-niity of nature, and lu{t among that infinite va- 
riety of creatures, Which in all probability ſwarm 
through all theſe immeaſiirable regions of matter, 

In order to recover iy” lf from this mortifying 
Gough, I conſidered that it took its rife from thoſe 
narrow 
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narrow conceptions, which we are apt to entertain of 
the divine nature. We outſelves cannot attend to 
many different objects at the ſam? time. If we are 
careful to inſpe& ſome things, we muſt of courſe ne- 
glect others. This imperfection which we obſerve 
in ourſelves is an imperfection that cleaves in ſome de- 
gree to creatures of the higheſt capacities, as they are 
creatures, that is, beings of finite and limited natures. 
The preſence of every created being is conhned to a 
certain meaſure of ſpace, and conſequently his obſer- 
vation is ſtinted to a certain number of objects. The 
ſphere in which we move, and act, and underſtand, is 
of a wider circumference to one creature than another, 
according as we riſe one above another in the ſcale of 
exiſtence. But the wideſt of theſe our ſpheres has its 
circumference. When therefore we reflect on the di- 
vine nature, we are ſo uſed and accuſtomed to this im- 
perfection in ourſelves, that we cannot forbear in ſome 
meaſure aſcribing it to him in whom there is no ſhadow 
of imperfection. Our reaſon indeed aſſures us that his 
attributes are infinite, but the poorneſs of our concep- 
tions is ſuch that it cannot forbear ſetting bounds to 
every thing it contemplates, till our reaſon comes again 
to our ſucccur, and throws down all thoſe little pre- 
judices which riſe in us unawares, and are natural to 
the mind of man. 

WxE ſhall therefore utterly extinguiſh this melan- 
choly thought, of our being ovetlooked by our Ma- 
ker in the multiplicity of his works, and the infinity of 
thoſe objects among which he ſeems to be inceſſantly 
employed, if we conſider, in the firſt place, that he is 
omnipreſent; and, in the ſecond, that he is omniſcient. 

Ir we conſider him in his omnipreſence : his being 
paſſes through, actuates, and ſupports the vehole frame 
of nature. Fus creation, and every part of it, is full et 
him. There is nothing he has made, that is either ſo 
diſtant, ſolittle, or ſo inconſiderable, which he does not 
eſſentially inhagit. His ſubſtance is within the ſub- 
{tance of every being, whether material, or immaterial, 
and as intimately preſent to it, as that being is to itſelf, 
It would be an imperfection in him, were he able to 
remove out of one place into another, or to withdraw 

, himſelf 
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himſelf from any thing he has created, or from an 
part of that ſpace which is diffuſed and ſpread . 
to infinity. In ſhort, to ſpeak of him in the language 
of the old philoſophers, he is a being whoſe centre is 
.every-where, and his circumference no-where. 

IN the ſecond place, he is omniſcient as well as 
omnipreſent. His omniſcience indeed neceſſarily and 
naturally flows from his omnipreſence. He cannot but 
be conſcious of every motion that ariſes in the whole 
material world, which he thus eſſentially pervades; 
and of every thought that is ſtirring in the intellectual 
world, to every part of which he is thus intimately uni- 
ted. Several moraliſts have conſidered the creation as 
the temple of God, which he has built with his own 
hands, and which is filled with his preſence. Others 
have conſidered infinite ſpace as the receptacle, or ra- 
ther the habitation of the Almighty : but the nobleſt 
and moſt exalted way of conſidering this infinite ſpace 
is that of Sir //aac Newton, who calls it the ſenſorium 
of the Godhead. Brutes and men have their /en/or:ola, 
or little ſenſoriums, by which they apprehend the pre- 
ſence and perceive the actions of a few objects, that 
lie contiguous to them. Their knowledge and obſer- 
vation turn within a very narrow circle. But as God 
Almighty cannot but perceive and know every thing 
in which he reſides, infinite ſpace gives room to in- 
finite knowledge, and is, as it were, an organ to om- 
niſcience. 

WERE the ſoul ſeparate from the body, and with 
one glance of thought ſhould ſtart beyond the bounds 
of the creation, ſhould it for millions of years continue 
its progreſs through infinite ſpace with the ſame acti- 
vity, it would ſtil! find itſelf within the embrace of its 
Creator, and encompaſſed round with the immenſity 
of the Godhead, While we are in the body he is not 
is preſent with us, becauſe he is concealed from us. 
Ch that I knety where 1 might find him ! ſays Job. Be- 
hald I go forward, but he is not there; and backward, but 
I cannot percerve him: on the left hand, where he dees 
work, but I cannot behold him; he hideth himſelf on the 
right hand that I cannot ſes him. In ſhort, reaſon * 

We 
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well as revelation aſſures us, that he cannot be abſent 
from us, notwithſtanding he is undiſcovered by us. 
Is this conſideration of God Almighty's oinnpre- 
ſence and omniſcience, every uncomtortable thought 
vaniſhes. He cannot but regard eve:y thing that has 
being, eſpecially ſuch of his creatures who fear they 
are not regarded by him. He is privy to all their 
thoughts, and to that anxiety of heart in particuiar, 
which is apt to trouble them cn this occaſion : son, 
as it is impoſſible he ſhould overlook any of his crea- 
tures, ſo we may be confident that he regaids, with 
an eye of mercy, thoſe who endeavour to recum- 
mend themſelves to his notice, and in unfteigned hu- 


mility of heart think themſelves unworthy :hat be 


ſhould be mindful of them. 
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Motives to f iety and virtue, di awy from the Omniſciens 
and Omni reſence of the Deity, [Spect. N. 57104 


N your paper of Friday the gth inſtant, you had 
occaſion to conſider the ubiquity o the God-heo'!, 
and at the ſame time, to ſhew, that as he is preſent to 
every thing. he cannot but be attentive to every thing, 
and privy to all the modes and parts of its exiſtence : 
or, in other words, that his omniſcience and omni- 
preſence are coexiſtent, and run together through the 
whole infinitude of ſpace. This conſideration might 
furniſh us with many incentives to devotion, and mo- 
tives to morality ; but as this ſubject has been handled 
by ſeveral excellent writers, I ſhall conſider it in 
light wherein I have not ſeen it placed by others. 
1805 How diſconſolate is the condition of an in- 
tellectual being who is thus preſant with his Maker, 
but at the ſame time receives no extraordinary benefit 
or advantage from this his preſence | | 
Secordly, How deplorable is the condition of an in- 
tellectual being, who feels no other effects from this 
his preſence, but ſuch as proceed from divine wrath 
and indignation! 
B 3 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that in- 
tellectual being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's pre- 
ſence from the ſecret effects of his mercy and loving- 
kindneſs ! 

Firſt, How diſconſolate is the condition of an in- 
tellectual being, who is thus preſent with his Maker, 
but at the ſame time receives no extraordinary benefit 
or advantage from this his preſence ! Every particle of 
matter is actuated by this Almighty being which paſſes 
through it. The heavens and the earth, the ſtars and 
planets, move and gravitate by virtue of this great prin- 
ciple within them. All the dead parts of nature are in- 
vigorated by the preſence of their Creator, and male 
capable of exerting their reſpective qualities. The 
ſeveral inſtincts, in the brute creation, do likewiſe 
operate and work towards the ſeveral ends which are 
agreeable to them, by this divine energy. Man only, 
who does not co-operate with his holy ſpirit, and is 
unattentive to his preſence, receives none of theſe ad- 
vantages from it, which are. perfective of his nature, 
and neceſfary to his well-being. The divinity is with 
him, and in him, and every-where about him, but of 
no advantage to him. It is the ſame thing to a man 
without religion, as if there were no God in the world. 
It is indeed impoſſible for an infinite Being to remove 
himtelf from any of his creatures; but though he can- 
not withdraw his eſſence from us, which would argue 
an imperfection in him, he can withdraw from us all 
the joys and conſolations of it. His preſence may per- 
haps be neceſſary to ſupport us in our exiſtence ; but 
he may leave this our exiſtence to itſelf, with regard 
to its happineſs or miſery. For, in this ſenſe, he may 
caſt us away from his preſence, and take his holy ſpirit 
from us. This ſingle conſideration one would think 
ſufficient to make us open our hearts to all thoſe infu- 
ſions of joy and gladneſs which are ſo near at hand, 
and ready to be poured in upon us; eſpecially when 
we conſider, ſecondly, the deplorable condition of an 
Intellectual being who feels no other effects from his 
Maker's preſence, but ſuch as proceed from divine 
wrath and indignation | 
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Wk may aſſure ourſelves, that the great author of 
nature will not always be as one, who is indifferent to 
any of his creatures. Thoſe who will not feel him 
in his love will be ſure at length to feel him in his dif- 
pleaſure. And how dreadful is the condition of that 
creature, who is only ſenſible of the being of his 
Creator by what he ſuffers ſrom him! He is aseſſentially 
preſent in hell as in heaven; but the inhabitants of 
thoſe accurſed places behold him only in his wrath, 
and ſhrink within the flames to conceal themſelves 
from him. It is not in the power of imagination to 
conceive the fearful eftects of Omnipotence incenſcd. 
Bor [| ſhall only confider the wretchedneſs of an 
intellectual being, who, in this life, lyes under the 
diſpl-aſure of him, that at all times, and in all places, 
is intimately united with him. Ile is able to dit- 
quiet the ſoul, and vex it in all its faculties. He can 
hinder any of the greateſt comforts of life from refrech- 
mg us, and give an edge to every one of its ſlighteſt 
calamities. Who then can bear the thought of being 
an out- caſt from his prefence, that is, from the com- 
forts of it, or of feeling it only in its terrors? How 
pathetic is that expoſtulation of 7%, when, for the 
real trial of his patience, he was made to look upon 
himſelf in this deplorable condition! Vhy haſt thou 


ſet me as a mark againſt thee, ſo thet I am become a 


burden to myſelf © But, thirdly, how happy is the con- 
dition of that intellectual being, who is ſenſible of his 
Maker's preſence from the ſecret effects of his mercy 
and loving-kindneſs ! 

THE blcfled in heaven behold him face to face, 
that is, are as ſenſible of his preſence as we are of the 
preſence cf any perſon whom we look upon with our 
eyes. There is doubtleſs a faculty in ſpirits, by which 
they apprehend one another, as our ſenſes do material 
objects; and there is no queſtion but our ſouls, when 
they are diſembodied, or placed in glorifted bodies, 
will by this faculty, in whatever part of ſpace they re- 


ſide, be always ſenſible of the divine preſence. We, 
who have this veil of flcth ſtanding between us and 
the world of ſpirits, muſt be content to know the ſpirit 
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Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that in- 
tellectual being, who is ſenſible of his Maker's pre- 
ſence from the ſecret effects of his mercy and loving- 
kindneſs ! . 

Fir/t, How diſconſolate is the condition of an in- 
tellectual being, who is thus preſent with his Maker, 
but at the ſame time receives no extraordinary benefit 
or advantage from this his preſence ! Every particle of 
matter is actuated by this Almighty being which paſſes 
through it. The heavens and the earth, the ſtars and 
planets, move and gravitate by virtue of this great prin- 
ciple within them. All the dead parts of nature are in- 
vigorated by the preſence of their Creator, and male 
capable of exerting their reſpective qualities. The 
ſeveral inſtincts, in the brute creation, do likewiſe 
operate and work towards the ſeveral ends which are 
agreeable to them, by this divine energy. Man only, 
ho does not co-operate with his holy ſpirit, and is 
unattentive to his preſence, receives none of theſe ad- 
vantages from it, which are perfective of his nature, 
and neceſfary to his well-being. The divinity is with 
him, and in him, and eyery-where about him, but of 
no advantage to him. It is the ſame thing to a man 
without religion, as if there were no God in the world, 
It is indeed impoſſible for an infinite Being to remove 
himſelf from any of his creatures; but though he can- 
not withdraw his eſſence from us, which would argue 
an imperfection in him, he can withdraw from us all 
the joys and conſolations of it. His preſence may per- 
haps be neceſſary to ſupport us in our exiſtence ; but 


he may leave this our exiſtence to itſelf, with regard 


to its happineſs or miſery. For, in this ſenſe, he may 
caſt us away from his preſence, and take his holy ſpirit 
from us. This ſingle conſideration one would think 
ſufficient to make us open our hearts to all thoſe infu- 
ſions of joy and gladneſs which are ſo near at hand, 
and ready to be poured in upon us; eſpecially when 
we conſider, ſecondly, the deplorable condition of an 
intellectual being who feels no other effects from his 
Maker's preſence, but ſuch as proceed from divine 
wrath and indignation | 
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Wk may aſſure ourſelves, that the great author of 
nature will not always be as one, who is indifferent to 
any of his creatures. 'T hoſe who will not feel him 
in his love will be ſure at length to feel him in his diſ- 
pleaſure. And how dreadful is the condition of that 
creature, who is only ſenſible of the being of his 
Creator by what he ſuffers ſrom him! He isaseilentially 
preſent in hell as in heaven; but the inhabitants of 
thoſe accurſed places behold him only in his wrath, 
and ſhrink within the flames to conceal themſelves 
from him. It is not in the power of imagination to 
conceive the fearful effects of Omnipotence incenſcd. 
Bor I ſhall only confider the wretchedneſs of an 
intellectual being, who, in this life, lyes under the 
diſplcaſure of him, that at all times, and in all places, 
is intimately united with him. Ile is able to di- 
quiet the foul, and vex it in all its faculties. e can 
hinder any of the greateſt comforts of life from refreih- 
mg us, and give an edge to every ons of its ſlighteſt 
3 Who then can bear the thought of being 
an out-calſt from his prefence, that is, from the com- 
forts of it, or of feeling it only in its terrors? How 
pathetic is that expoſtulation of 7%, when, for the 
real trial of his patience, he was made to look upon 
himſelf in this deplorable condition! Vhy haft thou 


ſet me as a mark againſt thee, fo that I am become a 


burden to myſelf © But, thirdly, how happy is the con- 
dition of that intellectual being, who is ſenſible of his 
Maker's preſence from the ſecret effects of his mercy 
and loving-kindneſs |! 

Tk bleſſed in heaven behold him face to face, 
that is, are as ſenſible of his preſence as we are of the 
preſence cf any perſon whom we look upon with our 
eyes. There is doubtleſs a faculty in ſpirits, by which 
they apprehend one another, as our ſenſes do material 
objects; and there is no queſtion but our ſouls, when 
they are diſembodied, or placed in glorified bodies, 
will by this faculty, in whatever part of ſpace they re- 
ſide, be always ſenſible of the divine preſence. We, 
who have this veil of flcth ſtanding between us and 
the world of ſpirits, muſt be content to know the ſpirit 
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of God is preſent with us, by the effects which he 
produceth in us. Our outward ſenſes are too grofs 
to apprehend him; we may however taſte and ſee how 
gracious he is, by his influence upon our minds, by 
thoſe virtuous thoughts which he awakens in us, by 
thoſe ſecret comforts and refreſhments which he con- 
veys into our ſouls, and by thoſe raviſhing joys and 
inward ſatisfactions which are perpetually ſpringing 
up, and diffuſing themſelves among all the thoughts 
of good men. He is lodged in our very eſſence, and 
is as a ſoul within the foul to irradiate its underſtand- 
ing, rectify its will, purify its paſſions, and enliven 
all the powers of man. How happy therefore is an 
intellectual being, who by prayer and meditation, by 
virtue and good works, opens this communication be— 
tween God and his own ſoul! Though the whole cre- 
ation frowns upon him, and all nature looks black 
about him, he has his light and ſupport within him, that 
are able to chear his mind, and bear him up in the midſt 
of all thoſe horrors which encompaſs him. He knows 
that his helper is at hand, and is always nearer to him 
than any thing elſe can be, which is capable of annoy- 
ing or te:rifying him. In the midſt of calumny or con- 
teinpt, he attends to that Being who whiſpers better 
things within his ſoul, and whom he looks upon as 
his defender, his glory, and the lifter-up of his head. 
In his deepeſt folitude and retirement, he knows that 
he is in company with the greateſt of beings ; and per- 
ceives within himſelf ſuch real ſenſations of his pre- 
ſence, as are more delightful than any thing that can be 
met with in the converſation of his creatures. Even in 
the hour of death, he conſiders the pains of his diſſolu- 
tion to be nothing elſe but the breaking down of that 
partition, which ſtands betwixt his ſoul, and the ſight 
of that being who is always preſent with him, and 1s 
about to manifeſt itſelf to him in fullneſs of joy. 

IF we would be thus happy, and thus ſenſible of 
our Maker's preſence, from the ſecret effects of his 
mercy and goodneſs, we mult keep ſuch a watch over 
all our thoughts, that in the language of the ſcripture, 
his ſoul may have pleaſure in us. We mult take care 
not to grieve his holy ſpirit, and endeavour to make the 

meditations. 
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meditations of our hearts always acceptable in his 
ſight, that he may delight thus to refide and dwell in 
us. The light of nature could direct Seneca to this 
doctrine, in a very remarkable paſſage among his epit- 
tles; Sacer ineft in nobis ſpis itus, bonorum malorumquec 
cuftos et obſervator ; et quemadmodum nos illum tra&ta- 
mus, ita et ille nos, here is a holy ſpirit reſiding in 
© us, who watches and obſerves both good and evil 
© men, and will treat us after the ſame manner that we 
treat him. But I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe with 
thoſe more emphatical words in divine revelation. V7 
a man love me, he will keep my words; and my Father 
will love him, and we Will come unto him, and make our 
abode with him, 


Reflections on the Third Heaven, [SpeQ. Ne 580.] 


: CoNSIDERED in my two laſt letters that aw- 
; ful and tremendous ſubject, the ubiquity or om- 
* nipreſence of the divine Being. I have ſhewn that 
he is equally preſent in all places throughout the 
whole extent of infinite ſpace. This doctrine is ſo 
agreeable to reaſon, that we meet with it in the writ= 
ings of the enlightened heathens, as I might ſhew at 
large, were it not already done by other hands. But 
tho” the Deity be thus eſſentially preſent through all 
the immenſity of ſpace, there is one part of it in 
which he diſcovers himſelf in a moſt tranicendent and 
viſible glory. This is that place which is marked out 
in ſcripture under the different appellations of Para- 
diſe, the third heaven, the throne of God, and the ha- 
bitation of his glory, It is here where the glorified 
body of our Saviour reſides, and where all the celeſ- 
tial hierarchies, and the innumerable hoſts of angels, 
are repreſented as perpetually ſurrounding the ſeat 
of God with hallelujahs and hymns of praiſe. This 
is that preſence of God which ſome of the divines 
call his glorious, and others his majeſtic preſence. 
He is indeed as eſſentially preſent in all other places 
© as in this; but it is here where he reſides in a 

* ſenſible magnificence, and in the midſt of all thote 
B 5 ſplendors 
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ſplendors which can affect the imagination of creat- 
ed beings. | 

* IT is very remarkable that this opinion of God 
Almighty's preſence in heaven, whether diſcovered 
by the light of nature, or by a general tradition from 
our firſt parents, prevails among all the nations of 
the world, whatſoever different notions they enter- 
tain of the God- head. If you look into Homer, that 
is, the moſt ancient of the Greek writers, you ſee the 
ſupreme power ſeated in the heavens, and encompaſ- 
ſed with inferior deities, among whom the muſes are 
repreſented as ſinging inceſlanily about his throne, 
Who does not here fee the main ſtrokes and out- 


lines of this great truth we are ſpeaking of? The 


ſame doctrine is ſhadowed out in many other hea- 
then authors, tho? at the ſame time, like ſeveral other 
revealed truths, daſhed and adulterated with a mix- 
ture of fables and human inventions. But to paſs 
over the notions of the Greeks and Romans, thoſe 


more enlightened parts of the pagan world, we find- 


there is ſcarce a people among the late diſcovered 
nations who are not trained up in an opinion that 
heaven is the habitation of the divinity whom they 
worſhip. | 
© As in Solomon's temple there was the Sandum 
Sanctorum, in which a viſible glory appeared among 
the figures of the cherubims, and into which none 
but the high-prieſt himſelf was permitted to enter, 
after having made an atonement for the fins of the 
people; ſo if we conſider this whole creation as one 
great temple, there is in it the Holy of Holies, into 
which the high prieſt of our ſalvation entered, and 
took his place among angels and archangels, after 
having made a propitiation for the fins of mankind. 
Wir how much ſkill muſt the throne of God be 
erected? With what glorious deſigns is that habita- 


tion beautified, which is contrived and built by him 


who inſpired Hiram with wiſdom ? How great muſt 
be the majeſty of that place, where the whole art of 
creation has been employed, and where God has 
choſen to ſhew himſelf in the moſt magnificent man- 
ner? What muſt be the architecture of infinite power 
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© under the direction of infinite wiſdom ? A ſpirit can- 
© not but be tranſported after an ineffable manner with 
© the ſight of thoſe objects, which were made to affect 
© him by that Being who knows the inward frame. of 
© a ſoul, and how to pleaſe and raviſh it in all its moſt 
© ſecret powers and faculties. It is to this majeſtic 
© preſence of God, we may apply thoſe beautiful ex- 
< prefſions in holy writ : Behold even to the moon, and it 
* ſhineth not; yea the lars are not pure in his fight. The 


light of the ſun, and all the glories of the world in 
C 


which we live, are but as weak and ſickly glimmer- 
6 


ings, or rather darkneſs itſelf, in compariſon of thoſe 
ſplendors which encompaſs the throne of God. 
As the glory of this place is tranſcendent beyond 
imagination, ſo probably is the extent of it. "There 
is light behind light, and glory within glory. How 
far that ſpace may reach, in which God thus appears 
in perfect majeſty, we cannot poſhbly conceive. 
Tho' it is not infinite, it may be indefinite; and tho' 
not immeaſurable in itſelf, it may be ſo with regard 
'to any created eye, or imagination.: If he has made 
theſe lower regions of matter ſo inconceivably wide 
and magnificent for the habitation of mortal and pe- 
riſhable beings, how great may we ſuppoſe the courts. 
of his houſe to be, where he makes his reſidence in 
a more eſpecial manner, and diſplays himſelf in the 
fulneſs of his glory, among an innumerable company. 
of angels, and ſpirits of juſt men made pe: fect ! 
Tus is certain that our imaginations cannot be 
raiſed the high, when we think on a place where 
omnipotence and oimniſcience have fo ſignally exer- 
ted themſelves, becauſe that they are able to pro- 
duce a ſcene infinitely more great and gloriovs than 
what we are able to imagine. It is not imyoſiible but 
at the conſummation of all things, theſe outward 
apartments of nature, which are now ſuited to tho 
beings who 1nhabit them, may be taken in and added 
to that glorious place of which Jam here peaks; 
and by that means made a proper habi ian for vow 
ings who are exempt from mortality, ain! cl urct of: 
their imperfections: for ſo the ſcripture s 19 
intimate when 1t-ſpeaks of new heavens and Sta. 
new carth, whercin dwelleth rignteouinec!s, 
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© I Have only conſidered this glorious place with 
regard to the ſight and imagination, though it is 
highly probable that our other ſenſes may here like- 
wiſe enjoy their higheſt gratihcations. "There is no- 
thing which more caviſhes and tranſports the foul, 
than harmony; and we have great reaſon to believe, 
from the deſcriptions cf this place in holy Scripture, 
that this is one of the entertainments of it. And if 
the ſoul of man can be io wonderfully affected with 
thoſe ſtrains of muſic, which human art is capable 
of producing, how much more will it be raiſed and 
elevated by thoſe, in which 1s exerted the whole 
power of harmony ! The ſenſes are facultics of the 
human ſoul, though they cannot be employed, during 
this our vital union, without proper inſtruments in 
the body. Why therefore ſhould we exclude the ſatiſ- 
faction of theſe faculties, which we find by expe- 
rience are inlets of great pleaſure to the ſoul, from 
among thoſe entertainments which are to make up 
our happineſs hereafter? Why ſhould we ſuppoſe 
that our hearing and ſeeing will not be gratified with 
thoſe objects which are moſt agreeable to them, and 
which they cannot meet with in theſe lower regions 
of nature; objects, which neither cye hath ſeen, nor ear 
heard, nar can it enter into the heart of man to conceive? 
[ knew a man in Chriſt (ſays St. Paul ſpeaking of him- 
ſelf) above fourteen years ago (whether in the body, I 
cannot tell, or whether out of the body, I cannot tell: 
God knoweth) ſuch a one caught 1 to the third hea- 
ven, And I knew ſuch a man, (whether in the body or 
out of the body, I cannot tell : God knoweth) how that 
he was caught up into paradiſe, and heard unſpeakable 
words, whach it is not poſſible fes a man to utter. By 
this is meant that what he heard was ſo infinitely 
different from any thing which he had heard in this 
world, that it was impoſſible to expreſs it in ſuch 
words as might convey a notion of it to his hearers. 
© IT is very natural for us to take delight in in- 
quiries concerning any foreign country, where we 
a:e ſome time or other to make our abode; and as 
vie all hope to be admitted into this glorious place, 


it is both a laudable and uſeful curioſity, to get what 
in- 
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© informations we can of it, while we make uſe of 
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revelation for our guide, When theſe everlaſting 
doors ſhall be opened to us, we may be ſure that 
the pleaſures and beauties of this place will infinitely 
tranſcend our preſent hopes and expectations, and 
that the glorious appearance of the throne of God 
will riſe infinitely beyond whatever we are able to 
conceive of it. We might here entertain ourſelves 
with many other ſpeculations on this ſubject, from 
thoſe ſeveral hints which we find of it in the holy 
ſcriptures; as whether there may not be different 
manſions and apartments of glory, to beings of dif- 
ferent natures ; whether as they excel one another 
in perfection, they are not admitted nearer to the 
throne of the Almighty, and enjoy greater manifeſt- 
ations of his preſence; whether there are not ſolemn 
times and occaſions, when all the multitude of hea- 
ven celebrate the preſence of their Maker, in more 
extraordinary forms of praiſe and adoration; as 
Adam, tho' he had continued in a ſtate of inno- 
cence, would, in the opinion of our divines, have 
kept holy the Sabbath-day, in a more particular 
manner than any other of the ſeven. Theſe, and 
the like ſpeculations, we may very innocently in- 
dulge, ſo long as we make uſe of them to inſpire us 
with a deſire of becoming inhabitants of this delight- 
ful place. | 

*IHAVEinthis, and in two foregoing letters, treated 
on the molt ſerious ſubject that can employ the mind 
of man, the omnipreſence of the Deity ; a ſubject 
which, if poſfible, ſhould never depart from our 
meditations. We have conſidered the divine Being, 
as he inhabits infinitude, as he dwells among his 
works, as he is preſent to the mind of man, and as 
he diſcovers himſelf in a more glorious manner 
among the regions of the bleſt. Such a conſidera- 
tion ſhould be kept awake in us at all times, and 
in all places, and poſſeſs our minds with a perpe- 
tual awe and reverence. It ſhould be interwoven 
with all our thoughts and perceptions, and become 
one with the conſciouſneſs of our own being. It is 


not to be reflected on in the coldneſs of , 
ut 
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but ought to ſink us into the loweſt proſtration be- 


© fore him, who is ſo aſtoniſhingly great, wonderful, 
© and holy. 
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The pre Gut life to be conſidered only as it may conduce t9 
7. Abi, of a future one. [Spect. No. 575.4 


At EWD young fellow ſeeing an aged hermit go 
by him barefoot, Father, ſays he, you are in a 
very miſerable condition if there is not another world. 
True, ſon, ſaid the hermit 3 but what is thy condition if 
there is? Man is a creature deſigned for two different 
ſtates of being, or rather, for two different lives. His 
firſt life is ſhort and tranſient : his ſecond permanent 
and laſting. The queſtion we are all' concerned in 
1s this, in which of thoſe two lives is our chief intereſt 
to make ourſelves happy? of, in other words, whe- 
ther we ſhould endeavour to ſecure to ourſelves the 
pleaſures and gratifications of a life which is uncertain 
and precarious, and at its utmoſt length of a very in- 
conſiderable duration; or to ſecure to ourſelves the 
pleaſures of a life that is fixed and ſettled, and will ne- 
ver end? Every man, upon the firſt hearing of this 
queſtion, knows very well which ſide of it he ought 
to cloſe with. But however right we are in theory, it 
is plain that in practice we adhere to the wrong fide 
of the queſtion, We make proviſions for this life as 
though it were never to have an end, and for the 
other life as though it were never to have a beginning. 

SHOULD a ſpirit of ſuperior rank, who is a ſtranger 
to human nature, accidentally alight upon the earth, 
and take a ſurvey of its inhabitants; what would his 
notions of us be? Would not he think that we are a 
ſpecies of beings made for quite different ends and pur- 
poſes than what we really are? Muſt not he imagine 
that we were placed in this world to get riches and ho- 
nours ? Would not he think that it was our duty to 


toil after wealth, and ſtation, and title? Nay, would 


not he believe we were forbidden poverty, by threats 
4535-6 
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of eternal puniſhment, and enjoined to purſue our 


pleaſures under pain of damnation? He would cer- 
tainly imagine that we were influenced by a ſcheme: 
of duties quite oppoſite to thoſe which are indeed pre- 
ſcribed to us. And truly, according to ſuch an ima- 
gination, he muſt conclude that we are a ſpecies of 
the moſt obedient creatures in the univerſe; that we 
are conſtant to our duty ; and that we keep a ſteady 
eye on the end for which we were ſent hither. 

Bur how great would be his aſtoniſhment, when 
he learnt that we were beings not deſigned to exiſt in 
this world above threeſcore and ten years ; and that. 


the greateſt part of this buſy ſpecies fall ſhort even 


of that age? How would he be loſt in horror and ad- 
miration, when he ſhould know that this ſet of crea- 
tures, who lay out all their endeayours for this life, 
which ſcarce deſeryes the name of exiſtence, when, 
I ſay, he ſhould know that this ſet of creatures are to 
exiſt to all eternity in another life, for which they 
make no preparations? Nothing can be a greater 
diſgrace to reaſon than that men, who are perſuaded 
of theſe two different ſtates of being, ſhould be per- 
petually employed in providing for a life of three- 
ſcore and ten years, and neglecting to make proviſion: 
for that, which, after many myriads of years, will 
be ſtill new, and ſtill beginning; eſpecially when we 
conſider that our endeavours for making ourſelves 
great, or rich, or honourable, or whatever elſe we 
place our happineſs in, may, after all, prove unſuc- 
ceſsful ; whereas, if we conſtantly and ſincerely en-, 
deavour to make ourſelves happy in the other life, we 
are ſure that our endeavours will ſucceed, and that we 


ſhall not be diſappointed of our hope. 


Tt following queſtion is ſtarted by one of the 
ſchoolmen. Suppoſing the whole body of the earth 
were a great ball or maſs of the fineſt ſand, and that a. 
ſingle grain or particle of this ſand ſhould be annihi- 
lated every thouſand years. Suppoſing then that you, 
had it in your choice to be happy all the while this 
prodigious maſs of ſand was conſuming by this ſlow: 
method till there was not a grain of it leſt, on condi- 
tion you were to be miſerable for ever after; or ſup- 


poling 
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poſing that you might be happy for ever after, on con- 
dition you would be miſèrable till the whole maſs of 
ſand were thus annihilated at the rate of one ſand in 
a thouſand years: which of theſe two caſes would 
you make your choice: 

IT muſt be confeſſed in this caſe, ſo many thouſands 
of years are to the imagination as a kind of eternity, 
tho' in reality they do not bear ſo great a proportion 
to that duration which is to follow them, as an unit 
does to the greateſt number which you can put toge- 
ther in figures, or as one of thoſe ſands to the ſuppoſed 
heap. Reaſon therefore tel]s us, without any manner 
of heſitation, which would be the better part in this 
choice. However, as I have before intimated, our 
reaſon might in ſuch acaſe be ſo overſet by the imagina- 
tion, as todiſpoſe ſome perſons to fink under the con- 
ſideration of the great length of the firſt part of this 
duration, and of the great diſtance of that ſecond du- 
ration, which is to ſucceed it. The mind, I ſay, might 
give itſelf up to that happineſs which is at hand, 
conſidering that it is ſo very near, and that it would 
laſt ſo very long. But when the choice we actually 
have before us, 1s this, whether we will chuſe to be 
happy for the ſpace of only threeſcore and ten, nay, 
perhaps, of only twenty or ten years, I might ſay of 
only a day or an hour, and miſerable to all eternity ; 
or on the contrary, miſerable for this ſhort term of 
years, and happy for a whole eternity ; what words 
are ſufficient to expreſs that folly and want of conſi- 
deration which in ſuch a caſe makes a wrong choice? 

I HERE put the caſe even at the worſt, by ſuppo- 
ſing (what ſeldom happens) that a courſe of virtue 
makes us miſerable in this life : but if we ſuppoſe (as 
it generally happens) that virtue will make us more 
happy even in this life than a contrary courſe of vice; 
how can we ſufficiently admire the ſtupidity or mad- 
neſs of thoſe perſons who are capable of making ſo 
abſurd a choice ? | 

EveRY wiſe man, therefore, will conſider this life 
only as it may conduce to the happineſs of the other, 
and chearfully ſacrifice the pleaſures of a few years to 
thoſe of an 26446 | ph 
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On the Immortality of the Soul. [IS pect. No, 1.] 


1 Was yeſterday walking alone in one of my friend's 
woods, and loſt myſelf in it very agreeably, as I 
was running over in my mind the ſeveral arguments 
that eſtabliſh this great point, which is the baſis of 
morality, and the ſource of all the pleaſing hopes and 
ſecret joys that can ariſe in the heart of a reaſonable 
creature. I conſidered thoſe ſeveral proofs drawn, 

FirsT, from the nature of the ſoul itſelf, and par- 
ticularly its immateriality; which though not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the eternity of its duration, has, I 
think, been evinced to almoſt a demonſtration. 

SECONDLY, from its paſſions and ſentiments, as 
particularly from its love of exiſtence, its horror of 
annihilation, and its hopes of immortality, with that 
ſecret ſatisfaction which it finds in the practice of vir- 
tue, and that uneaſineſs which follows in it upon the 
commiſſion of vice. 

THIRDLY, from the nature of the ſupreme Being, 
whoſe juſtice, goodneſs, wiſdom, and veracity, are 
all concerned in this point. 

Bor among theſe and other excellent arguments 
for the immortality of the ſoul, there is. one drawn 
from the perpetual] progreſs of the ſoul to its perfec- 
tion, without a poſſibility of ever arriving at it; which 
is a hint that I do not remember to have ſeen opened 
and improved by others who have written on this ſub- 
ject, tho?” it ſeems to me to carry a very great weight 
with it. How can it enter into the thoughts of man, 
that the ſoul, which is capable of ſuch immenſe per- 
fections, and of receiving new improvements to all 
eternity, ſhall fall away into nothing almoſt as ſoon as 
It is created ? Are ſuch abilities ergy for no purpoſe ? 
A brute arrives at a point of perfection that he can 
never paſs: in a few years he has all the endowments 


he is capable of; and were he to live ten thouſand 


more, would be the ſame thing he is at preſent. Were 
a human ſoul thus at a ſtand in her accompliſhments, 
were her faculties to be full blown, and incapable of 
farther enlargements, I could imagine it might fall 

| away 
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away inſenſibly, and drop at once into a ſtate of an- 
nihilation. But can we believe a thinking being that 
is in a per petual progreſs of improvements, and travel 
ling on from perfection to perfection, after having juſt 
Jooked abroad into the works of its Creator, and 
made a few difcoveries of his infinite goodneſs, wiſ- 
dom, and power, mult periſh at her fir{t ſetting out, 
2nd 'n the very beginning of her enquities ? 

A MAN, conſidered in his prefent ſtate, ſeems only 
ſent into the world to propagate his kind. He pro- 
vides himſelf with a ſucceſſor, and immediately quits 
his poſt to make room for him. 


. n 
Heæredem alterius, velut unda ſupervenit undam. 
Hor. Ep. 2. Il. 2. v. 175. 


—ů — — 


— Heir crowds heir, as in a rolling flood 
Wave urges wave. CREECH.. 


He does not ſeem born to enjoy life, but to deliver 
it down to others. This is not ſurpriſing to conſider: 
in animals, which are formed for our uſe, and can: 
finiſh their buſineſs in a ſhort life. The filk-worm,. 
after having ſpun ber taſk, lays her eggs and dies. 
But a man can never have taken in. his full meaſure 
of knowledge, has not time to ſubdue his paſſions, eſta - 
bliſh his ſoul in virtue, and come up to the perfection 
of his nature, before he is hurried off the ſtage. Would 
an infinitely wiſe Being make ſuch-glorious creatures 
for ſo mean a purpoſe ? Can he delight in the pro- 
duction of ſuch abortive intelligences, ſuch ſhort- 
lived reaſonable beings ?: Would he give us talents. 
that are not to be exerted ?- capacities that are never 
to be gratified ? How can we find that wiſdom which. 
ſhines thro?! all his works, in the formation of man, 
without looking-on this world as only a nurſery for 
the next;. and believing that the ſeveral generations 
of rational creatures, which riſe up and diſappear in 
ſuch quick ſucceſſions, are only to receive their firſt 
rudiments of. exiſtence here, and afterwards to .be 
tranſplanted into a more friendly climate, where they 
may ſpread and flouriſh to all eternity. 


THERE: 
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'FHERE is not, in my opinion, a more pleaſing and 


— 3.74, > Eat: 


Ti i iumphant conſideration in religion than this of the 
— perpetual progreſs which the ſoul makes towards the 

perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a 
d period in it. To look upon the ſoul as going on from 
— ſtrength to ſtrength, to conſider that ſhe is to ſhine 
„ for ever with new acceſſions of glory, and brighten to 

all eternity; that ſhe will be ſtill adding virtue to vir- 
7 tue, and knowledge to knowledge; carries in it ſome- 
- thing wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which 
J is natural to the mind of man. Nay, it muſt be a 


proſpec pleaſing to God himſelf, to fee his creation 
for ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing nearer 
to him, by greater degrees of reſemblance. | 
METHINKs this ſingle conſideration, of the pro- 
greſs of a finite ſpirit to perfection, will be ſufficient 
to extinguiſh all envy in inferior natures, and all con- 
tempt in ſuperior. That cherubim, which now ap- 
pears as a God to a human foul, knows very well 
that the period will come about in eternity, when the 
human ſoul ſhall be as perfect as he himſelf now is: 
nay, when ſhe ſhall look down upon that degree of 
perfection as much as ſhe now falls ſhort of it. It is 
true, the higher nature ſtill advances, and by that 
means preſerves his diſtance and ſuperiority in the 
ſcale of being ; but he knows that, how high ſoever 
the ſtation is of which he ſtands poſleſſed at preſent, 
the inferior nature will at length mount up to it, and 
ſhine forth in the ſame degree of glory. | 
W1TH what aſtoniſhment and veneration may we 
look into our own ſouls, where there are ſuch hidden 
ſtores of virtue and knowledge, ſuch inexhauſted 
ſources of perfection? We know not yet what we 
ſhall be, nor will it ever enter into the heart of man 
to conceive the glory that will be always in reſerve 
for him. The ſoul, conſidered with its Creator, is 
like one of thoſe mathematical lines that may draw 
nearer to another for all eternity without a poſſibilit 
of touching it: and can there be a thought ſo tranſ- 
: porting, as to conlider ourſelves in theſe perpetual 
approaches to him, who is not only the ſtandard of 
perfection, but of beppineſs ! N 0 
te. 
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On the Animal World, and the Scale of Beings, 
[ Spect. No. 519.] 


T Hovo there is a great deal of pleaſure in con- 
templating the material world, by which I mean 
that ſyſtem of bodies into which nature has ſo curi- 
ouſly wrought the maſs of dead matter, with the 
ſeveral relations which thoſe bodies bear to one an- 
other; there is ſtill, methinks, ſomething more won- 
derful and ſurpriſing in contemplations on the world 
of life, by which I mean all thoſe animals with which 
every part of the univerſe is furniſhed. The material 
world is only the ſhell of the univerſe : the world of 
life are its inhabitants. 

IF we conſider thoſe parts of the material world 
which lye the neareſt to us, and are therefore ſubject 


to our obſervations and enquiries, it is amazing to- 


_ conſider the infinity of animals with which it is ſtock- 
ed. Every part of matter is peopled : every green 
leaf ſwarms with inhabitants. There is ſcarce a ſingle 
humour in the body of a man, or of any other animal, 
in which our glaſſes do not diſcover myriads of living 
creatures. The ſurface of animals is alſo covered 
with other animals, which are in the ſame manner the 
baſis of other animals that live upon it; nay, we find 
in the moſt ſolid bodies, as in marble itſelf, innume- 
rable cells and cavities, that are crowded with ſuch 
imperceptible inhabitants, as are too little for the 
naked eye to diſcover. On the other hand, if we 
look into the more bulky parts of nature, we ſce the 
ſeas, lakes, and rivers, teeming with numberleſs kinds 
of living creatures: we find every mountain and 
marſh, wilderneſs and wood, plentifully ſtocked 
with birds and beaſts, and every part of matter afford- 
ing proper neceſſaries and conveniencies for the live- 


lihood of multitudes which inhabit it. 
TE 
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THE author of the Plurality of tworlads draws a very 
good argument from this conſideration, for the 
HFeopling of every planet; as indeed it ſeems very 
*probable from the analogy of reaſon, that if no 
part of matter, which we are acquainted with, 

7 lies waſte and uſeleſs, thoſe great Bodies, which 
gare at ſuch a diſtance from us, ſhould not be de- 
ſart and unpeopled, but rather that they ſhould 

de furniſhed with beings adapted to their reſpective 

t _ ſituation, | | 

© Ex1STENCE is a bleſſing to thoſe beings only 
which are endowed with perception, and is in a 

manner thrown away upon dead matter, any far- 

ther than as it is ſubſervient to beings which are 
conſcious of their exiſtence. Accordingly we find, 
from the bodies which lye under our obſervation, 

x that matter is only made as the baſis and ſupport 
of animals, and that there is no more of the one, 
than what is neceſſary for the exiſtence of the 
other. 

INFINITE goodneſs is of ſo communicative a 

nature, that it ſeems to delight in the confer- 
ing of exiſtence upon every degree of perceptive 
being. As this is a ſpeculation, which I have 
often purſued with great pleaſure to myſelf, I ſhall 
enlarge farther upon it, by conſidering that part 
ed the ſcale of beings which comes within our know- 
ege. 

Turnx are ſome living creatures which are raiſed 

but juſt above dead matter. To mention only that 

ſpecies of ſhell- fiſn, which are formed in the faſhion 

of a cone, that grow to the ſurface of ſeveral rocks, 

and immediately die upon their being ſevered from the 

place where they grow. There arc many other crea- 

tures but one remove from theſe, which have no other 

ſenſe beſides that of feeling and taſte. Others have ſtill 

an additional one of hearing; others of ſmell; and 

- others of fight. It is wonderful to obſerve, by what a 

- gradual progreſs the world of life advances through a 

prodigious variety of ſpecies, beſore a creature is form'd 

j that is complete in all its ſenſes; and even among theſe 

there is ſuch a different degree of perfection in the 0 4 
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which one animal enjoys beyond what appears in an- 
other, though the ſenſe in different animals be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſame common denomination, it ſeems 
almoſt of a different nature. If after this we look in- 
to the ſeveral inward perfections of cunning and ſaga- 
city, or what we generally call inſtinct, we find them 
riſing after the ſame manner imperceptibly one above 
another, and receiving additional improvements, ac- 
cording to the ſpecies in which they are implanted. 
This progreſs in nature is ſo very gradual, that the 
moſt perfect of an inferior ſpecies comes very near to 
the moſt imperfect of that which is immediately above 
It. 

Tk exuberant and overflowing goodneſs of the 
Supreme Being, whoſe mercy extends to all his works, 
is plainly ſeen, as I have before hinted, from his hav- 
ing made ſo very little matter, at leaſt what falls with- 
in our knowledge, that does not ſwarm with life : 
nor is his goodneſs leſs ſeen in the diverſity, than in 
the multitude of living creatures. Had he only made 
one ſpecies of animals, none of the reſt would have 
enjoyed the happineſs of exiſtence ; he has, therefore, 
ſhecified in his creation every degree of life, every ca- 
pacity of being. The whole chaſm of nature, from 
a plant to a man, is filled up with divers kinds of crea- 
tures, riſing one over another, by ſuch a gentle and 
eaſy aſcent, that the little tranſitions and deviations 
from one ſpecies to another are almoſt inſenſible. 


This intermediate ſpace is ſo well huſbanded and ma- 


naged, that there is ſcarce a degree of perception 
which does not appear in ſome one part of the world 
of life. Is the goodneſs, or wiſdom of the Divine 
Being, more manifeſted in this his proceeding ? 

THERE is a conſequence, beſides thoſe T have al- 
ready mentioned, which ſeems very naturally deduci- 
ble from the foregoing conſiderations. If the ſcale of 


being riſes by ſuch a regular progreſs, fo high as man, 


we may by a parity of reaſon ſuppoſe that it ſtil] pro- 
ceeds gradually through thoſe beings which are of a 
ſuperior nature to him; ſince there is an infinitely 
reater ſpace and room for different degrees of per- 

ection between the Supreme Being and man, than 
| between 
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between man and the moſt deſpicable inſet. The 


2 conſequence of ſo great a variety of beings which are 
* ſuperior to us, from that variety which is inferior to 


us, is made by Mr. Locke, in a paſſage which I ſhall 
here ſet down, after having premiſed, that notwith- 
"ſtanding there is ſuch infinite room between man 


m and his Maker for the creative power to exert itſelf 
in, it is impoſſible that it ſhould ever be filled up, 


d. ſince there will be ſtill an infinite gap or diſtance be- 
he tween the higheſt created being, and the power 
which produced him. 
TH AT there ſhould be more ſpecies of intelligent crea- 
tures above us, than there are of ſenſible and material be- 
x dow us, is probable io me from hence; that in all the 
© -wiſible corporeal world, we 2 no chaſms, or no gaps. 
All quite down from us, the deſcent is by eaſy ſteps, 
1 and a continued ſeries of things, that in each remove differ 
H very little one from the other. There are fiſhes that 
have wings, and are not ſtrangers to the airy region : 
1 and there are ſome birds, that are inhabitants of the 
© _ water; whoſe blood is cold as fiſhes, and their fleſh (5 
dike in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allowed them on 
days. ere are animals fo near of kin both to birds and 
* begſis, that they are in the middle between both: am- 
* phibious paging link the terreſtrial and aquatic together: 
1 Jeals live at land and at fea, and porpoiſes have the 
k warm blood and entrails of a hog ; not to mention what 


4 is confidently reported of mermaids or ſea men. There 
4 are ſome brutes, that ſeem to have as much knowledge and 
n  Teaſon, as ſome that are called men ; and the animal and 


degetable kingdoms are ſo nearly joined, that if you will 

Id tate the If of one, 420 the be F the L 4s there 
oil ſcarce be perceived any great difference between 
them: and ſo on till we come ta the loweſt and the moſt 
p inorganical parts of matter, we ſhall find every where 
= that the ſeveral ſpecies are linked together, and differ 

ot but in alingſt inſenſible degrees. And when we conſider 


” 2 the infinite power and wiſdom of the Maker, we have 
a 


2 of the univerſe, and the great deſign and infinite gaodneſs 


reaſon to thin that it is ſuitable to the e Fi de produc 


ly 4 of the architect, that the ſpecies of creatures ſhould alſo, 
127 P Oh BE 
gentle degrees, aſcend upward from us toward his infinite 

} Perfection, 
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perfection, as we ſee they gradually deſcend from us downs 
ward : which if it be probable, we have reaſon then to be 


perſuaded, that there are far more ſpecies of creatures © 


above us, than there are beneath ;, we being in degrees of 
perfection much more remote from the infinite Being of God, 
than tue are from the loweſt ſlate of being, and that 
which approaches neareſt to nothing. And yet of all thiſe 
di/tin ſpecies, wwe have no clear diſtinct ideas. 

In this ſyſtem of being, there is no creature ſo won- 
derſul in its nature, and which ſo much deſerves our 
particular attention, as man, who hills up the middle 


ſpace between the animal and intellectual nature, the 


viſible and inviſible world, and is that link in the chain 
of beings which has been often termed the Nexus utri- 
uſque mundi. So that he who in one reſpect is aſſo- 
ciated with angels and archangels, may look upon a 


Being of infinite perfection as his father, and the 


higheſt order of ſpirits as his brethren ; may in an- 
other reſpect ſay to corruption, thou art my father, and 
to the worm, thou art my mother and my ſiſter. 


DENN 


Providence proved from Animal inſtindt. 
a [Spect. No. 120. ] 


MusrT confeſs J am infinitely delighted with thoſe 
ſpeculations of nature which are to be made in 
a country- life; and as my reading has very much 
lain among books of natural hiſtory, I cannot for- 
bear meal ng, upon this occaſion, the ſeveral re- 
marks which I have met with in authors, and com- 
paring them with what falls under my own obſerva- 
tion; the arguments for providence drawn from the 
natural hiſtory of animals being, in my opinion, de- 
monſtrative. | 
T'HE make of every kind of animal is different from 
that of every other kind ; and yet there is not the leaſt 
turn in the muſcles or twiſt in the fibres of any one, 
which does not render them more proper for that pre 
ticular 
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ticular animal's way of life than any other caſt or tex- 
ture of them would have been. | 
Tarr moſt violent appetites in all creatures are /u/? 


and hunger : the firſt is a perpetual call upon them to 


- propagate their kind; the latter to preſerve them- 


- ſelves. 


IT is aſtoniſhing to conſider the different degrees 


of care that deſcend from the parent to the young, fo 
far as is abſolutely neceſſary for the leaving a poſte- 
' rity. Some creatures caſt their eggs as chance directs 
them, and think of them no farther, as infects and ſe- 


veral kinds of fiſh; others, of a nicer frame, find out 


3 proper beds to depoſite them in, and there leave them 


as the ſerpent, the crocadile, and oſtrich; others hatch 


their eggs and tend the birth, *till it is able to ſhift for 


| itſelf. 


WHarT can we call the principle which directs 
every different kind of bird to obſerve a particular plan 
in the ſtructure of its neſt, and directs all of the {ſame 
ſpecies to work after the fame model? It cannot be 
imitation; for tho' you hatch a crow under a hen, and 


never let it ſee any of the works of its own kind, the 


neſt it makes ſhall be the ſame, to the laying of a 


ſtick, with all the other neſts of the ſame ſpecies. It 


cannot be reaſon; for were animals indued with it to 
as great a degree as man, their buildings would be as 
difterent as ours, according to the difterent conveni- 
encies that they would propoſe to themſelves. 

Is it not remarkable, that the ſame temper of wea- 
ther, which raiſes this general warmth in animals, 


ſhould cover the trees with leaves, and the fields with 


graſs, for their ſecurity and concealment, and produce 
iuch infinite ſwarms of inſects for the ſupport and 
ſuſtenance of their reſpective broods ? 

Is it not wondertul, that the love of the parent 
ſhould be fo violent while it laſts, and that it ſhould 
laſt no longer than is neceſſary for the preſervation of 
the young ! 

THE violence of this natural love is exemplified by 
a very barbarous experiment; which I ſhall quote at 
length, as I find it in an excellent author, and hope 
my readers will pardon the mentioning ſuch an in- 
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ſhe lay in the moſt exquiſite tortures, offered her 
one of her young puppies, which ſhe immediately 
fell a licking; and for the time ſeemed inſenſible 
af her own pain: on the removal, ſhe kept her eye 
fixed on it, and began a wailing ſort of a cry, which 
© ſcemed rather to proceed from the loſs of her young 
«© one, than the ſenſe of her own torments.” 

Bor notwithſtanding this natural love in brutes is 
much more violent and intenſe than in rational crea- 
tures, providence has taken care that it ſhould be no 
longer troublefome to the parent then it is uſeful to 
the young; for ſo ſoon as the wants of the latter ceaſe, 
the mother withdraws her fondneſs, and leaves them 
to provide for themſelves: and what is a very remark- 
able circumſtance in this part of inſtinct, we find that 
the love of the parent may be lengthened out beyond 
its uſual time, if the preſervation of the ſpecies re- 


quires it; as we may fee in birds that drive away 


their young, as ſoon as they are able to get their live- 
lihood, but continue to feed them if they are tied to 
the neſt, or confined within a cage, or by any other 
means appear to be out of a condition of ſupplying 
their own neceſſities. 

Tits natural love is not obſerved in animals to aſ- 
cend from the young to the parent, which is not at all 
neceflary for the continuance of the ſpecies: nor in- 


deed in reaſonable creatures does it riſe in any pro- 


portion, as it ſpreads itſelf downwards; for in all fa- 
mily affe gion, we find protection granted, and fa- 
vours beſtowed, are greater motives to love and ten- 
derneſs, than ſafety, benefits, or life received. 

Ox E would wonder to hear ſceptical men diſputing 
for the reaſon of animals, and telling us it is only our 
pride and prejudices that will not allow them the uſe 
of that faculty. 

Rrason ſhews itſelf in all occurrences of life; 
waereas the brute males no diſcovery of ſuch a talent, 


Put in what immediately regards his own preſervation, 


O 


* 
ſtance of cruclty, becauſe there is nothing can ſo effeo- 
tually ſhew the ſtre geh of that principle in animals 
of which Jam hte ſpeaking. A perſon, who was 
© well ſkijled in dillections, opened a bitch, and az 
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or the continuance of his ſpecies. Animals in their 


generation are wiſer than the ſons of men; but their 
wiſdom is confined to a few particulars, and lyes in a 
very narrow compaſs. Take a brute out of his in- 


ſtinct, and you find him wholly deprived of under- 


ww 


ow a 4 


ſtanding. To uſe an inſtance that comes often under 
obſervation. 

Wiru what caution does the hen provide herſelf a 
neſt in places unirequentcd, and free from noiſe and 
diſturbance? When .ſhe has laid her eggs in ſuch a 
manner that ſhe can cover them, what care docs ſhe 
take in turning them frequently, that all parts may 
partake of the vital warmth ? When the leaves them, 
to provide for her neceſſary ſuſtenance, how punc-- 
tually does ſhe return before they have time to cool, 
and become incapable of producing an animal? In 
the ſummer you ſce her giving herſelf greater free- 
doms, and quitting her care for above two hours to- 
gether; but in winter, when the rigour of the ſea- 
ſon would chill the principles of life, and deſtroy the 
young one, ſhe grows more aſſiduous in her atten= 
dance, and ſtays away but half the time. hen the 
birth approaches, wi:h how much nicety and atten- 
tion does ſhe help the chick to break its priſon ? Not 
to take notice of her covering it from the injuries of 
the weather, providing it proper nouriſhment, and 
teaching it to help itſelf; nor to mention her forſak- 
ing the neſt, if after the uſual time of reckoning the 
young one does not make its appearance. A cny- 
mica] operation could not be followed with greater 
art or diligence, than is ſeen in the hatching of a 
chick; tho' there are many other birds that ſhew an 
infinitely greater ſagacity in all the forementioned 
particulars. 

Bur at the ſame time the hen, that has all this ſeem- 
ing ingenuity (which is indeed abſolutely neceſſary 
for the propagation of the ſpecies) conſidered in other 
reſpects, is without the leaſt glimmerings of thought 
or common ſenſe. She miſtakes a piece of chalk for 
an egg, and ſits upon it in the fame manner: ſhe is 
inſenſible of any increaſe or diminution in the num- 
ber of thoſe ſhe lays : ſhe does not diſtinguiſh 9 
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her own and thoſe of another ſpecies; and when the 
birth appears of never ſo different a bird, will cheriſh 
it for her own. Inall theſe circumſtances, which do 
not carry an immediate regard to the ſubſiſtence of 
herſelf or her ſpecies, ſhe is a very idiot. | 
THERE is not, in my opinion, any thing more my- 
ſerious in nature than this inſtinct in animals, which 
thus rifes above reaſon, and falls infinitely ſhort of it. 
It cannot be accounted for by any properties in mat- 
ter, and at the ſame time works after ſo odd a man- 
ner, that one cannot think it the faculty of an intel- 
lectual being. For my own part, I look upon it as upon 


the principle of gravitation in bodies, which is not to 


be explained by any known qualities inherent in the 
bodies themfeives, nor from any laws of mechaniſm, 
but, according to the beſt notions of the greateſt phi- 
loſophers, is an immediate impreſſion from the firſt 
mover, and the divine energy acting in the creatures. 


SSG GS OSSSOCTCEI OSS CSE LDN 
The Atheiſt inexcuſable in endeavouring to make Converts, 
[Spect. N. 186 } 
1 may be excuſed by the moſt har- 
dened atheiſt for endeavouring to make him 
a convert, becauſe he does it with an eye to both 
their intereſts. The atheiſt is inexcuſable who 
tries to gain over a believer, becauſe he does not 
ropoſe the doing himſelf or the believer any good 
y ſuch a converſion. 
* Tre proſpect of a future ſtate is the ſecret com- 
fort and refreſhment of my foul; it is that which 
makes nature look gay about me; it doubles all my 
3 and ſupports me under all my afflictions. 
can look at diſappointments and misfortunes, pain 
and ſickneſs, death itſelf, and what is worſe than 
death, the loſs of thoſe who are deareſt to me, with 


indifference, ſo long as I keep in view the pleaſures 
of eternity, and the {tate of being in which there 
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rows, ſickneſs nor ſeparation, Why will any man 
be ſo impertinently officious as to tell me all this 8 
only 


will be no fears nor apprehenſions, pains nor ſor- 
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«£ only fancy and deluſion ? Is there any merit in be- 
ing the meſſenger of ill news? if it is a dream, let 


© me enjoy it, ſince it makes me both the happier and 
© hetter man. 
J MUsT confeſs I do not know how to truſt a 


man who believes neither heaven nor hell, or, in 
other words, a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh- 


ments. Not only natural ſelf-love, but reaſon di- 


; rects us to promote our own intereſt above all things. 


It can never be for the intereſt of a believer to do 
© me a miſchief, becauſe he is ſure, upon the balance 
© of accounts, to find himſelf a loſer by it. On the 
* contrary, if he conſiders his own weltare in his be- 
© haviour towards me, it will lead him to do me all 
© the good he can, and at the ſame time reſtrain him 
from doing me any injury. An unbeliever does not 
© aCtlike a reaſonable creature, if he favours me con- 
© trary to his preſent intereſt, or does not diſtreſs me 
© when it turns to his preſent advantage. Honour 
© and good-nature may indeed tie up his hands; 
but as theſe would be very much {ſtrengthened by 
© reaſon and principle, ſo without them they are on] 

* inſtincts, or wavering unſettled notions, which reſt 
* on no foundation, 

* INFIDELITY has been attacked with ſo good ſuc- 
© ceſs of late years, that it is driven out of all its out- 
© works, The atheiſt has not found his poſt tenable, 
© and is therefore retired into deiſm, and a diſbelief of 
* revealed religion only. But the truth of it is, the 
5 greateſt number of this ſet of men, are thoſe who, 
* for want of a virtuous education, or examining the 
grounds of religion, know ſo very little of the mat- 
ter in queſtion, that their inhdelity is but another 
* term for their ignorance. | 

As folly and inconſiderateneſs are the foundations 
© of infidelity, the great pillars and ſupports of it are 
either a vanity of appearing wiſer than the reſt of 
* mankind, or an oftentation of courage in deſpiſing 
the terrors of another world, which have ſo great an 
* influence on what they call weaker minds; or an 
* averſion to a belief that muſt cut them off from many 
of thoſe pleaſures wy propoſe to themſelves, and 
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* fill them with remorſe for many of thoſe they have 


already taſted. 

* THE great received articles of the Chriſtian reli- 
gion have been fo clearly proved, from the autho- 
rity of that divine revelation in which they are de- 
livered, that it is impoſſible for thoſe who have ears 
to hear, and eyes to ſee, not to be convinced of 
them. But were it poſſible for any thing in the 
Chriſtian faith to be erroneous, I can find no ill con- 
ſequences in adhering to it. The great points of 
the incarnation and ſufferings of our Saviour, pro- 
duce naturally ſuch habits of virtue in the mind of 
man, that, I iay, ſuppoſing it were poſſible for us to 
be miſtaken in them, the infidel himſelf muſt at 
leaſt allow that no other ſyſtem of religion could fo 
eſteCtually contribute to the heightning of morality, 
They give us great ideas of the dignity of human 
nature, and of the love which the ſupreme Being 
bears to his creatures, and conſequently engage us 
in the higheſt acts of duty towards our Creator, our 

eigbbour, and ourſelves. How many noble argu- 
ments has St. Paul raiſed from the chief articles of 
our religion, for the advancing of morality in its 
three great branches? To give a ſingle example in 
cach kind: what can be a ſtronger motive to a firm 
truſt and reliance on the mercies of our Maker, than 
the giving us his Son to ſuffer for us? What can 
make us love and eſteem even the moſt inconſide- 
rable of mankind, more than the thought that 
Chriſt died for him? Or what diſpoſe us to ſet a 
ſtricter guard upon the purity of our own hearts, 
than our being members of Chriſt, and a part of the 
focicty of which that immaculate perſon is the head? 
But theſe are only a ſpecimen of thoſe admirable 
enforcements of morality, which the apoſtle has 
drawn from the hiſtory of our bleſſed Saviour. 
* IF our modern infidels conſidered theſe matters 
with that candour and ſeriouſneſs which they de- 
ſerve, we ſhould not ſee them act with ſuch a ſpirit 
of bitterneſs, arrogance, and malice; they would 
not be raiſing ſuch inſignificant cavils, doubts, and 
ſcruples, as may be ſtarted againſt every thing that 
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is not capable of mathematical demonſtration ; 11 
order to unſettle the minds of the ignorant, diſturb 
the public peace, ſubvert morality, and throw all 
things into confuſion and diforder. If none of thete 
reflexions can have any influence on them, there is 
one that perhaps may, becauſe it is adapted to their 
vanity, by which they feem to be guided much 
more than by their realon. I would therefore have 
them conſider, that the wiſeſt and beſt of men, in 
all ages of the world, have been thoſe who lived up 
to the religion of their country, when they ſaw no- 
thing in it oppoſite to morality, and to the beſt 
lights they had of the divine nature. Pythagoras's 
firſt rule directs us to worſhip the gods as zt is or- 
dained by aw, for that is the moſt natural interpre- 
tation of the precept. Socrates, who was the moſt 
renowned among the heathens both for wiſdom 
and virtue, in his laſt moments defires his friends 
to offer a cock to A culapius; doubtleſs out of a ſub- 
miſſive deference to the eſtabliihed worſhip of his 
country. Aen5>b2n tells us, that his Prince (whom 
he ſets forth as a pattern ot perfection) when he 
found his death approaching, offered ſacrifices on 
the mountains to the Perſian Fupiter, and the Sun, 
according to the cuſtom of the Pei ſians; for theſe are 
the words of the hiſtorian, Nay, the Epicureans 
and atomical philoſophers ſhewed a very remark= 
able modeſty in this particular; for though the be- 
ingof a God was entirely repugnant to their ſchemes 
of natural philoſophy, they contented themſelves 
with the denial of a Providence; aſſerting, at the 
ſame time, the exiſtence of gods in general ; becauſe 
they would not ſhock the common belief of man- 
kind, and the religion of their country.” 
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On CHEARFULNES3. Spect. N 381. ] 


1 Have always preferred chearfulneſs to mirth. The- 
latter, I confider as an act, the former as a habit or 
the mind, Mirth. is ſhort and tranſient, chearfulneſs 
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fixed and permanent. "Thoſe are often raiſed into 
the greateſt tranſports of mirth, who are ſubject to the 
greateit depreſſions of melanchoiy : on the contrary, 
chearfulnets, though it does not give the mind ſuch 
an exquiſite gladneſs, prevents us from falling into 
any depths of forrow. Mirth is like a flaſh of light- 
ning that breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glit- 
ters for a moment; chcartulneſs keeps up a kind of 
day-light in the mind, and fills it with a ſteady and 
perpetual ſerenity. 

MEN of auitere principles look upon mirth as too 
wanton and diſſolute for a ſtate of probation, and as 
Alled with a certain triumph and inſolence of heart 
that is inconſiſtent with a life which is every moment 
ohnoxious to the greateſt dangers. Writers of this 
complex ion have obſerved, that the ſacred perſon who 
3 * great pattern of perfection, was never ſeen to 
laugh. 

CHFEARFULNESS of mind 1s not liable to any of 
theſe exceptions; it is of a ſerious and compoſed na- 
ture; it does not throw the mind into a condition im- 
proper for the preſent ſtate of humanity, and is very 
tonſpicuous in the characters of thoſe who are looked 
upon as the greateſt philoſophers among the heathens, 
as well as among thoſe who have been deſervedly 
eſteemed as ſaints and holy men among Chriſtians. 

ir we conſider chearfulneſs in three lights, with 
regard to ourſelves, to thoſe we converſe with, and to 
the great Author of our being, it will not a little re- 
commend itſelf on each of theſe accounts. The man 


who is poſſeſſed of this excellent frame of mind, is not 


only eaſy in his thoughts, but a perfect maſter of all 
the powers and faculties of the ſoul : his imagination 
is always clear, and his judgment undiſturbed : his 
temper is even and unruffled, whether in action or ſo- 
litude. He comes with a reliſh to all thoſe goods 
which nature has provided for him, taſtes al] the plea- 
ſures of the creation which are poured about him, and 
does not feel the full weight of thoſe accidental evils 
which may befal him. 

IF we conſider him in relation to the perſons whom 
he converſes with, it naturally produces love and good 
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| will towards him. A chearful mind is not only diſ- 
| poſed to be affable and obliging, but raiſes the ſame 


good humour in thoſe who come within its influence. 


A man finds himſelf pleaſed, he does not know why, 
with the chearfulneſs of his companion: it is like a 
- ſudden ſun-ſhine that awakens a ſecret delight in the 
mind, without her attending to it. The heart rejoices 


of its own accord, and naturally flows out into friend- 
ſhip and benevolence towards the perſon who has ſa 


" kindly an effect upon it. 


WEN I conſider this chearful ſtate of mind in its 


third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a conſtant 


habitual gratitude to the great Author of nature. An 
inward chearfulneſs is an implicit praiſe and thankſ- 


giving to Providence under all its diſpenſations. It is 
a kind of acquieſcence in the ſtate wherein we are 
placed, and a ſecret approbation of the divine will in 


his conduct towards man. | 

THERE are but two things, which, in my opinion, 
can reaſonably deprive us of this chearfulneſs of heart. 
The firſt of theſe is the ſenſe of guilt. A man who 
lives in a ſtate of vice and impenitence, can have no 
title to that evenneſs and tranquillity of mind which 
is the health of the ſoul, and the natural effect of vir- 
tue and innocence. Chearfulneſs in an ill man de- 
ſerves a harder name than language can furniſh us 


with, and is many degrees beyond what we commonly 


call folly or madneſs. 
ATHEISM, by which I mean a diſbelief of a. Su- 


preme Being, and conſequently of a future ſtate, un- 


der whatſoever title it ſhelters itſelf, may likewiſe very 


reaſonably deprive a man of this chearfulneſs of tem- 


per. There is ſomething ſo particularly gloomy and 


; offenſive to human nature in the proſpect af nan» 


exiſtence, that I cannat but wander, with many.excel- 
lent writers, how it is pothble for. a man to outlive 
the expectation of it. For my own part, I.think the 


being of a God is ſo little to be doubted, that it is al- 


moſt the only truth we are ſure of, and ſuch a truth 


as we meet with in every object, in every occurrence, 


and in every thought, If we look into the characters 
of this.tribe of infidels, we generally find tbey arg 
£5 made 
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made up of pride, ſpleen, and cavil: it is indeed no 
wonder, that men, who are uneaſy to themſelves, 
ſhould be ſo to the reſt of the world; and how is it 
poſſible for a man to be otherwiſe than uneaſy in him- 
ſelf, who is in danger every moment of loſing his in- 
tire exiſtence, and dropping into nothing? | 

TRE vicious man and Atheiſt have therefore no pre- 
tence tochearfulneſs, and would act very unreaſonably, 
ſhould they endeavour aſter it. It is impoſſible for any 
one to live in good humour, and enjoy his preſent 
exiſtence, who is apprehenſive either of torment or of 
annihilation; of being miſerable, or of not being at all. 

AFTER having mentioned theſe two great princi- 
ples, which are deſtructive of chearfulneſs in their 
own nature, as well as in rizht reaſon, I cannot think 
of any other that ought to baniſh this happy temper 
from a virtuous mind. Pain and ſickneſs, thame and 
reproach, poverty and old age, nay death itſelf, con- 
fidering the ſhortneſs of their duration, and the ad- 
vantage we may reap from them, do not deſerve the 
name of cvils. A good mind may bear up under them 
with fortitude, with indolence, and with chearfulneſs 
of heart. The tofling of a tempeſt does not diſeompoſe 
him, which he is ſure will bring him to a joyful harbour. 

A MAN, who uſes his beſt endeavours to live ac- 
cording to the dictates of virtue and right reaſon, has 
two perpetual ſources of chearfulneſs, in the conſide- 
ration of his own nature, and of that Being on whom 
he has a dependence. If he looks into himſelf, he 
cannot but rejoice in that exiſtence, which is ſo lately 
beitowed upon him, and which, after millions of ages, 
will be ſtill new, and ſtil] in its beginning. How many 
ſelf congratulations naturally ariſe in the mind, when 
it reflects on this its entrance into eternity, when it 
takes a view of thoſe improveable faculties, which in 
a few years, and even at its firſt ſetting out, have made 
ſo conſiderable a progreſs, and which will be {till re- 
ceiving an increafe of perfection, and conſequently an 
increaſe of happineſs? The conſciouſneſs of ſuch a 
being ſpreads a perpetual diffuſion of joy through the 
ſoul of a virtuous man, and makes him look upon him- 


ſelf every moment as more happy than he knows how 
to conceive. Tus 
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TRE ſecond ſource of chearfulneſs to a good mind, 


is, its conſideration of that Being on whom we have 


our dependence, and in whom, though we behold 
him as yet but in the firſt faint diſcoveries of bis per- 
fections, we fee every thing that we can imagine as 
great, glorious, or amiable. We find ourſelves every 
where upheld by his goodneſs, and ſurrounded with 
an immenſity of love and mercy. In ſhort, we de- 
pend upon a Being, whoſe power qualities him to 
make us happy by an infinity of means, whoſe good- 
neſs and truth engage. him to make thoſe happy who 
defire it of him, and whoſe unchangeableneſs will 
ſecure us in this happineſs to all eternity. 

SUCH conſiderations, which every one ſhould per- 
petually cheriſh in his thoughts, will baniſh from us 
all that ſecret heavineſs of heart which unthinking 
men are ſubject to when they lie under no real afliic- 
tion, all that anguiſh which we may feel from any 
evil that actually oppreſſes us, to which I may I ke- 
wiſe add thoſe little cracklings of mirth and folly, that 
are apter to betray virtue than ſupport it; and eltabiiſh 
in us ſuch an even and chearful temper, as makes us 
pleaſing to ourſelves, to thoſe with whom we con- 
verſe, and to him whom we are made to pleale, 
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On the Advantages of a chgarful Temper. 
4 [Spect. IN? 387.] 


HEARFULNESS is, in the firſt place, the beſt 
promoter of health. Repinings and ſecret mur- 
murs of heart give impercentible ſtrokes to thoſe de- 
licate fibres of which the vital parts are compoſed, and 

wear out the machine inſenſibly; not to mention thoſe 
violent ferments which they {tir up in the blood, and 
thoſe irregular diſturbed motions, which they raiſe in 
the animal ſpirits. I ſcarce remember, in my own ob- 
ſervation, to have met with many old men, or with 
ſuch, who (to uſe our E 5 phraſe) wear well, a 
6 a 
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had nat at leaſt a certain indolence in their humour, 
if not a more than ordinary gaiety and chearfulneſs of 
heart. The truth of it is, health and chearfulneſs 
mutually beget each other; with this difference, that 
we ſeldom meet with a great degree of health which 
is not attended with a certain chearfulneſs, but very 
often ſee chearfulneſs where there is no great degree 
of health. 

CHEARFULNESS bears the ſame friendly regard to 


the mind as to the body: it baniſhes all anxious care 


and diſcontent, ſooths and compoſes the paſſions, and 
keeps the ſoul in a perpetual calm. But, having al- 
ready touched on this laſt conſideration, I ſhall here 
take notice, that the world, in which we are placed, 
3s filled with innumerable objects that are proper to 
Taiſe and keep alive this happy temper of mind. 

IF we conſider the world in its ſubſerviency to man, 
one would think it was made for our uſe; but if we 
conſider it in its natural beauty and harmony, one 
would be apt to conclude it was made for our pleaſure. 
The ſun, which is as the great foul of the univerſe, 
and produces all the neceſſaries of life, has a particu- 
lar influence in chearing the mind of man, and making 
the heart glad. | 

Tos E ſeveral living creatures which are made for 
our ſervice or ſuſtenance, at the ſame time either fill 


the woods with their muſic, furniſh us with game, or 


raiſe pleafing ideas in us by the delightfulneſs of their 
appearance. Fountains, lakes, and riyers, are as re- 
treſhing to the imagination, as to the ſoil through 
which they paſs. . 

THERE are writers of great diſtinction, who have 
made it an argument for Providence, that the whole 


earch is covered with green, rather than with any other 


colour, as being ſuch a right mixture of light and ſhade, 
that it comforts and ſtrengthens the eye inſtead of 
weakning or grieving it. For this reaſon, ſeveralpainters 
have a green cloth hanging near them, to eaſe the eye 
upon, after too great an application to their colouring. 
A famous modern philoſopher accounts for it in the 
following manner; all colours that are more luminous, 

overpower 
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overpower and diſſipate the animal ſpirits which are 
employed in ſight : on the contrary, thoſe that are 
more obſcure do not give the animal ſpirits a ſufficient 
exerciſe; whereas, the rays that produce in us the 
idea of green, fall upon the eye in ſuch a due pro- 
portion, that they give the animal ſpirits their proper 
lay, and, by keeping up the ſtruggle in a juſt ba- 
ance, excite a very pleaſing and agreeable ſenſation. 


; Let the cauſe be what it will, the effect is certain; 


for which reaſon, the poets aſcribe to this particular 


4 colour the epithet of chearful, 


* 


To conſider further this double end in the works 


of nature, and how they are, at the ſame time, both 


uſeful and entertaining, we find that the moſt impor- 
tant parts in the vegetable world are thoſe which are 
the moſt beautiful. Theſe are the ſeeds by which the 
ſeveral races of plants are propagated and continued, 
and which are always lodged in flowers or bloſſoms. 
Nature ſeems to hide her principal deſign, and to be in- 
duſtrious in making the earth gay and del; ghtful, while 
ſhe is carrying on her great work, and intent upon 
Her own preſervation. The huſbandman, after the 
ſame manner, is employed in laying out the whole 
country into a kind of garden or landſkip, and mak- 
ing every thing ſmile about him, whilſt, in reality, 
he thinks of nothing but of the harveſt, and increaſe 
which is to ariſe from it. 

W may further obſerve how Providence has taken 
care to keep up this chearfulneſs in the mind of man, 
by having formed it after ſuch a manner, as to make it 
capable of conceiving delight from ſeveral objects 
which ſeem to have very little uſe in them ; as from the 
wildnefs of rocks and deſerts, and the like groteſque 
parts of nature. "Thoſe who are verſed in philoſophy 
may ſtill carry this conſideration higher by obſerving, 
that, if matter had appeared to us endowed only with 
thoſe real qualities which it actually poſſeſſes, it would 
Have made but a very joyleſs and uncomfortable figure; 
and why has Providence given it apower of producing 
in us ſuch imaginary ties, as taſtes and colours, 
ſounds and ſmells, heat and cold, but that man, while 
he is converſant in the lower ſtations of nature, might 

4 have 
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have his mind cheared and delighted with agreeable 
ſenſations? In ſhort, the whole univerſe is a kind of 
theatre filled with objects that either raiſe in us plea- 
ſure, amuſement, or admiration. 

THE reader's own thoughts will ſuggeſt to him the 
viciſſitude of day and night, the change of ſeaſons, 
with all that variety of ſcenes which diverſify the face 
of nature, and fill the mind with a perpetual ſucceſ- 
ſion of beautiful and pleaſing images. 

I HALL not here mention the ſeveral entertainments 
of art, with the pleaſures of friendſhip, books, con- 
verſation, and other accidental diverſions of life, be- 
cauſe I would only take notice of ſuch incitements to 
a chearful temper, as offer themſelves to perſons of all 
ranks and conditions, and which may ſufficiently ſhew 
us, that Providence did not deſign this world ſhould be 
filled with murmurs and repinings, or that the heart 
of man ſhould be involved in gloom and melancholy. 

I THE more inculcate this chearfulneſs of temper, as 
it is a virtue in which our countrymen are obſerved to 
be more deficient than any other nation. Melancholy 
is a kind of demon that haunts our ifland, and often 
conveys herſelf to us in an eaſterly wind, A celebrated 
Prondd noveliſt, in oppoſition to thoſe who begin their 
romances with 2 flowery ſeaſon of the year, enters on 
his ſtory thus: In the gloomy month of November, when 
the people of England hang and drown themſelves, a diſ- 
conjolate lover walked out into the fields, &c. 

VERY one ought to fence againſt the temper of 
his climate or conſtitution, and frequently to indulge 
in himſelf thoſe conlidcrations which may give him a 
ſerenity of mind, and enable him to bear up chearfully 
againſt thoſe little evils and misfortunes which are 
common to human nature, and which, by a right 
improvement of them, will produce a ſatiety of joy, 
and an uninterrupted happineſs. 

AT the ſame time that I would engage my reader to 
conſider the world in its moſt agreeable lights, I muſt 
own there are many evils which 3 ſpring up 
amidſt the entertainments that are provided for us; 
but theſe, if rightly conſidered, ſhould be far from 
overcaſting the mind with ſorrow, or deſtroying that 

4 chearfulneſs 
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chearſulneſs of temper which have been recommend- 
ing. This interſperfion of evil with good, and pain 


Vith pleaſure, in the works of nature, is very truly 


aſcribed by Mr. Lecke in his Eſſay upon Human Under- 
ſtanding, to a moral reaſon, in the following words: 
BEYOND all this, we may find another reaſon 
why God hath ſcattered up and down ſeveral degrees of 
pleaſure and pain, in all the things that environ and 
affect us, and blended them together, in almoſt all that our 
theughts and ſenſes have to do with ; that we finding im- 


perfection, diſſatigfaction, and want of compleat happineſs 


in all the enjoyments which the creatures can afford us, 
might be led to ſeek it in the enjoyment of him, with 
whom there is fulneſs of joy, and at whole right hand 
are pleaſures for evermore. 


NE EN Ng v Oo ff 
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On Cruelty to Brutes, with an Elegy on a Black-bird, 
[ Advent, Ne 37.] 


Hovucn it be generally allowed, that to com- 
municate happineſs is the characteriſtic of vir- 

tue, yet this happineſs is ſeldom conſidered as extend- 
ing beyond our own ſpecies ; and no man is thought 
to become vicious, by ſacrincing the life of an animal 
to the pleaſure of hitting a mark. It is, however, cer- 
tain, that by this act more happineſs is deſtroyed than 
produced]; except it be ſuppoſed, that happineſs ſhould 
be eſtimated, not in proportion to its degree only, bur 
to the rank of the being by whom it is enjoyed, but 
this is a ſuppoſition, which perhaps cannot eaſily be 
ſupported. REASON, from which alone man derives 
his ſuperiority, ſhould, in the preſent queſtion, be con- 
ſidered only as SENSIBILITY : a blow produces more 
pain to a man, than to a brute; becauſe to a man it 
is a:gravated by a ſenſe of indignity, and is felt as 
often as it is remembered; in the brute it produces 
only corporal pain, which in a ſhort time ceaſes for 
ever. But it may be juſtly aſſerted, that the ſame 
degree of pain in both ſubjects, is in the ſame degree 
all 
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an cvil ; and that it cannot be wantonly inflicted, pu 
without equal violation of right. Neither does it ane 
follow from the contrary politions, that man ſhould co 
abſtain from animal food; tor by him that kills mere- 


ly to eat, life is ſacrificed only to lite; and if man ſu 
had lived upon fruits and herbs, the greater part of * te 
thoſe animals which die to furniſh his table, would fit 
never have lived; inſtead of increaſing the breed as a ci: 
ledge of plenty, he would have been compelled ts  w 
eſtroy them to prevent a famine. | e 
THERE is great difference between killing for food, 

and for ſport. To take pleaſure in that by which pain C 
is inflicted, if it is not vicious, is dangerous; and every _ © 
practice which, if not criminal in itſelf, yet wears out 1 
the ſympathizing ſenſibility of a tender mind, muſt 
{ 


render human nature proportionably leſs fit for ſociety. 
In my purſuit of this train of thought, I conſidered 
the inequality with which happineſs appears to be diſ- 
tributed among the brute creation, as different animals 
are in a difterent degree expoſed to the capricious 
cruelty of mankind ; and in the fervor of my imegi- 
nation, I began to think it poſſible that they might 
participate in a future retribution ; eſpecially, as mere 
matter and motion approach no nearer to ſenſibility, 
than to thought: and he, who will not venture to 
deny that brutes have ſenſibility, ſhouid not haſtily 
pronounce, that they have only a material exiſtence, 
While my mind was thus buſied, the evening ſtole 
1mperceptibly away ; and at length morning fucceded . 
to midnight: my attention was remitted by degrees, 4 
and I fell aſleep in my chair. | 
THOUGH the labours of memory and judgment 
were now at an end, yet fancy was ſtill buſy : by this 
roving wanton I was conducted through a dark ave- 
nue, which, after many windings, terminated in a 
lace which ſhe told me was the elyſium of birds and 
beats Here I beheld a great variety of animals, 
whom I perceived to be endowed with reaſon and 
Speech : this prodigy, however, did not raiſe aftoniſh- 
ment, but curiofity. I was impatient tolearn, what 
were the topics of diſcourſe in ſuch an aſſembly ; and 
hoped te gain av aluable addition to my remarks upon 
human 
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*kuman life. For this purpoſe I approached a HoRSE 
and an Ass, who ſeemed to be engaged in ſerious 
\ converſation ; but I approached with great caution 
and humility : for I now confidercd them as in a ſtate 


ſuperior to mortality ; and I fearcd to incur the con- 


* tempt and indignation, which naturally riſe at the 


ſight of a tyrant who is diveſted of his power. My 


- caution was, however, unneceſſary, for they ſeemed 
- wholly to diſregard me; and by degrees I came near 
enough to overhear them. | 


Ir I had periſhed,” ſaid the Ass, when I was 
4 diſmiſſed from the earth, I think I ſhould have been 


© a loſer by my exiſtence ; for during my whole life, 
> © there was ſcarce an interval of an hour, in which I 


<< did not ſuffer the axcumulated miſery of blows, hun- 
„ ger, and fatigue. When I was a colt, I was ſtolen 
„ by a Gypſie, who placed two children upon my 
* back in a pair of panniers, before I had perfectly 
acquired the habit of carrying my own weight 
© with ſteadineſs and dexterity. By hard fare and ill 
treatment, I quickly became blind; and when the 
family, to which I belon ged, went into their win- 
ter quarters in Norwood, I was ſtaked as a bet 
<< againſt a couple of geeſe, which had been found 
by ta fellow who came by, driving before him two 
of my brethren whom he had overloaded with bags 
of ſand : a halfpenny was thrown up; and to the 
< inexpreflible increaſe of my calamity, the dealer 

© in ſand was the winner. 
© WHEN I came to town I was harneſſed with my 
two wretched aſſociates to a cart, in which my new 
*© maſter had piled up his commodity till it would hold 
no more. The load was ſo diſproportionate to our 
* ſtrength, that it was with the utmoſt difficulty and 
labour dragged very flowly over the rugged pave- 
*© ment of the ſtreets, in which every ſtone was an 
* almoſt inſuperable obſtacle to our progreſs. One 
% morning very early, as we were toiling up Snow- 
hill with repeated efforts of ſtrength, that was ſti- 
*© mulated, even to agony, by the inceſſant ſtrokes of 
a whip, which had already lain our loins bare even 
to the bone; it happened, that being placed in the 
| „ - 65 aſts, 
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© ſhafts, and the weight preſſing hard upon me, I 


© fell down, Our driver regarded my misfortune, 
© not with pity but rage; and the moment he turned 
© about he threw a ſtick with iuch violence at my 
© head, that it foreed out my eye, and paſſing through 
ce the {ocket into the brain, I was inſtantly dil{niſted 
&©& from that miſery, the compariſon of which with 
© my preſent ſtate conſtitutes great part of its feli- 
© city. But you, ſurely, if I may judge by your 
e ſtature, and the elegance of your make, was among 
© the favorites of mankind ; you was placed in a 
higher and a happier ſtation ; you was not the 
* ſlave of indigence, but the pride of greatneſs ; 
* your labour was ſport, and your reward was 
„ triumph, eaſe, plenty and attendance. 

I 1s true,” replied the STEED, I was a favo- 
©« rite: but what avails it to be the favorite of ca- 


price, avarice and barbarity? My tyrant was a 


„ wretch who had gained a conſiderable fortune by 
* play, particularly by racing. I had won him many 
large ſums; but being at length excepted out of 
© every match, as having no equal, he regarded even 
© my excellence with malignity, when it was no 
longer ſubſervient to his intereſt. Vet I ſtill lived 
ce jn eaſe and plenty; and as he was able to ſell even 
© my pleaſures, though my labour was become uſeleſs, 


© I had a ſeraglio in which there was a perpetual ſuc- 


© ceſhon of new beauties. At laſt, however, an- 
© other competitor appeared: I enjoyed a new 


triumph by anticipation; I ruſhed into the field, . 


© panting for the conqueſt; and the firſt heat I put my 
© maſter in poſſeſſion of the {takes, which amounted 
© to ten thouſand pounds. The proprietor of the 
© mare that I had diſtanced, notwithſtanding this 
& diſgrace, declared with great zeal, that ſhe thould 
© run the next day againſt any gelding in the world 


for double the ſum: my mafter immediately ac- 


© cepted the challenge, and told him, that he would 
© the next day produce a gelding that ſhould beat 
her: but what was my aſtoniſhment and indigna- 
* tiop, when I diſcovered that he moſt cruelly and. 


% frau- 
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* fraudulently intended to qualify me for this match 
upon the ſpot; and to ſacrifice my life at the very 
* ©& moment, in which every nerve ſhould be ſtrained 
6 in his ſervice. 

© As I knew it would be in vain to reſiſt, I ſuffered 
© myſelf to be bound: the operation was performed, 
and ] was inſtantly mounted and ſpurred on to the 
„goal. Injured as I was, the love of glory was 
© iti}] ſuperior to the deſire of revenge: I determined 
to die as I had lived, without an equal; and hav- 
ing again won the race, I funk'down at the poſt in 
© an agony, which ſoon after put an end to my life.“ 

WurN I had heard this horrid narrative, which in- 
deed I remembered to be true, I turned about in ho- 
neſt confuſion, and bluſhed that I was a man. But 
my reflections were interrupted by the notes of a 
BLACKBIRD, who was ſinging the ſtory of his own 
fate with a melody that irreſiſtibly compelled my at- 
tention. By this gentle and harmonious being | was 
not treated with equal contempt; he perceived that 
] liſtened with curioſity, and interrupting his ſong, 
Stranger,“ ſays he, “ though I am, as thou ſeeſt, 
in the fields of Elyſium, yet my happineſs is not 
* compl:te; my mate is ſtill expoſed to the miſeries 
aof mortality, and I am ſtill vulnerable in her. O! 
{© ſtranger, to bribe thy triendſhip, if peradventure 
it may reach my love, I will gratify the curioſity 
with which thy looks enquire after me. I fell by 
the unprovoked enmity of man, in that ſeaſon when 
© the dictates of nature are love. But let not my 
* cenſure be univerſal ; for as the elegy which I ſing, 
&« was written by a human being, every human bein 
© is not deſtitute of compaſſion, nor deaf to the lan- 
© guage in which our joys and fears are expreſſed.“ 
He then, after a ſweet though ſhort prelude, made 
the grove again eccho with his long. 


The ſun had chac'd the winter's ſnow, 
And kindly loos'd the froſt- bound foil ; 
The melting ſtreams began to flow, 
And plow-men urg'd their annual toil, 


*T was 
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Twas then amid the vernal throng, 

Whom nature v/2kes to mirth and love, 
A BLACKBIRD rais'! his amorous ſong, 

And thus it eccho'd through the grove : 
« O! faireſt of the feuther'd train, 

„For whom I ſing, for whom I burn; 
** Attend with pity to my ſtrain, 
And grant my love a kind return. 

« See, ſee, the winter's ſtorms are flown, 

„And Zephyrs gently fan the air! 

« Let us the genial influence own, 

Let us the vernal paſtime ſhare, 
„The Raven plumes his jetty wing, 

To pleaſe his croaking paramour z 
© The Larks reſponſive love-tales ſing, 

And tell their paſſion as they ſoar. 

* But truſt me, love, the Raven's wing 

© Is not to be compar'd with mine; 
„Nor can the Laik fo ſweetly ſing 

As I, who ſtrength wich ſweetneſs join, 
© With thee FI! prove the ſweets of love, 

Wich thee divide the cares of life; 
No fonder huſband in d grove, 

Nor none than thee a happier wife. 
« F'Il lead thee to the cle reſt rill, 

© Whoſe ſtreams am:mg the pebbles ſtray z 
There will we fit and ſip our fill, 

Or on the flow'ry border play. 

JI guide thee to the thickeſt brake, 

© Impervious to the ſchool- boy's eye: 
4 For thee the plaiſter'd neſt I'll make, 

And on thy downy pinions lie. 
© To get thee food I'll range the fields, 

And cull the beſt of ev'ry kind; 
„Whatever nature's bounty yields, 

Or love's aſſiduous care can find. 
And when my lovely mate would ſtray, 

To taſte the ſummer's ſweet at large, 
At home I'll wait the live-long day, 

And tend at home our infant charge. 


When 
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„When prompted by a mother's care 

** 'Thy warmth ſhall form th'impriſon'd young, 
With thee the taſk I'll fondly ſhare, 

„Or chear thy Jabours with my ſong.” 
He ceas'd his ſong. The melting dame 

With tender pity heard his ſtrain ; 
She felt, ſhe own'd a mutual flame, 

And haiten'd to relieve his pain. 
He led her to the nuptial bow'r, 

And neſtled cloſely to her fide, 
The happieſt bridegroom in that hour, 

And ſhe the moſt enamour'd bride. 
Next morn he wak'd her with a ſong 

* Ariſe ! behold the new-born-day 
The Lark his mattin peal has rung; 

„ Ariſe my love, and come away!“ 
Together through the fields they ſtray'd, 

And to the verdant riv'let's ſide, 
Renew'd their vows, and hopp'd and play'd, 

With honeſt joy and decent pride. 
But O ! my muſe with pain relates 

The mournful ſequel of my tale; 
Sent by an order of the Fates, 

A gunner met them in the vale. 
Alarm'd, the lover cry'd, My dear, 

« Haſte, haſte away; from danger fly 
“Here, gunner, turn thy vengeance, here! 

O ſpare my love, and let me die.” 
At him the gunner took his aim ; 

The aim he took was much too true; 
O! had he choſe ſome other game, 

Or ſhot as he had us'd to do! + 
Divided pair ! forgive the wrong, 

While I with tears your fate rehearſe: 
I'll join the widow's plaintive ſong, 

And fave the lover in my verſe, 


The emotions which this ſong produced in my boſom 
awaked me; and I immediately recollected, that, 
while I ſlept, my imagination had repeated“ an elegy 

occaſioned 


+ Never having killed any thing before or ſince, 
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occaſioned by ſhooting a BLACKBIRD on Valentine's 
day,” which had a few days before been communi— 
cated to me by a gentleman, who is not only eminent 
for taſte, literature and virtue, but for his zeal in de- 
fence of that religion, which molt ſtrongly inculcates 
compaſſion to interior natures, by the example of its 
Divint AUTHOR, who gave the moſt ſtupendous 
proof of his compaſſion for ours. 


-- t- BE-A. .- DEE OREN 


A parallel between ALEXANDER and a Highwayman. 
[Advent. N? 47.] 


AN, though as a rational being he has thought 
M fit to ſtile himſelf the lord of the creation, is 
yet frequently the voluntary ſlave of prejudice and 
cuſtom ; the moit general opinions are often abſurd, 
and the prevailing principles of action ridiculous. 

IT may, however, be allowed, that if in theſe 
inſtances reaſon always appeared to be overborne by 
the importunity of appetite ; if the future was facri- 
ficed to the preſent, and hope renounced only for 
poſſeſſion; there would not be much cauſe for won- 
der: but that man ſhould draw abſurd concluſions, 
contrary to his immediate intereſt ; that he ſhould 
even at the riſque of life, gratify thoſe vices in fome, 
which in others he puniſhes with a gibbet or a wheel, 
is in the higheſt degree aſtoniſhing ; and is ſuch an 
inſtance of the weakneſs of our reaſon, and the fal- 
libility of our judgment, as ſhould incline us to accept 
with gratitude of that guidance which is from An E. 

Bor if it is ſtrange, that one man has been immor- 
talized as a God, and another put to death as a f:lon, 
for actions which have the ſame motive and the lame 
tendency, merely becauſe they were circumſtantially 
different; it is vet more ſtrange, that this diference 
has always been ſuch as increaſes the abſurdity ; and 
that the action which expoſes a man to infamy and 
death, wants only greater aggravation of guilt, and 

more 
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-more extenſive and pernicious effects, to render him 
the object of veneration and applauſe. 

BaGSHOr, the robber, having loſt the booty of a 
week among his aflociates at hazard, loaded his 
piſtols, mounted his horſe, and took the Kentiſh road, 
with a refolution not to return till he had recruited his 
purſe. Within a few miles of London, juſt as he 
heard a village-clock ſtrike nine, he met two gentle- 
men in a poſt-chaiſe which he ſtopped. One of the 
gentlemen immediately preſented a piſtol, and at the 
ſame time a ſervant rode up armed with a blunderbuſs. 
The robber, perceiving that he ſhould be vigorouſly 
oppoſed, turned off from the chaiſe and diſcharged a 
piſtol at the ſervant, who inſtantly fell dead from his 
horſe. The gentlemen had now leaped from the 
chaiſe : but the foremoſt receiving a blow on his 
head with the ſtock of the piſtol that had been juſt 
fired, reeled back a few paces : the other having fired 
at the murderer without ſucceſs, attempted to diſ- 
mount him and ſucceeded ; but while they were grap- 
pling with each other, the villain drew a knife, and 
{tabbed his antagoniſt to the heart. He then, 
with the calm intrepidity of a hero who is familiar 
with danger, proceeded to rifle the pockets of the 
dead; and the ſurvivor having recovered from the 
blow, and being imperiouſly commanded to deliver, 
was now obliged to comply. When the victor had 
thus obtained the pecuniary reward of his proweſs, he 
determined to loſe no part of his glory which as con- 
queror was now in his power: turning, therefore, to 
the unhappy gentleman, whom he had plundered, he 
condeſcended to inſult him with the applauſe of con- 
ſcious ſuperiority ; he told him, that he had never 
robbed any perſons who behaved better ; and as a 
tribute due to the merit of the dead, and a token of 
his eſteem for the living, he generouſly threw him 
back a ſhilling to prevent his being ſtopped at the 
turnpike. | 

HE now remounted his horſe, and ſet off towards 
London : but at the turnpike, a coach that was pay- 
ing the toll obſtructed his way ; and by the light of 

the ſlambeau that was behind it, he diſcovered that his 
8 — | coat 
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coat was much ſtained with blood: this diſcovery 
threw him into ſuch confuſion, that he attempted to 
ruſh by; he was however prevented; and his appear - 
ance giving great reaſon to ſuſpect his motive, he was 
ſeized and detained. 

In the coach were two ladies, and alittle boy about 
five years old. The ladies were greatly alarmed, when 
they heard that a perſon was taken who was ſuppoſed 
to have juſt committed a robbery and a murder : they 
aſked many queſtions with great eagerneſs, but their 
enquiries were little regarded, till a gentleman rode 
up, who ſeeing their diſtreſs, offered his aſſiſtance. 
"The elder of the two ladies acquainted him, that her 
huſband SIR HARRY FREEMAN was upon the road 
in his return from Graveſend, where he had been to 
receive an only ſon upon his arrival from India, after 
an abſence of near fix years; that herſelf and her 
daughter-in-law were come out to meet them, but 
were terrified with the apprehenſion that they might 


have been ſtopped by the man who had juſt been 


taken into cuſtody. Their attention was now ſud- 
denly called to the other {ide of the coach by the child, 
who cried out in a tranſport of joy, There is my 
grand papa.” This was indeed the ſurvivor of the 
three who had been attacked by BAGSsHOT: he was 
mounted on his ſervant's horſe, and rode ſlowly by 
the ſide of the chaiſe in which he had juſt placed the 
body of his ſon, whoſe countenance was disfigured 


with blood, and whoſe features were {till impreſſed 


with the agonies of death. Who can expreſs the 
grief, horror, and deſpair, with which a father ex- 
hibited this ſpectacle to a mother and a wife, who 


expected a fon and a huſband, with all the tenderneſs 


and ardour of conjugal and parental affection; who 
bad long regretted his abſence, who had anticipated 
the joy of his return, and were impatient to put into 


his arms a pledge of his love which he had never 
teen. 


I wiLL not attempt to deſcribe that diſtreſs, which 


tears would not have ſuffered me to behold : let it 
ſuffice, that ſuch was its effect upon thoſe who were 
preſent, that the murderer was not without difficulty 

| conducted 
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conducted alive to the priſon; and I am confident, 
that few who read this ſtory, would have heard with 
regret that he was torn to pieces by the way. 

Bor before they congratulate themtelves upon a 
ſenſe, which always diſtinguiſhes right and w:tong by 
ſpontaneous approbation and cenſure, let them tell 
me with what ſentiments they read of a youthful mo- 
narch, who at the head of an army in which every 
man became a hero by his example, paſſed over moun- 
tains and deſarts, in ſearch of new territories to in- 
vade, and new potentates to conquer ; who routed 
armies which could ſcarce be numbered, and took 
cities which were deemed impregnable. Do they not 
follow him in the path of ſlaughter with horrid com- 
placency ? and when they ſee him deluge the peace- 
ful fields of induſtrious ſimplicity with blood, and 
leave them deſolate to the widow and the orphan of 


the poſſeſſor, do they not grow frantic in his praiſe, ' 


and concur to deify the mortal who could conquer 
only for glory, and return the kingdoms that he 
Won! 

To theſe queſtions, I am confident the greater part 
of mankind muſt anſwer in the affirmative; and yet 
nothing can be more abſurd than their different ap- 
2 of the HERO and the THIEF. 

THE conduct of BAGSHOT and ALEXANDER had 
in general the ſame motives, and the ſame tendency ; 
they both ſought a private gratification at the expence 
of others; and every circumſtance in which they dif- 
fer, is greatly in favour of BacsHorT. | 

BAGSHOr, when he had lolt his laſt ſhilling, had 
loſt the power of gratifving every appetite whether 
criminal or innocent; and the recovery of this power, 
was the object of his expedition, 

ALEXANDER, when he fet out to conquer the 
world, poſſeſſed all that BacsHoT hoped to acquire, 
and more; all his appetites and paſſions were grati- 
fed, as far as the gratification of them was poſhble ; 
and as the force of temptation is always ſuppoſed 
proportionably to extenuate guilt, ALEXANDER'S 
guilt was evidently greater than BaGsHoT's, becaule 
it cannot be pretended Me his temptation was equal. 

| | IT 
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BuT though ALEXANDER could not equally in- 
creaſe the means of his own happineſs, yet he pro- 
duced much more dreadful and extenſive evil to ſociety 
in the attempt. BAGsHoOT killed two men; and 1 
have related the murder and its conſequences, with 
ſuch particulars as uſually rouze that endibility, which 
often lies torpid during narratives of general calamity. 
ALEXANDER, perhaps, deſtroyed a million: and 
whoever reflects, that each individual of this number 
had ſome tender attachments which were broken by 
his death; ſome parent or wife, with whom he min- 
gled tears in the parting embrace, and who longed 
with fond ſolicitude for his return; or, perhaps, ſome 
infant whom his labour was to feed, and his vigilance 
protect; will ſec, that ALEXANDER was more the 
peſt of ſociety than BaGsHnor, and more deſerved a 
gibbet in the proportion of a million to one, 

IT may, perhaps, be thought abſurd, to enquire 
into the virtues of BaGsHoT's character; and yet 
virtue has never been thought incompatible with that 
of ALEXANDER. ALEXANDER, we are told, gave 
proof of his greatneſs of mind, by his contempt of 
danger; but as BaGsHoT's danger was equally vo- 
luntary and imminent, there ought to be no doubt 
but that his mind was equally great. ALEXANDER, 
indeed, gave back the kingdoms that he won; but 


after the conqueſt of a kingdom, what remained for 


ALEXANDER to give? To a prince, whoſe country 
he had invaded with unprovoked hoſtility, and from 
whom he had violently wreſted the bleſſings of peace, 
he gave a dominion over the widows and orphans of 
thoſe he had ſlain, the tinſel of dependent greatneſs, 
and the badge of royal ſubjection. And does not 
BAG$HOT deſerve equal honour, for throwing back 
a ſhilling to the man, whoſe perſon he had inſulted, 
and whoſe fon he had ſtabbed to the heart? ALEx- 
AN DER did not rayiſh or maſſacre the women whom 
he found in the tent of Darius; neither did honeſt 
BacsHoT kill the gentleman whom he had plun- 
dercd, when he was no longer able to reſiſt. 


Ir 
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Ir BacsHor, then, is juſtly dragged to prifon, 
amidſt the tumult of rage, menaces, and execrations 
let ALEXANDER, whom the lords of reaſon have ex- 
tolled for ages, be no longer thought worthy of a tri- 
umph. 

As the acquiſition of honour is frequently a motive 
to the riſque of life, it is of great importance to con- 
fer it only upon virtue; and as hunour is conferred 
by the public voice, it is of equal moment to {trip 
thoſe vices of their diſguiſe which have been miſtaken 
for virtue. The wretches who compoſe the army of 
a tyrant, are aſſociated by foliy in the ſervice of rapine 
and murder; and that man ſhould imagine they were 
deſerving honour by the maſſacre of each other, merely 
to flatter ambition with a new title, is, perhaps, as 
inſcrutable a myſtery as any that has perplexed rca- 
ſon, and as groſs an abſurdity as any that has diſgraced 
it. It is not, indeed, ſo much to puniſh vice, as to 
prevent miſery, that I wiſh to ſee it always branded 
with infamy : ſor even the ſucceſſes of vice terminate 


in the anguiſh of diſappointment. To ALEXANDER, 


the fruit of all his conqueſts was tears; and whoever 
goes about to gratify intemperate wiſhes, will labour 
to as little purpoſe, as he who ſhould attempt to fill a 
ſieve with water. | 

I was accidentally led to purſue my ſubject in this 
train, by the ſight of an hiſtorical chart, in which the 
riſe, the progreſs, the declenſion, and duration of 
empire, are repreſented by the arrangement of different 
colours; and in which, not only extent, but duration 
is rendered a ſenſible object. "The Grecian empire, 
which is diſtinguiſhed by a deep red, i a long but nar- 


row line; becauſe, though ALEXANDER marked the ' 


world with his colour from Macedonia to Egypt, yet 
the colours peculiar to the hereditary potentates whom 


he diſpoſſeſſed, again took place upon his death: and 


indeed, the queſtion, Whoſe name ſhall be connected 
with a particular country as its king, is, to thoſe who 
hazard life in the — as trifling, as whether a 
ſmall ſpot in a chart ſhall be ſtained with red or vel- 
low. That man ſhould be permitted to decide ſuch 
queſtions by means fo Sondra, is a reflection under 
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which he only can rejoice, who believes that GOD 
ONLY REIGNS; and can appropriate the promiſe, 
that ALL THINGS SHALL WORK TOGETHER FOR 
GOOD. 


So Fncpdpdndp}dpc}d yNIApaRcb yo ypc cd} 
On CHASTITY. [Guardian, No. 45.] 


12 know that I have been more intimately 
moved with pity in my whole life, than when [ 
was reading a letter from a young woman, not yet 
nineteen, in which there are theſe lamentable words, 
„Alas, whither ſhall I fly? he has deceived, ruined, 
and left me.” The circumſtances of her ſtory are 
only thoſe ordinary ones, that her lover was a man of 
greater fortune than ſhe could expect would addreſs 
to her upon honourable terms; but ſhe ſaid to herſelf, 
© She had wit and beauty, and ſuch charms as often 
« captivate fo far as to make men forget thoſe meaner 
„ conſiderations, and innocent freedoms were not to 
„ be denied: A gentleman of condition is not to be 
ce ſhunned purely for being ſuch; and they who took 
& notice of it, did it only out of malice, becauſe they 
% were not uſed by him with the ſame diſtinction. 
But I would have young women, who are orphans, 
or unguarded with powerful alliances, conſider with 
horror the inſolence of wealth: Fortune does in a great 
meaſure denominate what 1s vice and virtue; or if it 
does not go ſo far, innocence is helpleſs, and oppreſ- 
ſion unpuniſhed without its aſſiſtance ; for this reaſon 
it is, that I would ſtrictly recommend to my young 
females not to dally with men whoſe circumſtances 
can ſupport them againſt their falſhood, and have the 
faſhion of a baſe ſelf-intereſted world on their ſide, 
which inſtead of avenging the cauſe of an abuſed wo- 
man, will proclaim her diſhonour ; while the perſon 
injured is ſhunned like a peſtilence, he who did the 
wrong ſees no difference in the reception he meets 
with, nor is he the leſs welcome to the reſt of the ſex, 
who are {till within the pale of honour and innocence, 
4 Wrarr 
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Uttar makes this circumſtance the more lament— 
able, is, tha: it frequently falls upon thoſe who have 
grenteſt wm rit and underſtanding. Gentleneſs of dif - 
poititon and taſte of polite converſation, I-have often 


known ſnares toward vice in ſome, whilſt ſullenneſs 


and diſreliſh of any thing that was agreeable bave been 
the only defences of virtue in others. I have my un- 
hippy correſpondent's letter before me; and ſhe ſays 

e is ſure he is ſo much a gentleman, and he has 
that natural ſoftneſs, that if he reads any thing moving 
on this ſubject in my paper, it will certainly make 
him think. Poor Girl! © Cæſar aſhamed ! Has not 
he ſeen Pharſalia ?”* Does the poor creature imagine 
that a ſcrip of paper, a collection of ſentences, and 
an old man's talk of pleaſures which he is paſt, will 
have an effect upon him who could go on in a ſeries 
of falſchood ; let drop ambiguous 3 in her 
abſence, to give her falſe hope from the repetition of 
them by ſome friend that heard them; that could 
pot as much time in the purſuit of her, as would 

ave attained ſome uſeful art or ſcience; and that 
only to attain a ſhort revel of his ſenſes under a ſtupor 
of taith, honour and conſcience? No; the deſtruc- 
tion of a well-educated young woman is not accom- 
pliſned by the criminal, who 1s guilty of it, in a ſud- 
den ſtart of deſire; he is not ſu priſed into it by frailty ; 
but arrives at it by care, ſleill aud meditation, It is no 
ſmall aggravation of the guilt, that it is a thouſand 
times conquered and reſiſted, even while it is proſe- 
cuted. He that waits for fairer occaſions, for riper 
wiſhes, for the removal of a particular objection, or 
the conqueſt of any certain ſcruple, has it in his power 
to obey his conſcience, which often calls him, during 
the intrigue, a villain and a deſtroyer. ' here can be 
nothing ſaid for ſuch an evil; but that the reſtraints of 
ſhame and ignominy are broken down by the preva- 
lence of cuſtom. 1 indeed, expect that my 
precautions will have any great weight with men of 
mode; but I know not but they may be ſome way. 
efficacious on thoſe who have not yet taken their party 
as to vice and virtue for life; but I know not how it is, 
but our. ſex.has uſurped a certain authority to exclude 
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chaſtity out of the catalogue of maſculine virtues, by 
which means females adventure all againſt thoſe who 
have nothing to loſe; and they have nothing but empty 
ſighs, tears and reproaches againſt thoſe who reduced 
them to real ſorrow and infamy. But as I am now 
talking to the world yet untainted, I will venture to 
recommend chaſtity as the nobleſt male qualification. 

IT is methinks very unreaſonable that the difficulty 
of attaining all other good habits is what makes them 


honourable, but in this caſe the very attempt is be- 


come ridiculous. But in ſpite of all the raillery of the 
world, truth is {till truth, and will have beauties inſe- 
parable from it. I ſhould upon this occaſion bring 
examples of heroic chaſtity, were I not afraid of hav- 
ing my paper thrown away by the modiſh part of the 
town, who go no farther, at beſt, than the mere ab- 
fence of ill, and are contcnted to be rather irreproach- 
able than praiſe 3 In this particular, a gentle- 
man, in the court of Cyrus, reported to his majeſty 
the charms and beauty of Panthea, and ended his 


panegyrick by telling him, that ſince he was at leiſure 


he would carry him to viſit her, but that prince, who 
is a very great man to this day, anſwered the pimp, 
becauſe he was a man of quality, without roughneſs, 
and ſaid with a ſmile, © If I ſhould viſit her upon 
* your introduction now I have leiſure, I don't know 


+ but J might go again upon her own invitation, when 


J ought to be better employed.” But when I caſt 
about all the inſtances which I have met with in all 
my reading, I ſind not one fo generous, ſo honeſt, and 
fo noble as that of Joſeph in holy writ: When his maſ- 
ter hd truſted him ſo unreſervedly, (to ſpeak it in the 
empbatical manner of the ſcripture) © He knew not 
** ought he had ſave the bread which he did eat,” he 


was ſo unhappy as to appear irreh{tibly beautiful to 


his miſtreſs; but when this ſhameleſs woman proceeds 
to ſolicit him, how gallant is his anſwer ? “ Behold 
<< my maſter wotteth not what is with me in the 
„ houſe, and hath committed all that he hath to my 


% hand, there is none greater in the houſe than I, 


* 


neither hath he kept back any thing from me but 
*© thee, becauſe thou art his wife.” The ſame argu- 
ment, 
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ment, which a baſe mind would have made to its ſelf 
for committing the evil, was to this braye man the 
greateſt motive for forbearing it, that he could do it 
with impunity ; the malice and falſhood of the diſ- 
appointed woman naturally aroſe on that occaſion, 
and there is but a ſhort ſtep from the practice of vir- 
tue to the hatred of it. It would therefore be worth 
ſerious conſideration in both ſexes, and the matter is 
of importance enough to them, to aſk themſelves whe- 
ther they would change lightneis of heart, indolence 
of mind, chearful meals, untroubled ſlumbers, and 
gentle diſpoſitions, for a conſtant pruriency which 
thuts out all things that are great or indifterent, clouds 
the imagination with inſenſibility and prejudice to all 
manner of delight, but that which is common to all 
creatures that extend their ſpecies, 

A LoosE behaviour, and an inattention to every 
thing that is ſerious, flowing from ſome degree of 
this petulancy, is obſervable in the generality of the 
youth of both ſexes in this age. It is the one com- 
mon face of moſt publick mectings, and breaks in 
upon the ſobriety, I won't ſay ſeverity, that we ought 
to exerciſe in churches. Ihe pert boys and flippant 
girls are but faint followers of thoſe in the fame incli- 
nations at more advanced years. I know not who 
can oblige them to mend their manners; all that I 
pretend to, is to enter my proteſt that they are neither 
fine gentlemen nor ne ladies for this behaviour. As 
for the portraiturcs which I would propoſe, as the 
images of agreeable men and women, if they are not 
imitated or regarded, I can only anſwer, as I remem- 


ber Mr. Dryden did on the like occaſion, when a 


young fellow, juſt come from the play of Cleomenes, 
told him in raillery againſt the continency of his prin- 
cipal character. If I had been alone with a lady L 


mould not have paſſed my time like your Spartan; 


That may be,” anſwered the bard with a very grave 
face; “ but give me leave to tell you, Sir, you are 
„no hero.” 
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On natural and fantaſtical Pleaſures. | 
[Guardian, No. 49.] 


T is of great uſe to conſider the pleaſures which 
conſtitute human happineſs, as they are diſtinguiſh- 
ed into natural and fantaſtical. Natural pleatures I 
call thoſe, which not depending on the faſhion and 
caprice of any particular age or nation, are ſuited to 
human nature in general, and were intended by pro- 
vidence as rewards for the uſing our faculties agreeably 
to the ends for which they were given us. Fantaſtical 
pleaſures are thoſe which having no natural fitneſs to 
delight our minds, preſuppoſe ſome particular whim 
or taſte accidentally prevailing in a ſet of people to 
which it is owing that they pleaſe. 

Now I take it, that the tranquillity and chearful - 
neſs with which I have paſſed my life, are the effect 
of having, ever fince I came to years of diſcretion, 
continued my inclinations to the former ſort of plea- 
ſures. But as my experience can be a rule cnly to my 
ovn actions, it may probably be a ſtronger motive to 
induce others to the ſame ſcheme of life, if they would 
conſider that we are prompted to natural pleaſures by 
an inſtinct impreſſed on our minds by the author of 
our nature, who beſt underſtands our frames, and 
conſequently beſt knows what thoſe pleaſures are, 
which will give us the leaſt uneaſineſs in the purſuit, 
and the greateſt ſatisfaction in the enjoyment of them. 
Hence it follows, that the objects of our natural de- 
fires are cheap or eaſy to be obtained; it being a max- 
im that holds throughout the whole ſyſtem of created 
beings, that nothing is made in vain,” much leſs 
the inſtincts and appetites of animals, which the be- 
nevolence as well as wiſdom of the Deity, is ccn- 
cerned to provide for. Nor is the fruition of thoſe ob- 
jects leſs pleaſing, than the acquiſition is eaſy ; and the 
pleaſure is heightened by the ſenſe of having anſwered 
ſome natural end, and the conſciouſneſs of acting in 
concert with the ſupreme governor of the univerſe. 
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UNDER natural pleaſures I comprehend thoſe which 
are univerſally ſuited, as well to the rational as the 
ſenſual part of our nature. And of the pleaſures which 
aftect our ſenſes, thoſe only are to be eſteemed natu- 
ral that are contained within the rules of reaſon, 
which is allowed to be as neceſlary an ingredient of 
human nature as ſenſe. And, indeed, exceſſes of 
any kind are hardly to be eſteemed pleaſures, much 
leſs natural pleaſures. 

Ir is evident, that a deſire terminated in money is 
fantaſtical; ſo is the deſire of outward diſtinctions, 
which bring no delight of ſenſe, nor recommend us 
as uſeful to mankind; and the deſire of things merely 
becauſe they are new or foreign. Men, who are indiſ- 
poſed to a due exertion of their higher parts, are driven 
to ſuch purſuits as theſe from the reſtleſſneſs of the 
mind, and the ſenſitive appetites being eaſily ſatisfied. 
It is, in ſome ſort, owing to the bounty of Providence, 
that diſdaining a cheap and vulgar happineſs, they 
frame to themſelves imaginary goods, in which there 
is nothing can raiſe deſire, but the difficulty of obtain- 
ing them. Thus men become the contrivers of their 
own miſery, as a puniſhment on themſelves for de- 
parting from the meaſures of nature, Having by an 
habitual reflection on theſe truths made them familiar, 
the effect is, that I, among a number of perſons who 
have debauched their natural taſte, ſee things in a 
peculiar light, which I have arrived at, not by any un- 
common force of genius or acquired knowledge, but 
only by unlearning the falſe notions inſtilled by cuſtom 
and education, 

THe various objects that compoſe the world were 
by nature formed to delight our ſenſes; and as it is 
this alone that makes them deſirable to an uncorrupted 
taſte, a man may be ſaid naturally to poſſeſs them, when 
he poſſeſſeth thoſe enjoyments which they are fitted 
by nature to yield. Hence it is uſual with me to con- 
ſider myſelf as having a natural property in every ob- 
ject that adminiſters pleaſure to me. When J am in 
the country, all the fine ſeats near the place of my 
reſidence, and to which I have acceſs, I regard as 
mine. The ſame I think of the groves and fields 
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where I walk, and muſe on the folly of the civil land- 
lord in London, who has the fantaſtical pleaſure of 
draining dry rent into his coffers, but is a ſtranger to 
freſh air and rural enjoyments. By theſe principles I 
am poſſeſſed of half a dozen of the tineſt ſeats in Eng- 
land, which in the eye of the law belong to certain of 
my acquaintance, who being men of buſineſs chooſe 


— 


to live near the court. 

In ſome great families, where I chooſe to paſs my 
time, a {tranger would be apt to rank me with the 
other domeſticks; but in my own thoughts, and na- 
tural judgment, I am maſter of the houſe, and he 
who goes by that name is my ſteward, who eaſes me 
of the care of providing for myſelf the conveniencies 
and pleaſures of life. 

WHEN I walk the ſtreets, I uſe the foregoing na- 
tural maxim, (viz. That he is the true poſſeſſor of a 
thing who enjoys it, and not he that owns it without 


the enjoyment of it) to convince myſelf that I have a 


property in the gay part of all the gilt chariots that I 
meet, which Iregard as amuſements deſigned to delight 
my eyes, and the imagination of thoſe kind people 
who fit in them gaily attired only to pleaſe me. I have 
a real, and they only an imaginary pleaſure from their 
exterior embelliſhments. Upon the ſame principle, I 
have diſcovered that I am the natural proprietor of all 
the diamond necklaces, the crofles, ſtars, brocades, 
and embroidered clothes, which I ſee at a play or birth- 
night, as giving more natural delight to the ſpectator, 
than to thoſe that wear them. And I look on the 
beaus and ladies as ſo many paraquets in an aviary, 
or tulips in a garden, deſigned purely for my diver- 
fion. A gallery of pictures, a cabinet or library that 
I have free acceſs to, I think my own. In a word, 
all that I deſire is the uſe of things, let who will have 
the keeping of them. By which maxim I am grown 
one of the richeſt men in Great Britain; with this 
difference, that I am not a prey to my own cares, or 

the envy of others. 
Tur ſame principles I find of great uſe in my pri- 
vate economy. As I cannot go to the price of hiſtory- 
painting, 
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painting, I have purchaſed at eaſy rates ſeveral beau- 
tifully deſigned pieces of landſkip and perſpective, 
which are much more pleaſing to a natural taſte than 
unknown faces or Dutch gambols, thouzh done by the 
beſt maſters: my couches, beds, and window-cur- 
tains are of Iriſh-ſtuff, which thoſe of that nation 
work very fine, and with a delightful mixture of co- 
lours. There is not a piece of China in my houſe; 
but J have glaſſes of all forts, and ſome tinged with 
the fineſt colours, which are not the leſs pleaſing, be- 
cauſe they are domeſtick, and cheaper than foreign 
toys. Every thing is neat, entire and clean, and 
fitted to the taſte of one who had rather be happy 
than be thought rich. 

EvERY day, numberleſs innocent and natural gra- 
tifications occur to me, while I behold my fellow crea- 
tures Jabouring in a toilſome and abſurd purſuit of 
trifles; one, that he may be called by a particular 
appellation ; another, that he may wear a particular 
ornament, which I regard as a bit of ribband that has 
an agreeable effect on my ſight, but is ſo far from ſup- 
plying the place of merit, where it is not, that it ſerves 


only to make the want of it more conſpicuous, Fair 


weather is the joy of my ſoul ; about noon I behold a 
blue ſky with rapture, and receive great conſolation 
from the roſy daſhes of light which adorn the clouds of 
the morning and evening. When I am loſt among 
green trees, I do not envy a great man with a great 


croud at his levee. And I often lay aſide thoughts of 


going to an opera, that I may enjoy the ſilent plea- 
ture of walking by moon light, or viewing the ſtars 
ſparkle in their azure ground; which I look upon as 
part of my poſſeſſions, not without a ſecret indigna- 
tion at the taſteleſſneſs of mortal men, who, in their 
race through life, overlook the real enjoyments of it. 

Bur the pleaſure which naturally affects a human 


mind with the moſt lively and tranſporting touches, I 
take to be the ſenſe that we act in the eye of infinite 


wiſdom, power and goodneſs, that will crown our 
virtuous endeavours here, with a happineſs hereafter, 
large as our defires, and laſting as our immortal ſouls, 
This is a perpetual prive of gladneſs in the ue 
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This leſſens our calamities, and doubles our joys. 
Without this the higheſt ſtate of life is inſipid, and 
with it the loweſt is a paradiſe. What unnatural 
wretches then are thoſe who can be ſo ſtupid as to 
imagine a merit, in endeavouring to rob virtue of her 
ſupport, and a man of his — an as well as future 
bliſs? But as J have frequently taken occaſion to ani- 
madyert on that ſpecies of mortals, ſo I propoſe to re- 


peat my animadverſions on them, *till 1 ſee ſome 
ſymptoms of amendment. 


The Obſervance of Sunday recommended. An Allegory. 
[Rambler, No. zo.!] 


TT HERE are few taſks more ungrateful, than for 
perſons of modeſty to ſpeak their own praiſes. 
In ſome caſes, however, this muſt be done for the 
general ood, and a generous ſpirit will on ſuch occa- 
nions aſſert its merit, and vindicate itſelf with be- 
coming warmth. 

Mx circumſtances, fir, are very hard and peculiar, 
Could the world be brought to treat me as I deſerve, 
it would be a publick benefit. This makes me apply 
to you, that my caſe being fairly ſtated in a paper ſo 
generally eſteemed, I may ſuffer no longer from ig- 
norant and childiſh prejudices. 

My elder brother was a Jew. A very reſpectable 
perſon, but ſomewhat auſtere in his manner : highly 
and deſervedly valued by his near relations and inti- 
mates, but utterly unfit for mixing in a larger ſociety, 
or gaining a general acquaintance among mankind. 
In a venerable old age he retired from the world, and 
I in the bloom of youth came into it, ſucceeding him 
iy all his dignities, and formed, as I might reaſonably 

Tr, to be the object of univerſal love and 
eſteem. Joy and gladneſs were born with me; chear- 
fulneſs good humour and benevolence always attend- 
ed and endeared my infancy, That time is long 
paſt. So long that idle imaginations are apt to fancy 
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me wrinkled, old, and diſagteeable; but, unleſs my 14 
looking-glaſs deceives me, I have not yet loſt one 15 

charm, one beauty of my earlieſt years. However, 9 
thus far is too cerrain, I am to every body juſt what 

they chuſe to think me; ſo that to very few I appear 
in my right ſhape; and though naturally I am the 
friend of human kind, to few, very few comparatively, 
am I uſeful or agreeable, 

TH1s is the more grievous, as it is utterly impoſſible 
for me to avoid being in all forts of places and com- 
panies; and I am therefore liable to meet with perpe- 
tual affronts and injuries. Though I have as natural 
an antipathy to cards and dice, as ſome people have 
to a cat, many and many an afſembly am I forced to 
endure ; and though reſt and compoſure are my pecu- 
liar joy, am worn out, and harraſſed to death with 
journies by men and women of quality, who never 
take one, but when I can be of the party. Some, on 
a contrary extreme, will never receive me but in bed, 
where they ſpend at leaſt half of the time I have to 

| ſtay with them; and others are ſo monſtrouſly ill-bred 

' as to take phyſic on purpoſe when they have reaſon to 

expect me. Thoſe who keep upon terms of more po- 

liteneſs with me, are generally ſo cold and conſtrained 

in their behaviour, that I cannot but perceive myſelf 
an unwelcome gueſt ; and even among perſons deſerv- 

ing of efteem, and who certainly have a value for me, 
it is too evident that generally whenever I come I 

throw a dulneſs over the whole company, that I am 

entertained with a formal ſtiff civility, and that they 

are glad when I am fairly gone. 

How bitter muſt this kind of reception be to one 
formed to inſpire delight, admiration and love ! To # 
one capable of anſwering and rewarding the greateſt 4 
warmth and delicacy of ſentiments 

I was bred up among a ſet of excellent people, 
who affectionately loved me, and treated me with the 
utmoſt honour and reſpect. It would be tedious to re- 
late the variety of my adventures, and ſtrange viciſſi- 
tudes of my fortune in many different countries. Here 
in England there was a time when I lived 8 to 
my heart's deſire. Whenever I appeared, publick 
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aſſemblies appointed for my reception were crowded 
with perſons of quality and faſhion, early dreſt as for 
a court, to pay me their devoirs. Chearful hoſpi- 
tality every where crowned my board, and I was 
looked upon in every country pariſh as a kind of ſocial 
bond between the ſquitre, the parſon, and the tenants. 
The laborious poor every where bleſt my appearance: 
they do fo ſtill, and keep their beſt clothes to do me 
honour; though as much as I delight in the honeſt 
country folks, they do now and then throw a pot of 
ale at my head, and ſometimes an unlucky boy will 
drive his cricket-ball full in my face. 

EVEN in theſe my beſt days there were perſons who 
thought me too demure and grave. I muſt forſooth 
by all means be inſtructed by foreign maſters, and 
taught to dance and play. This method of education 
was ſo contrary to my genius, formed for much nobler 
Entertainments, that it did not ſucceed at all. 

I FELL next into the hands of a very different ſet. 
They were ſo exceſſively ſcandalized at the gaiety of 
my appearance, as not only to deſpoil me of the fo- 
reign fopperies, the paint and the patches that I had 
been tricked out with by my laſt misjudging tutors, 
but they robbed me of every innocent ornament I 
had from my infancy been uſed to gather in the fields 
and gardens ; nay they blacked my face, and covered 
me all over with a habit of mourning, and that too 
very coarſe and aukward. I was now obliged to ſpend 
my whole life in hearing ſermons; nor permitted ſo 
much as to ſmile upon any occaſion. 

Ix this melancholy diſguiſe I became a perfect bug- 
bear to all children and young folks. herever I 
came there was a general huſh, and immediate ſtop to - 
all pleaſantneſs of look or diſcourſe; and not being 
permitted to talk with them in my own language at 
that time, they took ſuch a diſguſt to me in thoſe tedi- 
ous hours of yawning, that having tranſmitted it to 
their children, I cannot now be heard, though it is 
long ſince I have recovered my natural form, and plea- 
fing tone of voice. Would they but receive my viſits 
kindly, and liſten to what I could tell them—let me 
fay it without vanity—how charming a companion 
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fhould I be! to every one could I talk on the ſubjects 
moſt intereſting and moſt pleaſing. With the great 
and ambitious, I would diſcourſe of honours and ad- 
vancements, of diſtinctions to which the whole world 
fhould be witneſs, of unenvied dignities and durable 
preferments. To the rich I would tell of inexhauſtible 
treaſures, and the ſure method to attain them. TI 
would teach them to put out their money on the beſt 
intereſt, and inſtruc the lovers of pleaſure how to ſe- 
cure and improve it to the higheſt degree. The beauty 


ſhould learn of me how to preſerve an everlaſting 


bloom. To the afflicted I would adminiſter comfort, 
and relaxation to the buſy. 

As I dare promiſe myſelf you will atteſt the truth of 
all I have advanced, there is no doubt but many will 
be defirous of improving their acquaintance with me; 
and that I may not be thought too difficult, I will tell 
you, in ſhort, how I wiſh to be received. 

You muſt know I equally hate lazy idleneſs and 
hurry. I would every where be welcomed at a tole- 
rably early hour with decent good-humour and grati- 
tude. I muſt be attended in the great halls pecu wry 
appropriated to me with reſpect; but I do not inſi 
upon finery : propriety of appearance, and perfect 
neatneſs is all I require. I muſt at dinner, be treated 
with a temperate, but a chearful ſocial meal; both the 
neighbours, and the poor ſhould be the better for me. 
Some time I muſt have tete a tete with my kind enter- 
tainers, and the reſt of my viſit ſhould be ſpent in 
pleaſant walks and airings among ſets of * 
people, in ſuch diſcourſe as I ſhall naturally dictate, or 
in reading fome few ſelected out of thoſe numberleſs 
books that are dedicated to me, and go by my name. 
A name that; alas ! as the world ſtands at preſent, 
makes them oftner thrown aſide than taken up. As 
thoſe converſations and books ſhould be both well 
choſen, to give ſome advice on that head may poſſibly 
furniſh you with a future paper, and any thing you 
Mall offer on my behalf will be of great ſervice to, 

Good Mr. 1 
Your faithful Friend and Servant, 


SUNDAY. 
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Religion and Superſtition. A Viſion. 
[Rambler, No 44.] 


1 HAD lately a very remarkable dream, which 
made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on me, that I remem- 
der it every word; and if you are not better employed, 
you may read the relation of it as follows. 
MkETHOUGH I was in the midſt of a very entertain- 
ing ſet of company, and extremely delighted in attend- 
ing to a lively converſation, when on a ſudden I per- 
ceived one of the moſt ſhocking figures imagination 
can frame, advancing towards me. She was dreſt in 
black, her ſkin was contracted intoathouſand wrinkles, 
her eyes deep ſunk in her head, and her complexion 
pale and livid as the countenance of death. Her looks 
were filled with terror and unrelenting ſeverity, and 


her hands armed with whips and ſcorpions. As ſoon 


as ſhe came near, with a horrid frown, and a voice 
that chilled my very blood, ſhe bid me follow her. 
I obeyed, and ſhe led me through rugged paths, beſet 
with briars and thorns, into a deep ſolitary valley. 
Wherever ſhe paſſed the fading verdure withered be- 
neath her ſteps; her peſtilential breath infected the 
air with malignant vapours, obfcured the luſtre of 
the ſun, and involved the fair face of heaven in uni- 
verſal gloom. Diſmal howlings reſounded through 
the foreſt, from every baleful tree the night-raven 
uttered his dreadful note, and the proſpect was filled 
with deſolation and horror. In the midſt of this tre- 
mendous ſcene my execrable guide addreſſed me in the 
following manner. 

*RETIRE with me, O raſh unthinking mortal, from 


the vain allurements of a deceitful world, and learn 


that pleaſure was not deſigned the portion of human 
life. Man was born to mourn and to be wretched; 
this is the condition of all below the ſtars, and who 
ever endeavours to oppoſe it acts in contradiction to 
the will of heaven. Fly then from the fatal enchant- 
ments 
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« ments of Youth and ſocial delight, and here con- 
* ſecrate thy ſolitary hours to lamentation and woe- 
<« Miſery is the duty of all n and 
every enjoyment is an offence to the Deity, who is 
to be worſhipped only by the mortification of every 
“ ſenſe of pleaſure, and the everlaſting exerciſe of 
* ſighs and tears.” 

THis melancholy picture of life quite ſunk my ſpi- 
rits, and ſeemed to annihilate every principle of joy 
within me. I threw myſelf beneath a blaſted yeugh, 
where the winds blew cold and diſmal round my head, 
and dreadful apprehenſions chilled my heart. Here l 
reſolved to lie till the hand of death, which I impa- 
tiently invoked, ſhould put an end to rhe miſeries of 
a life ſo deplorably wretched. In this ſad ſituation I 
{pied on one hand of me a deep muddy river, whoſe hea- 
vy waves rolled on in flow ſullen murmurs. Here I de- 
termined to plunge, and was juſt upon the brink, when 
] found myſelf ſuddenly drawn back. I turned about, 
and was ſurpriſed by the ſight of the lovelieſt object I 
had ever beheld. The moſt engaging charms of youth 
and beauty appeared in all her form; effulgent glories 
ſparkled in her eyes, and their awful ſplendors were 
ſoftened by the gentleſt looks of compaſſion and peace. 
At her approach, the frightful ſpectre, who had be- 
fore totmented me, vaniſhed away, and with her all 
the horrors ſhe had cauſed. The gloomy clouds bright- 
ened into chearful ſun-ſhine, the groves recovered 
their verdure, and the whole region looked gay and 
blooming as the garden of Eden. I was quite tranf- 
ported at this unexpected change, and reviving plea- 
ſure began to glad my thoughts, when, with a look 
of inexpreſſible ſweetneſs, my beauteous deliverer 
thus uttered her divine inſtructions. 


TRUTH and Love, and the parent of BENE VO“ 
LENCE, HoPE and Joy. That monſter from whoſe 
power I have freed you is called SUPERSTITION, 
{he is the child of DisconTENT, and her followers 
© are FEAR and SORROW. Thus different as we are, 
© ſhe has often the inſolence to aſſume my name and 


character, and ſeduces unhappy mortals to think 


„us 
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* My name is RELIGION, I am the offspring of 
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us the ſame, till ſhe, at length, drives them to the 
* borders of DesPAIR, that dreadful abyſs into 
*© which you were juſt going to ſink. 

© Look round and ſurvey the various beauties of 
this globe, which heaven has deſtined for the ſeat 
of human race, and conſider whether a world thus 
exquiſitely framed could be meant for the abode of 
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of providence diffuſed ſuch innumerable objects of 
delight, but that al} might rejoice in the privilege. 
of exiſtence, and be filled with gratitude to the be- 
neficent author of it? Thus to enjoy the bleſſings 
he has ſent, is virtue and obedience; and to reject 
them merely as means of pleaſure, is pitiable ig- 
norance, or abſurd perverſeneſs. Infinite goodneſs 
is the ſource of created exiſtence ; the proper ten- 
dency of every rational being, from the higheſt or- 
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is to riſe inceflantly from lower degrees of happi- 
neſs to higher. They have each faculties aſſigned 
them for various orders of delights.” 

WIA, cried I, is this the language of RELI- 
GION ? Does ſhe lead her votaries through flowery 
paths, and bid them paſs an unlaborious life? Where 
are the painful toils of virtue, the mortifications of 
penitents, the ſelf-denying exerciſes of ſaints and 

eroes ?” 

ATR true enjoyments of a reaſonable being,“ an- 
ſwered ſhe mildly, “ do not conſiſt in unbounded in- 


© dulgence, or luxurious eaſe, in the tumult of paſ-- 


„ ſions, the languor of indolence, or the flutter of 
light amuſements. Yielding to immoral pleaſure 
*© corrupts the mind, living to animal and trifling ones 
debaſes it; both in their degree diſqualify it for its 
genuine good, and confign it over to wretchedneſs. 
" would be really happy muſt make the di- 
„ ligent and regular exerciſe of his ſuperior powers 
his chief attention, adoring the perfections of his 
„Maker, expreſſing e e his fellow creatures, 
* cultivating inward rectitude. To his lower faculties 
* he muſt 1 ſuch gratifications as will, by refre{h- 
ing him, invigorate his nobler purſuits. In the 

regions 


miſery and pain. For what end has the laviſh hand 


der of raptured ſeraphs, to the meaneſt rank of men, 
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regions inhabited by angelic natures, unmingled 
felicity for ever blooms, joy flows there with a per- 
petual and abundant ſtream, nor needs there any 
mound to check its courſe. Being conſcious of a 
frame of mind originally diſeaſed, as all the human 
race has cauſe to be, muſt uſe the regimen of a 
ſtricter ſelf-government, W hoever has been guilty 
of voluntary exceſſes muſt patiently ſubmit both 
to the painful workings of nature, and needful ſe- 
verities of medicine in order to his cure. Still he 
is entitled to a moderate ſhare of whatever alleviat- 
ing accommodations this fair manſion of his mer- 
citul parent affords, conſiſtent with his recovery. 
And in proportion as this recovery advances, the 
livelieſt joy will ſpring from his ſecret ſenſe of an 
amended and improving heart.—dSo far from the 
horrors of deſpair is the condition even of the guil- 
ty.—dShudder, poor mortal, at the thought of that 
gulph intowhich thou waſt but now going to plunge. 
* WHILE the moſt faulty have every encourage- 
ment to amend, the more innocent ſou] wilt be ſup- 
ported with {till ſweeter conſolations under all its 
experience of human infirmities; ſupported by the 
gladdening aſſurances that every ſincere endeavour 
to out-grow them, ſhall be afhiſted, accepted and 
rewarded, T'o ſuch a one the lowlieſt ſelf-abaſe- 
ment is but a dee p-laid foundation for the moſt ele- 
vated hopes; ſince they who faithfully examine and 


-acknowledge what they are, ſhall be enabled under 


my conduct to become what they defire, The chriſ- 
tian and the heroe are inſeparable; and to the aſ- 
pirings of unaſſuming truſt, and filial confidence, 
are ſet no bounds. Jo him who is animated with 
a view of obtaining approbation from the ſovereign 
of the univerſe, no difficulty is inſurmountable. Se- 
cure in this purſuit of every needful aid, his con- 
ſlict with the ſevereſt pains and ti14ls, is little more 
than the vigorous exercties of a mind in health. His 
patient dependance on that providence which looks 
through all eternity, his filent reſignation, his rea— 
dy accommodation of his thoughts and behaviour 
to its inſcrutable ways, is at once the moſt 8 
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© lent ſort of felf-denial, and a ſource of the moſt 
« exalted tranſports. Society is the true ſphere of 
„% human virtue. In ſocial active life, difficulties w:1! 
& perpetually be met with; reſtraints of many kinds 
© will be neceſſary; and itudying to behave tight in 
reſpect of theſe is a difcipiine of the kuman heart, 
uſeful to others, and improvinz to itſelf, Suffering 
is no duty but where it is neceſſary to avoid guilt, 
or to do good ; nor pleaſure a crime, but where it 
ſtrengthens the influence of bad inclinations, or 
lefliens the generous activity of virtue. "The happi- 
neſs . to man in his preſent ſtate, is indeed 
faint and low compared with his immortal proſpects 
and noble capacities; but yet whatever portion of 
it the diſtributing hand of heaven offers to each in- 
dividual, is a needful ſupport and refreſhment for 
the preſent moment, fo far as it may not hinder the 
attaining his fhnal deſtination. 
„ RETURN then with me from continual miſery to 
« moderate enjoyment, and grateful alacrity. Re- 
„turn from the contracted views of ſolitude to the 


cc 


| - proper duties of a relative and dependent being. Re- 


gion is not confined to cells and cloſets, nor re- 
« ſtrained to ſullen retirement. Theſe are the gloomy 
„% doctrines of SUPERSTITION, by which ſhe en- 
*© deavours to break thoſe chains of benevolence and 
«* ſocial] affection, that link the welfare of every par- 
« ticular with that of the whole. Remember that 
the greateſt honour you can pay to the author of 
*© your being is by ſuch a chearful behaviour, as diſ- 
covers a mind ſatisfied with his diſpenſations.” 
HERE my preceptreſs pauſed, and I was going to 
expreſs my acknowledgment for her diſcourſe, when 
a ring of bells from the neighbouring village, and a 


new-riſen ſun darting his beams through my win- 
dows, awaked me. 


On 
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On Lying, [ Adventurer, No 50. ] 


V HEN Ari/totle was once aſked, what a man 
could gain by uttering falſchoods ; he replied, 
© not to be credited when he ſhall tell the truth.” 

THE character of a liar is at once ſo hateful and 
contemptible, that even of thoſe who have loſt their 
virtue it might be expected, that from the violation 
of truth they ſhould be reſtrained by their pride. Al- 
moſt every other vice that diſgraces human nature, 
may be kept in countenance by applauſe and aſſocia- 
tion: the corrupter of virgin innocence ſees himſelf 
envied by the men, and at leaſt not deteſted by the 
women: the drunkard may eaſily unite with beings, 
devoted like himſelf to noiſy merriment or ſilent in- 
ſenſibility, who will celebrate his victories over the 
novices of intemperance, boaſt themſelves the com- 
panions of his proweſs, and tell with rapture of the 
multitudes whom unſucceſsful emulation has hurried 
to the grave: even the robber and the cut- throat have 
their followers, who admire their addreſs and intre- 
pidity, their ſtratagems of rapine, and their fidelity to 
the gang. 

THE liar, and only the liar, is invariably and uni- 
verſally deſpiſed, abandoned, and diſowned : he has 
no domeſtic conſolations, which he can oppoſe to the 
cenſure of mankind, he can retire to no fraternity, 
where his crimes may ſtand in the place of virtues ; 
but is given up to the hiſſes of the multitude, without 
friend and without apologiſt. It is the peculiar condi- 
tion of falſehood, to be equally deteſted by the good 
and bad: Thedevils,” ſays Sir Thomas Brown, do 
© not tell lies to one another; for truth is neceſſar 
to all ſocieties; nor can the ſociety of hell ſubſit 
“ without it.” | 

IT is natural to expect, that a crime thus generally 
deteſted, ſhould be generally avoided ; at leaſt that 
none ſhould expoſe himſelf to unabated and unpitied 
infamy, without an adequate temptation : and that to 
guilt ſo eaſily detected, and fo ſeverely puniſhed, an 
adequate temptation would not readily be found. 


Yer 
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VE ſo it is, that in defiance of cenſure and con- 
tempt, truth is frequently violated ; and ſcarcely the 
molt vigilant and unremitted circumſpection will ſe- 
cure him that mixes with mankind, from being hour- 
ly deceived by men of whom it can ſcarcely be ima- 
gined, that they mean any injury to him or profit to 
themſelves; even where the ſubject of converſation 
could not have been expected to put the paſſions in 
motion, or to have excited either hope or fear, or 
zeal or malignity, ſufficient to induce any man to put 
his reputation in hazard, however little he might va- 
lue it, or to overpower the love of truth, however 
weak might be its influence. 

THe caſuiſts have very diligently diſtinguiſhed lyes 
into their ſeveral claſſes, according to their various de- 
grees of malignity : but they have, I think, generally 
omitted that which is moſt common, and, perhaps, 
not leaſt miſchievous; which ſince the moraliſts have 
not given it a name, I ſhall diſtinguiſh as the Lye of 
VaniTy. 

To vanity may juſtly be imputed moſt of the falſe- 
hoods, which every man perceives hourly playing up- 
on his ear, and, perhaps, moſt of thoſe that are pro- 
pagated with ſucceſs. To the lye of commerce, and 
the lye of malice, the motive is ſo apparent, that they 
are ſeldom negligently or implicitly received: ſuſ- 
picion is always watchful over the practices of inte- 
reſt; and whatever the hope of gain, or deſire of 
miſchief, can prompt one man to aſſert, another is 
by reaſons equally cogent incited to refute. But va- 
nity pleaſes herſelf with ſuch ſlight gratifications, and 
looks forward to pleaſure ſo remotely conſequential, 
that her practices raiſe no alarm, and her ſtratagems 
are not eaſily diſcovered, | 

VANITY 1s, indeed, often ſuffered to paſs unpur- 
ſued by ſuſpicion ; becauſe he that would watch her 
motions, can never be at reſt; fraud and malice are 
bounded in their influence; ſome opportunity of time 
and place is neceſſaty to their agency; but ſcarce any 
man is abſtracted one moment trom his vanity ; and 
he, to whom truth affords no gratifications, is gere- 

rally inclined to ſeek them in talſehoods, 
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Ir is remarkable by Sir Kenelm Digby, & that every 
man has a deſire to appear ſuperior to others, though 
c it were only in having ſeen what they have not ſeen.” 

SUCH an accidental advantage, ſince it neither im- 
plies merit, nor confers dignity, one would think 
ſhould not be deſired ſo much as to be counterfeited : 
yet even this vanity, trifling as it is, produces ipnu- 
merable narratives, all equally falſe ; but mare or leſs 


.credible, in proportion to the ſkill or con dence of 


the relater. How many may a man of diffuſive con- 
verſation count among his acquaintances, whoſe lives 
have been ſignalized by numberleſs eſcapes ; who ne- 
ver croſs the river but in a {torm, or take a journey 
into the country without more adventures than befel 
the knight-errants of antient times in pathleſs foreſts 
or enchanted caſtles! How many muit he know, to 
whom portents and prodigies are of daily occurrence; 
and for whom nature is hourly working wonders invi- 
ſible to every other eye, only to ſupply them with 
ſubjects of converſation | 
* OTHERS there are that amuſe themſelves with the 
diſſemination of falſehood, at greater hazard of detec- 
tion and diſgrace; men marked out by ſome lucky 
planet for univerſal confidence and friendſhip, who 
ave been conſulted in every difficulty, entruſted with 
every ſecret, and ſummoned to every tranſaction: it 
is the ſupreme felicity of theſe men, to ſtun all com- 
panies with noiſy information; to ſtill doubt, and 
overbear oppoſition, with certain knowledge or au- 


thentick intelligence, A liar of this kind, with a ſtrong 


memory or briſk imagination, is often the oracle of an 
obſcure club, and, till time diſcovers his impoſtures, 
dictates to his hearers with uncontrouled authority ; 
for if a public queſtion be ſtarted, he was preſent at 
the debate; if a new faſllion be mentioned, he was 
at court the firſt day of its appearance; if a new per- 
formance of literature draws the attention of the pub- 
lic, he has patroniſed the author, and ſeen his work 
in manuſcript; if a criminal of eminence be condemned 
to die, he often predicted his fate, and endeavoured 
his reformation; and who that lives at a diſtance from 
the ſcene of action, will dare to contradict a man, 


who 
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who reports from his own eyes and ears, and to whom 
all perſons and affairs are thus intimately known ? 
Tris kind of falſehood is generally ſucceſsful for a 
time, becauſe it is practiſed at firſt with timidity and 
caution; but the proſperity of the liar is of ſhort du- 
ration; the reception of one ſtory, is always an incite- 
ment to the forgery of another leſs probable; and he 
goes on to triumph over tacit credulity, till pride or 
reaſon riſes up againſt him, and his companions will 
no longer endure to fee him wiſer than themſelves. 
IT is apparent, that the inventors of all theſe fic- 
tions intend ſome exaltation of themſelves, and are 
led off by the purſuit of honour from their attendance 
upon truth : their narratives always imply ſome con- 
ſequence in favour of their courage, . their ſagacity, 
or their activity, their familiarity with the learned, 
or their reception among the great; they are always 
bribed by the preſent pleaſure of ſeeing themſelves ſu- 
erior to thoſe that ſurround them, and receiving the 
— of ſilent attention and envious admiration. 
Burr vanity is ſometimes excited to fiction by leſs 
viſible gratifications: the preſent age abounds with a 
race of liars who are content with the conſciouſneſs of 
falſehood, and whoſe pride is to deceive others with- 
out any gain or glory to themſelves. Of this tribe it is 
the ſupreme pleaſure to remark a lady in the playhouſe 
or the park, and to publiſh, under the character of a 
man ſuddenly enamoured, an advertiſement in the 
news of the next day, containing a minute deſcription 
of her perſon and her dreſs. From this artifice, how- 
ever, no other effect can be expected, than perturba- 
tions which the writer can never ſee, and conjectures 
of which he can never be informed: ſome miſchief, 
however, he hopes he has done; and to have done 
miſchief, is of ſome importance. He ſets his invention 
to work again, and produces a narrative of a robbery, 
or a murder, with all the circumſtances of time and 
place accurately adjuſted, This is a jeſt of greater ef- 
fect and longer duration: if he fixes his ſcene at a pro- 
per diſtance, he may for ſeveral days keep a wife in 
terror for her huſband, or a mother for her fon Rin 
pleaſe 
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pleaſe himſelf with reflecting, that by his abilities and 
addreſs ſome addition is made to the miſerics of life. 

THERE is, I think, an antient law in Scatland, by 
which LEASING-MAKING was Copitally puniſhed, I 
am, indeed, far from deliring to inereaſe in this king- 
dom the number of executions: yet I cannot but think, 
that they who deſtroy the confidence of ſociety, weak- 
en the credit of intelligence, and interrupt the ſecuri— 
ty of life; harraſs the delicate with ſhame, and per- 
plex the timorous with alarms ; might very properly 
be awakened to a ſenſe of their crimes, by denuncia- 
tions of a whipping poſt or pillory : ſince many are 
ſo inſenſible of right and wrong, that they have no 
ſtandard of action but the law; nor feel guilt, but 
as they dread puniſhment. 


Fw far the precept to love our Enemies is praficable. 
(Advent. N 48.] 


O Lovk AN ENEMY, is the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſtic of a religion, which is not of man but 
of GOD. It could be delivered as a precept only by 
Him, who lived and died to eſtabliſh it by his exumple. 
AT the cloſe of that ſeaſon, in which human frailty 
has commemorated ſufferings which it could not ſuſ- 
tain, a ſeaſon in which the moſt zealous devotion can 
only ſubſtitute a change of food for a total abſtinence 
of forty days; it cannot, ſurely, be incongruous to 
conſider, what approaches we can make to that divine 
love which theſe ſufferings exprelied, and how far 
man, in imitation of his SAVIOUR, can bleſs thoſe 
who curſe him, and return good for evil. 

We cannot, indeed, behold the example but at a 
diſtance ; nor confider it without being ſtruck with a 
ſenſe of our own debility : every man who compares 
his life with this divine rule, inſtead of exu'ting in 
his own excellence, will ſmite his breaſt like the pub- 
lican, ard cry out, GOD be merciful to me a ſin- 
ner!“ Thus to acquaint uy with ourlclves, may, per- 


haps, 
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haps, be one uſe of the precept ; but the precept can- 
not, ſurely, be conſidered as having no other. | 

I KNow it will be ſaid, that our paſſions are not | 
in our power; and that, therefore, a precept, to love 
or to hate, is impoſſible; for if the gratification of 
all our wiſhes was offered us to love a ſtranger as we | 
love a child, we could not fulfil the condition, how- 
ever we might deſire the reward. 

Bur admitting this to be true, and that we can- , 
not love an enemy as we love a friend, it is yet 
equally certain, that we may perform thoſe actions 
which are produced by love from a higher principle : | 
we may, perhaps, derive moral excellence from na- 
tural defects, and exert our reaſon inſtead of indulg- i 
ing a paſſion. If our enemy hungers we may feed 
him, and if he thirſts we may give him drink: this, 
if we could love him, would be our conduct ; and this 
may itil] be our conduct, though to love him is im- 

offible. The CHRISTIAN will be prompted to re- 
lieve the neceſſities of his enemy, by his love to GOD: 
he will rejoice in an opportunity to expreſs the zeal of 
his gratitude and the alacrity of his obcdience, at the 
ſame time that he appropriates the promiſes and an- 
4 ticipatcs his reward. | 
At Eo though he who is benefhicent upon theſe prin- 
| || ciples, may in the ſcripture ſenſe be ſaid to love his 
| enemy; yet ſomething more may ſtill be effected: the 
paſſion itſelf in ſome degree is in our power; we may 
riſe to a yet nearcr emulation of divine forgiveneſs, 
we may think as well as act with kindneſs, and be 

ſanctified as well in heart as in life. 
| Too love and huitred are neceſfarily produced 
| in the human breaſt, when the proper objects of 
N theſe paſſions occur, as the colour of material ſub- 
1 ſtances is neccilarily perceived by an eye before which 
they are exhibited; yet it is in our power to change 
the paſſion, and to cauſe either love or hatred to be 
excited, by placing the ſame object in different cir- 
cumſtances; as a changeable ſilk of blue and yellow 
may be held ſo as to excite the idea either of yellow 

Or blue. | 
No 
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No act is deemed more injurious, or reſented with 
greater acrimony, than the marriage ot a child, cipe- 
cially of a daughter, without the conſent of a parent: 
it is frequently conſidered as a breach of the ſtrongeſt 
and tendereſt obligations; as folly and ingratitude, 
treachery and rebellion. By the imputation of theſe 
vices, a child becomes the object of indignation and 
reſentment : indignation and reſentment in the breaſt, 
therefore, of the parent are neceſſarily excited; and 
there can be no doubt, but that theſe are ſpecies of 
hatred. But if the child is conſidered as ſtill retaining 
the endearing ſoftneſs of a filial affection, as {till long- 
ing for reconciliation, and profaning the rites of mar- 
riage with tears; as having been driven from the path 
of duty, only by the violence of paſſions which none 
have always refiited, and which many have indulged 
with much greater turpitude ; the ſame object that be- 
fore excited indignation and reſentment, will now be 
regarded with pity, and pity is a ſpecies of love. 

THOsE, indecd, who reſent this breach of filial du— 
ty with implacability, though perhaps it is the only 
one of which the offender has been guilty, demon- 
ſtrate that they are without natural affection ; and 
that they would have proſtituted their offspring, if not 
to luſt, yet to affections which are cqually vile and 
ſordid, the thirſt of gold, or the cravings of ambition: 
for he can never be thought to be ſincerely intereſted 
in the felicity of his child, who when ſome of the 
means of happineſs are loft by indifcretion, ſuffers 
his reſentment to take away the reſt, 

AMONG friends, ſallies of quick reſentment are ex- 
tremely frequent. Friendſhip is a conſtant recipro- 
cation of benefits, to which the ſacrifice of private in- 
tzreſt is ſometimes neceſſary: it is common for each 
to ſet too much value upon thoſe which he beſtows, 
and too little upon thoſe which he receives; this mu- 
tual miſtake in ſo important an eſtimation, produces 
mutual charges of unkindneſs and ingratitude; each, 
perhaps, profeſſes himſelf ready to forgive, but nct- 
ther will condeſcend to be forgiven. Pride, there- 
fore, {till increaſes the enmity which it began; the 
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friend is conſidered as ſelfiſh, aſſuming, injurious and 
revengeful ; he conſequently becomes an object of 
hatred ; and while he is thus conſidered, to love him 
is impoſſible. But thus to conſider him, is at once a 
folly and a fault: each ought to reflect, that he is, at 
leaſt in the opinion of the other, incurring the crimes 
that he imputes ; that the foundation of their enmity 
13 no more than a miſtake ; and that this miſtake 1s 
the effect of weakneſs or vanity, which is common to 
all mankind : the character of both would then aſſume 
a very different aſpect, love would again be excited 
by the return of its object, and each would be impa- 
tient to exchange acknowledgements, and recover 
the felicity which was ſo near being loſt. 

Bur if after we have admitted an acquaintanice to 
cur boſom as a friend, it ſhould appear that we had 
miſtaken his character ; if he ſhould betray our con- 
fdence, and uſe the knowledge of our affairs, which 
perhaps he obtained by offers of ſervice, to effect our 
ruin; if he defames us to the world, and adds perju- 
ry to falſehood ; if he violates the chaſtity of a wife, 
or ſeduces a daughter to proftitution ; we may {ſtill 
conſider him in ſuch circumitances as will incline us 
to fulfill the precept, and to regard him without the 
rancour of hatred or the fury of revenge. 

EVER character, however it may deſerve puniſh- 
ment, excites hatred only in proportion as it appears 
to be malicious ; and pure malice has never been im- 
puted to human beings. The wretch, who has thus 
deceived and injured us, ſhould be conſidered as hav- 


ing ultimately intended, not evil to us, but good to 


himſelf. It ſhould alſo be remembered, that he has 
miſtaken the means; that he has forfeited the friend- 


ſhip of Him whoſe favour is better than life, by the 


ſame conduct which forfeited ours; and that to what- 
ever view he ſacrificed our temporal intereſt, to that 
alſo he ſacrificed his own hope of immortality ; that 
he is now ſeeking felicity which he can never find, 
and incur: ing puniſhment that will laſt for ever. And 
how much better than this wret.h is he, in whom the 
contemplation of his condition can excite no pity ! 

Surely, 


a 
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Surely, if ſuch an enemy hungers, we may, without 
ſuppreſling any paſſion, give him food; for who that 
ſecs a criminal dragged to execution, for whatever 
crime, would refuſè aim a cup of cold water: 

On the contrary, he, whom GOD has forgiven, 
muſt neceſſarily become amiable to man: to conider 
his character without prejudice or partiality, atter it 
has been changed by repentance, is to love him ; and 
impartially to conſider it, is not only our duty but our 
intereſt. | 

Tuus may we love our enemies, and add a digni- 
ty to our nature of which pagan virtue had no con- 
ception. But if to love our enemies 1s the glory of a 
CHRISTIAN, to treat others with celdncfs, news 
and malignity, is rather the rep:vach of a nend th; 

a man. Unprovoked enmity, the frown of 1 MW 
neſs, and the menaces of ophreſion, inoud be far 
from thoſe who profeſs themſelves to be ioliowcis of 
Him who in his life went about d. bing FO F ; V. 201 
ftantly healed a wound that was given in his Celence 3 
and who, when he was fainting 1 in his laſt agony, and 
treated with mockery and deriſion, conceived at once 
a prayer and an apology for his murderers; FATHER 
FORGIVE 5 THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THEY 
DO. 


* 3 JE 'S, KI AN. %. S% A. . ., BP, 8 4 W, , * . N * N 9 1 $; * 
Rules for Cæuderſatien. [Guard. N* 24. ] 


HE faculiy of interchanging our thoughts with 

one anocher, or what we expreſs by the word 
Converſation, has always been repreſ:nted by moral 
writers as one of the nobleſt priviiezes of reaſon, and 
which more particularly fets mankind above the brute 
part of the creation, 

Trougcn nothing fo much gains upon the affec- 
tions as this extcmpore eloquence, which we have con- 
ſtantly occaſton for, and are obliged to practiſe every 
day, we very rarely meet with any who excel in it. 

Trex converſation of moſt men is diſagreeable, not 
ſo much for wane of wit and Kearningy as of good- 
breeding.and diſcretion. 


E 3 IF 
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Ir you reſolve to pleaſe, never fpcak to gratify any 
particular vanity or paſhon of your own, but always 
with a deſign cither to divert or inform the company. 
A man who only aims at one of theſe, is always eaſy 
in his diſcourſe, He is never out of humour at being 
interrupted, becauſe he conſiders that thoſe who hear 
him-are the beſt judges whether what he was ſaving 
could either divert or inform them. 

A MODEST perſon ſeldom fails to gain the good- 
will of thoſe he converſes with, becauſe no body en- 
vies 2 man, who does not appear to be pleaſed with 
himſelf. 

We ſhould talk extremely little of ourſelves. In- 
deed what can we ſay? It would be as imprudent to 


«iſcoyer our faults, as ridiculous to count over our 


tancied virtues. Our private and domeſtic affairs 
are no leſs improper to be introduced in converſation. 
What does it concern the company how many horſes 
you keep in your ſtables? Or whether your ſervant 
15 moſt knave or fool ? 

A MAN may equally affront the company he is in, 
by engrofling all the talk, or obſerving a contemptu- 
ous hilence, | 

BryroRE you tell a ſtory it may be generally not 
arniſs to draw a ſhort character, and give the company 
a true idea of the principal perions concerned in it, 
"The beauty of moſt things conſiſting not ſo much in 
their being ſaid or done, as in their being ſaid or done 
by ſuch particular perfon, or on ſuch a particular oc- 
caſion. 

NoTWITHSTANDING all the advantages of youth, 
few voung people pleaſe in converſation ; the reaſon 
is, that want of experience makes them poſitive, and 
what they ſay is rather with a deſign to pleaſe them- 
ſelves than any one elſe. 

IT is certain that age itfelf ſnall make many things 
paſs well enough, which would have been laughed at 
in the mouth of one much younger. 

NoTHING, however, is more inſupportable to men 
of ſenſe, than an empty formal man who ſpeaks in 
proverbs, and decides all controverſies with a ſhore 

{cntences 
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fentence. IT his piece of {tupidity is the more unſuf— 
ferable, as it puts on the air of wiſdom. 

A PRUDENT nun will avoid talking much of any 
Particular iich, for which he is remarkably famous. 
There is not niethinks an handſomer thing ſaid of Mr. 
Cowley in his whole lite, than that none but his inti- 
mate friends ever diſeovered he was a great poet by his 
diſcourſe; beſides the decency of this rule, it is cer- 
tainly founded in good policy. A man who talks of 
any thing he is already famous for, has little to get, 
but a great deal to loſe. I might add, that he who is 
ſometimes ſilent on a ſubject where every onc is ſa- 
tished he could {peak well, will often be thought no 
leſs knowing in other matters, where perhaps he is 
wholly ignorant. 

Women are frightened at the name of argument, 
and are fooner convinced by an happy turn, or witty 
expreſſion, than by demonſtration. 

VHENEVER you commend, add your reaſons for 
doing ſo; it is this which diſtinguiſhes the approba- 
tion of a man of ſenſe from the flattery of ſycophants 
and admiration of fouls, 

RALLERY is no longer agreeable than while the 
whole company 1s pleated with it. I would leaſt of 
all be underitood to except the perſon rallied. | 

Trnovcn good-humour, ſenſe and diſcretion can 
ſeldom fail to make a man agreeable, it may be no ill 
policy ſometimes to prepare yourſelf in a particular 

2anner for converſation, by looking a little farther 
than your neighbours into whatever is become a reign- 
ing ſubject. If our armies are beſieging a place of im- 
porrance abroad, or our Houſe of Commons debating 
a bill of confequence at home, you can hardly fail of 
being heard with pleaſure, if you have nicely informed 
vourſelf of the ſtrength, fituation, and hiſtory of the 
firſt, or of the reaſo!1s for and againſt the latter. It 
Will have the ſame effect if when any ſingle perſon be- 
gins to make a noiſe in the world, you can learn ſome 
of the ſmalleſt accidents in his lile or converſation, 
which, though they are too fine for the obſervation of 
the vulgar, give more ſatisfaction to men of ſenſe, (as 
they are the beſt openings to a real character) than 
E 4. the 
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the recital of his molt glaring actions. I know but one 
ill conſequence to be feared trom this method, namely, 
that coming full charged into company, you ſhould 
relolve to unload whether an handſome opportunity 
offers itſelf or no. 

novo the aſking of queſtions may plead for it- 
ſelf the ſpecious names of modcity, and a defire of in- 
formation, it affords little pleaſure to the reſt of the 
company who are not troubled with the ſame doubts ; 
beſides which, he who aſks a queſtion would do well 
to conſider that he lies wholly at the mercy of another 
before he reccives an anſwer. | 

Norns 1s more lilly than the pleaſure ſome peo- 
ple take in what they call“ ſpeaking their minds.” A 
man of this make will ſay a rude thing for the mere 
pleaſure of ſaying it, when an oppoſite behaviour, full 
as innocent, might have preſerved his friend, or made 
his fortune. 

IT is not impoſſible for a man to form to himſelf as 
exquiſite a pleaſure in complying with the humour and 
ſentiments of others, as of bringing others over to his 
on; nde *tis the certain fign of a ſuperior genius, 
that can take and become whatever dreſs it pleaſes. 

{ $9 ALL only add, that beſides what I have here ſaid, 
there is ſomething which can never be learnt but in 
the company of the polite, The virtues of men are 
Caiching as well as their vices, and your own obſer— 


vations added to theſe, will ſoon dilcover what it is 


that commands attention in one man, and makes you 
tited and diſpleaſed with the diſcourſe of another. 


FFF 


The Study of Ajlrenomy recommended. 
[Guard. N? 169, ] 


N fair weather, when my heart is cheered, and I 
feel that exaltation of ſpirits which reſults from 
light and warmth, joined with a beautiful proſpect of 
nature, I rezard myſelf as one placed by the hand of 
God in the midit of an ample theatre, in which the 


lun, 
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ſun, moon and ſtars, the ſuits alſo, and vegetables of 
the earth, perpetually changing their poſitions, or 
their aſpects, exhibit an elegant entertainment to the 
underſtancing, as well as to the eye. 

THUNDER and lightning, rain and hail, the painted 
bow, and the glaring comets, are decorations of this 
mighty theatre, And the ſable hemiſphere ſtudded 
with ſpangles, the blue vault at noon, the glorious 
gildings and rich colours in the horizon, I look on as 


1o many fuccethve {cencs. 


Waex I coniider-things in this light, methinks i it ts 
a ſort of impiety to have no attention to the courſe of 
nature, and the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 
To be regardleſs of thoſe phænomena that are placed 
within our view, on purpoſe to entertain our faculties, 
and diſplay the wiſdom and power ef their Creat tor, 15 
an affront to providence of the ſame kind, (I hope it 
is not impious to make ſuch a ſmile) as it v wal Do 

to a good poet, to fit out his play without mining 
the plot or beauties of it, 

AND yet how few are there who attend to the dta- 
ma of nature, its artificial ſtructu r and thoſe ante 
rabie machines, whereby the paſſions of a philoſopher 
are gratefully agitated, and his ſou wu] allected with the 
ſweet emotions of joy and ſurprize! 

How many fox- hunters, and rural ſquires arc to be 


— 


found in Great Britain, who are ignorant that they 
have all this while lived en 2 19 0 ; that the fun is 
ſeveral thouſand times bigger than thc earth; and that 
there are other worlds within our view gicater aul 


more glorious than our own, Av, but 5 ſome inlite- 
rate fellow, I enjoy the world, and leave others to 
contempiate it. Yes, you cat and « drink, and run 
about upon it, that is, you enjoy it as a brute : but to 
enjoy it as a ration i] being, is to know it, to be ſen- 
ſible of its greatneſs and beauty, to br delig ahted weich 
its harmony, and by theſe refieQions to obtain 51k 
ſentiments of the Almig! ity mind that framed it. 
THE man who, uncmbarraiic with vulgar cares, 
leiſurely attends to the flux of things in nenen, and 
things on carth, and obferves the laws by winch they 
are governed, hath jecured to himftelt an vs yt and can- 
| 5 venlent 


| 
| 


preſent objects are grown tirciome and diſtaſteful, it 
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venient ſeat, where he beholds with pleaſure all that 
palies on the ſtage of nature, while thoſe about him 
are, ſome faſt aſleep, and others ſtruggling for the high- 
eſt places, or turning their eyes from the entertain- 


ment prepared by providence, to play at puſh-pin with 


one another, 

W1rTHIN this ample circumference of the world, 
the glorious lights that are hung on high, the meteors 
in the middle region, the various livery of the earth, 
and the profuſton of good things that diſtinguiſh the 
ſeaſons, yield a proſpect which annihilates all human 
grandeur. But when we have ſeen frequent returns of 
the ſame things, when we have often viewed the hea- 
ven and the earth in all their various array, our atten- 
tion flags and our admiration ceaſes. All the art and 
magniſicence in' nature could not make us pleafed 
with the ſame entertainment, preſented a hundred 
years ſucceſſively to our view. 

I an led into this way of thinking by a queſtion 
ſtarted the other night, viz. Whether it were poſſible 
that a man ſhould be weary of a fortunate and healthy 
courſe of life ? My opinion was, that the bare repeti- 
tion of the ſame objects, abſtracted from all other in- 


conveniencies, was ſufficient tocreate in our minds- 


a diſtaſte of the world; and that the abhorrence old 
men have of death, proceeds rather from a diſtruſt of 
what may follow, than from the proſpect of loſing 
any prefent enjoyments. For (as an antient author 
ſomewhere expreſſes it) when a man has ſeen the 
viciſſitudes of night and day, winter and ſummer, 
ſpring and autumn, the returning faces of the ſeveral 


parts of nature, what is there further to detain his 


fancy here below? 

THE ſpectacle indeed is glorious, and may bear 
viewing ſeveral times. But in a very few ſcenes of 
revolving years, we feel a ſatiety of the ſame images; 
the mind grows impatient to ſee the curtain drawn, 
and behold new ſcenes diſcloſed ; and the imagination 
is in this life filled with a confuſed idea of the next. 

DzaTH, conſidered in this light, is no more than 
paſſing from one entertainment to another. If the 
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35 in order to prepare our minds for a more exquiſite 
reliſh of thoſe which are freſh and new. If the good 
things we have hitherto enjoyed are tranſtent, they 
will be ſuccecded by thoſe which the inexhauſtible 
power of the Deity will ſupply to eternal ages. If the 
pleaſures of our preſent ſtate are hlended with pain 
and uneaſineſs, our future will conſiſt of ſincere un- 
mixed delights. Blefled hope ! the thought whereof 
turns the very imperfections of out nature into occa- 
ſions of comfort and joy. 

Bur what conſolation is left to the man who hath. 
no hope or proſpect of theſe things? View him in that 
part of life when the natural decay of his faculties 
concurs with the frequency of the ſame objects to- 
make him weary of this world, when like a man who 
hangs upon a precipice, his preſent ſituation is uneaſy, 
and the moment that he quits his hold, he is ſure of. 
finking into hell or annihilation. 

"THERE is not any character ſo hateful as his who 
invents racks and tortures for mankind. The free- 
thinkers make it their buſineſs to introduce doubts, 
perplexities and deſpair into the minds of men, and: 
according to the poet's rule, are moſt juitly. puniſhed: 


by. their own ſchemes. 
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The Voyage of Life. An Allegory. [Ramb. Ne 102. 
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IF E,“ ſays Seneca, is a voyage, in the pro- 
greſs of which, we are perpetually changing. 
our ſcenes; we firſt leave childhood behind us, then 
youth, then the years of ripened . manhood, then, 
© the better and more pleaſing part of old age.” The: 
peruſal of this paſſage, having excited in me a train: 
of reflections on the ſtate of man, the inceſſant Ructu-- 
ation of his wiſhes, the gradual. change of his dif-- 
poſition to all external objects, and the thoughtle!-- 
neſs with which he floats along ihe {tream of time, L. 
ſunk into a flumber amidſt my meditations, and, om: 
E. 6 a4 . ſud 
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a ſudden, found my ears filled with the tumult of 


labour, the ſhouts of alacrity, the ſhrieks of alarm, 
the whiſtle of winds, and the daſh of waters. 

Mx aſtoniſhment for a time repreſſed my curioſity; 
but ſoon recovering myſelf fo far as to enquire whither 
we were going, and what was the cauſe of ſuch cla- 
mour and contuſion, I was told that they were launch - 
ing out into the ocean of lie; that we had already paſ- 
{ed the ſtreights of infancy, in which multitudes had 
periſhed, ſome by the weakneſs and fragility of their 
veſſels, and more by the folly, perverſeneſs, or negli- 
gence, of thoſe who undertook to ſteer them ; and 
that we were now on the main ſea, abandoned to the 
winds and billows, without any other means of ſecu- 
rity, than the care of the pilot, whom it was always 
in our power to chooſe among great numbers that 
offered their direction and aſſiſtance. 

I THEN looked round with anxious eagerneſs: and 

firſt turning my eyes behind me, ſaw a itream flow- 
ing through flowery iſlands, which every one that 
jailed along ſeemed to behold with pleaſure ; but no 
ſooner touched, than the current, which, though not 
noiſy or turbulent, was yet irreſiſtible, bore him away. 
Beyond theſe iſlands all was darkneſs, nor could any 
of the paſſengers deſcribe the ſhore at which he firſt 
embarked, 
BETORE me, and on each fide, was an expanſe of 
waters violently agitated, and covered with fo thick a 
miſt, that the moſt perſpicacious eye could ſee but a 
little way. It appeared to be full of rocks and whirl- 
pools, for many ſunk unexpectedly while they were 
courting the gale with full fails, and inſulting thoſe 
whom they had left behind. So numerous, indeed, 
were the dangers, and ſo thick the darkneſs, that no 
caution could confer ſecurity. Yet there were many, 
who by falſe intelligence, betrayed their followers 
into whirlpools, or by violence puſhed thoſe whom 
they found in their way againſt the rocks. 

THE current was invariable and inſurmountable ; 
but though it was impoſſible to fail againſt it, or to re- 
turn to the place that was once patled, yet it was not fo 


violent 
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violent as to allow no opportunities for dexterity or 
courage, ſince, though none could retreat back from 
danger, yet they might often avoid it by oblique 
direction, 

Ir was, however, not very common to {tzer with 
much care or prudence; for, by ſome univerſal infa- 
tuation, every man appeared to think himſelf fate, 
though he ſaw his conlorts every moment finking 
round him; and no ſooner had the waves cloſed over 
them, than their fate and their miſconduct were for- 
gotten; the voyage was purſued with the ſame jocund 
confidence; every man congratulated himſelf upon 
the ſoundneſs of his veſſel, and believed himſelf able 
to ſtem the whirlpool in which his friend was ſwal- 
lowed, or glide over the rocks on which he was 
daſhed; nor was it often obſerved that the ſight of a 
wreck made any man change his courſe; it he turned 
aſide for a moment, he ſoon forgot the rudder, and 
left himſelf again to the diſpoſal of chance. 

Tuls negligence did not proceed from indifference, 
or from wearineſs of their preſent condition; for not 
one of thoſe, who thus ruſhed upon deſtruction, failed, 
when he was ſinking, to call loudly upon his aſſociates 
for that help which could not now be given him; and 
many ſpent their laſt moments in cautioning others 
againſt the folly, by which they were intercepted in 
the midſt of their courſe. Their benevolence was 
ſometimes praiſed, but their admonitions were unte- 
garded. | 

THe veſſels, in which we had embarked, being 
confeſſedly unequal to the turbulence of the ſtream of 
life, were viſibly impaired in the courſe of the voy- 
age; ſo that every paſſenger was certain, that how 
long ſoever he might, by favourable accidents, or by 
inceſſant vigilance, be preſerved, he mult fink at laſt. 

'in1s neceſſity of periſhing might have been expec- 
ted to ſadden the gay, and intimidate the daring, at 
leaſt to keep the melancholy and timorous in perpetual 
torments, and hinder them from any enjoyment of the 
varieties and gratifications which nature offered them 
as the ſolace of their labours ; yet in effect none ſeem- 
ed leſs to expect deſtruction than thoſe to whom it was 
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moſt dreadful! ; they all had the art of concealing their 


danger from themſelves; and thoſe who knew their 
inability to bear the ſight of the terrors that embar- 


raſſed their way, took care never to look forward, but 


found ſome amuſement for the preſent moment, and 


enerally entertained themſelves by playing with 


OPE, who was the conſtant aſſociate of the voyage 
of life. 

YET all that Hops ventured to promiſe, even to 
thoſe whom ſhe favoured moſt, was, not that they 


ſhould eſcape, but that they ſhould fink laſt ; and with. 


this promiſe every one was ſatisfied, though he laughed 
at the reſt for ſeeming to believe it, HoPt, indeed, 
apparently mocked the credulity of her companions; 
for in proportion as their veſſels grew leaky, ſhe re- 
doubled her aſſurances of ſafety; and none were more 
buſy in making proviſions for a long voyage, than 
they, whom all but themſelves ſaw likely to periſh. 


ſoon by irreparable decay. 


In the midſt of the current of life was the glg of 
InNTEMPERANCE, a dreadful whirlpool, interſperſed. 
with rocks, of which the pointed crags were conceal— 
ed under water, and.the tops covered with hervage,. 
on which Eass ſpread couches of repoſe, and with 
ſhades where PLEASURE warbled the ſong of invita- 
tion. Within ſight of theſe rocks all who ſailed on 


the ocean. of life muſt neceſſarily paG. RRASON, 
indeed, was always at hand to ſteer the paſſengers 


through a narrow out-let by which they might eſcapes. 
but very few could, by her intreaties or recnon'tran- 
ces, be induced to put the rudder into her hand, with-- 


out ſtipulating that ſhe ſhould approach fo neir unto. 


the rocks of PLEASURE, that they mig lit ſulace theme 
ſelves with a ſhort enjoyment of that dulicious region, 
after which they always determined to puriue their 
courſe without any other deviation. 

REASON was too often prevailed upon fo far by theſe. 
promiles, as to venture her charge within the eddy of 
the gulph of INTEMPERANCE, Where, indeed, the cir- 
cumvolution was weak, but yet interrupted the courſe. 
of the veſſel, and drew it, by inſenſible rotations, to- 
wards the centre. She then repented her temerity, and. 
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with all her force endeavoured to retreat; but the 
draught of the gulph was generally too ſtrong to be 
overcome; and the paſſenger, having danced in circles 
with a pleaſing and giddy velocity, was at laſt over- 
whelmed and loſt. "Thoſe few whom REasoNn was 
able to extricate, generally ſuffered fo many ſhocks 
upon the points which ſhot out from the rocks of 
PLEASURE, that they were unable to continue their 
courſe with the fame ſtrength and facility as before, 
but floated along timoroufly and feebly, endangered 
by every breeze, and ſhattered by every ruffle of the 
water, till they ſunk, by flow degrees, after long 
ſtruggles, and innumerable expedients, always re— 
pining at their own folly, and warning others againſt 
the firſt approach to the gulph of INTEMPERANCE. 

THERE were artiſts who profeſſed to repair the 
breaches and ſtop the leeks of the veſſels which had 
been ſhattered on the rocks of PLEASURE. Many 
appeared to have great confidence in their ſkill, and 
ſome, indeed, were preſerved by it from ſinking, who 
had recei ed only a ſingle blow; but I remarked that 
few veſlels laſted long which had been much repaired, 
nor was it found that the artiſts themſelves continued 
afloat longer than thoſe who had leaſt of their aſſiſt- 
ance, 

THe only advantage, which, in the voyage of life, 
the cautious had above the negligent, was, that they 
ſunk later, and more ſuddenly; for they paſſed for- 
ward till they had fometimes ſeen all thoſe in whoſe 
company they had iſſued from the ſtreights of infancy, 

eriſh in the way, and at laſt were overſet by a croſs 
32S without the toil of reſiſtance, or the anguiſh 
of expectation. But ſuch as had often fallen againſt 
the rocks of PLEASURE, commonly ſubſided by ſen- 
ſible degrees, contended long with the encroaching 
waters, and harraſſed themſelves by labours that ſcarce 
Hoes herſelf could flatter with ſucceſs, 

As I was looking upon the various fate of the mul- 
titude about me, I was ſuddenly alarmed with an ad- 
monition from ſome unknown Power. Gaze not 
„ idly upon others when thou thyſelf art ſinking, 
& Whence is this thoughtleſs tranquillity, when thay 

an 
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&« and they are equally endangered!“ I looked, and 
ſecing the gulph of INTEMPERANCE before me, 
ſtarted and awaked, 


8. . G. ASE GCE IG OOTSG SED 
On the Deſire of Gain. [Ramb. N? 131. ] 


HERE is ſcarcely any ſentiment in which, amidſt 
the innumerable varieties of inclination that 
nature or accident have ſcattered in the world, we 
find greater numbers concurring than in the with for 
riches; a wiſh indeed ſo prevalent that it may be con- 
{ſidered as univerſal and tranſcendental, as the deſire in 
which all other deſires are included, and of which the 
various purpoſes which actuate mankind are only 
ſubordinate ſpecies and difterent modifications. 

V/EALTH is indeed the general center of igclina- 
tion, the point to which all minds preſerve an invart- 
able tendency, and from which they aſterwrards di- 
verge in numberleſs directions. Whatever is the re- 
mote or ultimate deſign, the immediate care is to be 
rich; and in whatever enjoyment we intend finally 
to acquieſce, we ſeldom conſider it as attainable but 
by the means of money. Of wealth therefore all una- 
nimouſly confeſs the value, nor is there any diſagree- 
ment but about the uſe, 

No deſire can be formed which riches do not aſſiſt 
us togratify. He that places his happineſs in ſplendid 
equipage or numerous dependents, in rehne:! praiſe or 
popular acclamations, in the accumulation of curioſi- 
ties or the revels of luxury, in ſplendid edifices or wide 
plantations, muſt ftill either by birth or acquitition 
poſſeſs riches. They may be conſidered as the cle- 
mental principles of pleaſure, which may be com- 
bined with endleſs diverſity ; as the eſſential and ne- 
. ceſfary ſubſtance, of which only the form is left to be 

adjuſted by choice. 

I' x neceſiity of riches being thus apparent, it is 
not wonderful that almoit every mind has been em- 
ploycd in endeavours to acquire them; that multit woes 
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have vied with each other in arts by which life is 
furniſhed with accommodations, and which therefore 
mankind may reaſonably be expected to reward. 

IT had indeed been happy, if this predominant ap- 
petite had operated only in concurtence with virtue, 
by influencing none but thoſe who were zealous to 
deſerve what they were eager to poſſeſs, and had abi- 
lities to improve their own fortunes by contributing 
to the eaſe or happineſs of others. Jo have riches 
and to have merit would then have been the ſame, 
and ſucceſs might reaſonably have been conſidered as 
a proof of excellence. 

Bor we do not find that any of the wiſhes of men 
keep a ſtated proportion to their powers of attain- 
ment. Many envy and defire wealth, who can never 

rocure it by honeſt induſtry or uſeful knowledge. 
I hey tnerefore turn their eyes about to examine what 
other methods can be found of gaining that which 
none, however impotent or worthleſs, will be con- 
teat to want, 

A LITTLE enquiry will diſcover that there are nearer 
ways to profit than throvgh the intricacies of art, or 
up the ſteeps of labour; that what wiſdom and virtue 
ſcarcely receive at the cloſe of life, as the recompence 
of long toil and repeated efforts, is brought within the 
reach of ſubtilty and diſhoneſty by more expeditious 
and compendious meaſures: that the wealth of cre- 
dulity is an open prey to falſehood; and that the poſ- 
ſeHons of ignorance and imbecility are eaſily ſtolen 
away by the conveyances of ſecret artifice, or ſeized 
by the gripe of unreſiſted violence. 

Ix is likewiſe not hard to diſcover, that riches al- 
veays procure protection for themſelves, that they 
d:iz.zle the eyes of enquiry, divert the celerity of pur- 
ſuit, or appeaſe the ferocity of vengeance. When any 
mau is inconteſtably known to have large poſſeſſions, 
very few think it requilite to enquire by what practices 
they were obtained; the reſentment of mankind rages 
only againſt the ſtruggles of fecble and timorous cor- 
ruption, but when it has ſurmounted the firſt oppoſi— 
tion, it is afterwards ſupported by favour, and api- 
maccd by applauſe. 

THE 
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THe proſpect of gaining ſpeedily what is ardently 
deſired, and the certainty of obtaining by every acceſ- 
ſion of advantage an addition of ſecurity, have ſo far 
prevailed upon the paſſions of mankind, that the peace 
of liſe is deſtroyed by a general and inceilint {trugole 
for riches. It is obſerved of gold, by an od epigrame 
matiſt, that 12 hade 1t is ts be in fear, aud tg want it 1s 
to lein ſorrow, There is no condition wich is not 
diiquieted either with the care of gaining or of keep=- 
ing money; and the race of man may ve divided in 
a political eſtimate between thoſe who are practiſing 
fraud, and thoſe who are repelling it. 

Ir we conſider the preſent ſtate of the world, it will 
be found, that all confidence is loſt among mankind, 
that no man ventures to act where money can be en- 
dangered upon the faith of another. It is impoſſible 
to ſee the long ſerolls in which every contract is inclu- 
ded, with all their appendages of ſeals and atteſtation, 
without wondering at the depravity of thoſe beings, 
who mult be reſtrained from violation of promiſe by 
ſuch formal and public evidences, and precluded from 
equivo-ation and ſubterfuge by ſuch punctilious mi- 
nuteneſs. Among all the ſatires to which folly and 
wickedneſs have given occaſion, none is equally ſe- 
vere with a bond or a ſettlement. | 

OF the various arts by which riches may be ob- 
tained, the greater part are at the firſt view irreconcile- 
able with the laws of virtue; ſome are openly flagi- 
tious, and practiſed not only in neglect, but in de- 
flance of faith and juſtice; and the reſt are on every 
ſide fo entangled with dubious tendencies, and fo beſet 
with perpetual temptations, that very few, even of 
thoſe who are not yet abandoned, are able to preſerve 
their innocence, or can produce any other claim to 

ardon than that they have deviated from the right 
els than others, and have ſooner and more diligently 
endeavoured to return. 

Od of the chief characteriſticks of the golden age, 
of the age in which neither care nor danger had in- 
truded on mankind, is the community of poſſeſſions: 
ſtrife and fraud were totally excluded, and every tur- 
bulent paſſion was tilled, by plenty and oqualits 
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Such were indeed happy times, but ſuch times can re- 
turn no more. Community of poſſeſſion muit always 
include ſpontaneity of production; for what is only to 
be obtained by labour, muſt be of right the property 
of him by whoſe labour it is gained. And while a 
rightful claim to pleaſure or to affluence mutt be procu- 
red either by flow induitry or uncertain hazard, there 
will always be multitudes whom cowardice ar impa— 
tience will incite to more ſafe and more iperdy we— 
thods, who will ſtrive to pluck the fruit wihout 
cultivating the tree, and to ſhare the advantages of 
victory, without yartaking the danger of the battle. 

Id later ages, the conviction of danger to which 
virtue is expoſed while the mind continues open to the 
influence of riches, has determined many to vows of 
perpetual poverty; they have ſuppreſſed defire by cut- 
ting off the poſſibility of gratification, and ſecured 
their peace by deſtroying the enemy whom they had 
no hope of reducing to quiet ſubjection. But by de- 
barring themſelves from evil, they have reſcinded 
many opportunities of good; they have too often ſunk 
into inactivity and uſeleſſneſs; and though they have 
forborne to injure ſociety, have not fully paid their 
contributions to its happineſs, 

WrHriLE riches are ſo neceflary to preſent conve— 
nience, and ſo much more eaſily obtained by crimes 
than virtues, the mind can only be ſecured from yield- 
ing to the continual impulie of covetouſneſs by the 
p:cponderation of unchangeable and eternal motives, 
Gold will generally turn the intellectual balance, 
vihen weighed only againft reputation; but will be 
light and ineffectual when the oppoſite ſcale is charged 
with juſtice, veracity, and piety. 


SSS Ses 


Paoliteneſs a neceſſary Auxiliary to Knowledge and Virtue, 
[Advent, N* 87.] 


T HERE are many accompliſhments which, 
though they are comparatively trivial, and may 
be acquired by ſmall abilities, are yet of great impor- 
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tance in our common intercourſe with men. Of this 
kind is that general courteſy, which is called (300D 
BREEDING; a name, by which, as an artificial ex- 
cellence, it is at once characteriſed and recom- 
mended. 

Goop Breeding, as it is generally employed in the 


gratiſication of vanity, a paſſion almoit univerſally 


predominant, is more highly prized by the mejority 
than any other; and he who wants it, though he 
may be preſerved from contempt by inconteitibie ſu- 
periority cither of virtue or of parts, will yet be re- 
garded with malevolence, and avoided as an enemy 
with whom it is dangerous to combat. 

In ſome inſtances, indeed, the enmity of others 
cannot be avoided without the participation of guilt; 
but then it is the enmity of thoſe, with whom neither 
virtue nor wiſdom can deſire to aflociate : and good 
breeding may generally be practiſed upon more eaſy 
and more honourable terms, than acquieſcence in the 
detraction of malice or the adulation of ferviiity, the 
obſcenity of a letcher, or the blaſphemy of an infidel. 
Diſagreeable truths may be ſuppreſſed ; and when 
they can be ſuppreſſed without guilt, they cannot in- 
nocently be uttercd; the boaſt of vanity may be 
ſuffered without ſevere reprehenſion, and the prattle 
of abſurdity may be heard without expreſſions of con- 
lempt. | 

IT happens, indeed, ſomewhat unfortunately, that. 
the practice of good breeding, however neceſlary, is 
cbitructed by the poſſeſſion of more valuable talents 
and that great integrity, delicacy, ſenſibility, and 
ſpirit, exalted genius, and extenſive learning, fre- 
quently render men ill-bred. 

PETRARCH relates, that his admirable friend and 
cotemporary, Dante Aligberi, one of the moſt exalted 
and original geniuſes that ever appeared, being ba- 
niſhed his country, and having retired to the court of 
a prince, which was then the ſanctuary of the unfor— 
tunate, was held at firſt in great eſteem; but became 
daily leſs acceptable to his patron, by the ſeverity of 
his manners and the freedom of his ſpeech. There were 
at the ſame court many players and buffoons, 2 
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ſters and debauchees, one of whom, diſtinguiſhed 
for his impudence, ribaldry, and obſcenity, was greatly 
careſſed by the reſt; which the prince ſuſpecting Daxte 
not to be pleaſed with, ordered the man to be brought 
b-fore him, and having highly extolled him, turned to 
Dante and ſaid, ** I wonder that this perſon, who is 
„by ſome deemed a fool, and by others a madman, 
„ ſhould vet be ſo generally pleaſing, and ſo gene- 
& rally beloved; when you, who are celebrated for 
& wiſdom, are vet heard without pleaſure and com- 
&« mended without friendſhip.” * You would ceaſe 
© to wonder, replisd Dante, if you con ſidered, that 
« conformity of character is the fource of friend- 
„ ſhip.” This ſarcaſm, which had all the force of 
truth, and all the keenneſs cf wit, was intolerable; 
and Dante was immediately diſgraced and baniſhed, 
Bur by this anſwer, though the indignation which 
produced it was founded in virtue, Dante probably 
gratified his own vanity, as much as he mortifed that 
of others: it was the petulant reproach of reſent- 
ment and pride, which is always retorted with rage; 
and not the {till voice of REAsoON, which is heard 
with complacency and reverence: if Dante intended 
reformation, his anſwer was not wiſe; if he did not 
intend reformation, his anſwer was not good. 
GREAT delicacy, ſenſibility, and penetration, do 
not leſs obſtruct tne practice of good breeding than 
integrity. Perſons thus qualified, not only diſcover 
proportionably more faults and failings in the charac- 
ters which they examine, but are more diſguſted with 
the faults and failings which they diſcover : the com- 
mon topics of converſation are too trivial to engage 
their attention; the various turns of fortune that have 
lately happened at a game at whilſt, the hiſtory of a 
ball at Tunbridge or Bath, a deſcription of lady Fanny's 
jewels and lady Kiity's vapours, the journals of a 
horſe-race or a cock-match, and diſquiſitions on the 
game-act or the ſcarcity of partridges, are ſubjects 
upon which men of delicate taſte do not always chuſe 
to declaim, and on which they cannot patiently hear 
the declamation of others. But they ſhould remem- 
ber, that their impatience is the impotence of reaſon 


and 
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and the prevalence of vanity; that if they ſit ſilent 
and reſerved, wrapped up in the contemplation of 
their own dignity, they will in their turn be deſpiſed 
and hated by thoſe whom they hate and deſpiſe ; and 
with better reaſon, for perverted power ought to be 
more odious than debility. To hear with patience, 
and to anſwer wich civility, ſeems to comprehend 
all the good breeding of converſation; and in pto— 
portion as this is eaſy, ſilence and inattention are 
without excuſe. 
* Hs, who does not practiſe good breeding, will not 
find himſelf conſidered as the object of good breeding 
by others. There is, however, a ſpecies of ruſticity, 
which it is not leſs abſurd than injurious to treat with 
contempt: this ſpecies of ill breeding is become almoſt 
proverbially the characteriſtic of a ſcholar; nor ſhould 
it be expected, that he who is deeply attentive to an 
abſtruſe ſcience, or who employs any of the three 
great faculties of the foul, the memory, the imagina- 
tion, or the judgment, in the cloſe purſuit of their ſe- 
veral objects, ſhould have ſtudied punctilios of form 
and ceremony, and be equally able to ſhine at a route 
and in the ſchools. That the bow of a chronologer, 
and the compliment of an aſtronomer, ſhould be 
improper or uncouth, cannot be thought ſtrange 
to thoſe, who duly conſider the narrowneſs of our 
faculties, and the impoſſibility of attaining univerſal 
excellence. | 
EQUALLY excuſable, for the ſame reaſons, are 
that abſence of mind, and that forgetfulneſs of place 


and perſon to which ſcholars are ſo frequently ſub- 


ject. When Lewis XIV. was one day lamenting 
the death of an old comedian whom he highly ex- 
tolled, © Yes,” replied Bzileau, in the preſence of 
madam Maintenon, he performed tolerably well in 
© the deſpicable pieces of Scarron, which are now 
& deſervedly forgotten even in the provinces.” 

As every condition of lie, and every turn of mind, 
has ſome peculiar temptation and propenſity to evil, 
let not the man of uprightneſs and honeſty be moroſe 
and ſurly in his practice of virtue; let not him, whoſe 
delicacy and penetration diſcern with diſguſt thoſe 
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zmperfections in others from which he himſelf is not 
free, indulge perpetual peeviſhneſs and diſcontent 
nor let learning and knowledge be pleaded as an ex- 
cuſe for not condeſcending to the common offices and 
duties of civil life: for as no man ſhould be WELL 
BRED, at the expence of his VIRTUE; no man 
ſhould practiſe virtue, ſo as to deter others from II- 
TATION. 


Tdleneſs incapable of Felicity, Story of NzD FrRoTH, 
[Advent, Ng. 


YR have ſomewhere diſcouraged the hope of 
idleneſs by ſhewing, that whoever compares the 
number of thoſe who-have poſſeſſed fortuitous ad- 
vantages, and of thoſe who have been diſappointed 
in their expectations, will have little reaſon to regiſ- 
ter himſelf in the lucky catalogue. 

Bur as we have ſcen thouſands ſubſcribe to a raffle, 
of which one only could obtain the prize; ſo idleneſs 
will {till preſume to hope, if the advantages, how- 
ever improbable, are admitted to lie within the bounds 
of poſſibility. Let the drone, therefore, be told, that 
if by the error of fortune he obtains the ſtores of the 
bee, he cannot enjoy the felicity; that the honey 
which is not gathered by induſtry, will be eaten 
without reliſh, if it is not waſted in riot; and that 
all who become poſſeſſed of the immediate object of 
their hope without any efrorts of their own, will be 
diſappointed of enjoyment. 

No life can be happy, but that which is ſpent in 
the proſecution of ſome purpoſe to which our powers 
are equal, and which we, therefore, proſecute with 
ſuccels : for this reaſon it is abſurd to dread buſineſs, 
upon pretence that it will leave few intervals to plea- 
ſure. Buſineſs is that by which induſtry purſues its 
purpole, and the purpoſe of induſtry is ſeldom dif- 
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appointed; he who endeavours to arrive at a certain. 
point, which he perceives himſelf perpetually to ap- 
proach, enjoys all the happineſs which nature has 
allotted to thoſe hours, that are not ſpent in the im- 
mediate gratification of appetites by which our own 
wants arc indicated, or of affections by which we are 
prompted to ſupply the wants of others. The end 
propoſed by the buſy, is various as their temper, 
conſtitution, habits, and circumſtances : but in the 


labour itſelf is the enjoyment, whether it be purſued 


to ſupply the neceſſaries or the conveniencies of life, 
vrhether to cultivate a farm or decorate a palace; for 
when the palace is decorated, and the barn filled, 
the pleaſure is at an end, till the object of deſire is 
again placed at a diſtance, and our powers are again 
employed to obtain it with apparent ſucceſs, Nor is 
the value of life leſs, than if our enjoyment did not 
thus conſiſt in anticipation; for by anticipation, the 
pleaſure which would otherwiſe be contracted within 
an hour, is diffuſed through a week; and if the 
dread which exaggerates future evil, is confeſſed to be 
an increaſe of miſery, the hope which magnihes fu- 
ture good cannot be denied to be an acceilion ct han- 
pineſs. | 

TRE moſt numerous claſs of thoſe who preſume to 
hope for miraculous advantages, is, that of gameſters. 
But by gameſters, I do not mean the gentlemen who 
{take an eftate, againſt the cunning of thoſe who have 
none; for I leave the cure of lunatics to the proſeſſors 
of phyſic: I mean the diflolute and indigent, who in 
the common phraſe put themſelves in ſfortune's way, 
and expect from her bounty that which they eagerly 
defire, and yet believe to be too dearly purchaſed by 
diligence and induſtry ; tradeſmen who neglect their 
buſineſs, to ſquander in faſhionable follies more than 
it can produce; and ſwaggerers who rank themſelves 
with gentlemen, merely becauſe they have no buſineſs 
to purſue, 

THE gameſter of this claſs will appear to be equally 
wretched, whether his hope-<ulhlled or diſappoint- 
ed; the object of it depends upon a contingency, 
over which he has no influence; he purſues no 1 
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poſe with gradual and perceptible ſucceſs, and, there- 
fore, cannot enjoy the pleaſure which ariſes trom the 
anticipation of its accompliſhment ; his mind is per- 
petually on the rack; he is anxious in proportion to 
the eagerneſs of his deſire, and his inability to effect 
it; to the pangs of ſuſpence, ſucceed thoſe of dif- 
appointment; and a momentary gain only embitters 
the loſs that follows. Such is tne life of him, who 
ſhuns buſingſs becauſe he would ſecure leiſure for en- 
joyment; except it happens againit the 0:ds of a 
million to one, that a run of ſucceſs puts him into 
the poſſeſſion of a ſum ſuficient to ſubſiſt him in idle- 
nels the remainder of his lifæ: and in this cafe, the 
jdleneſs which made him wretched while he waited 
ſor the bounty of fortune, will neceſſarily keep him 
wretched after it is beit»>wed ; he will find that in the 
gratification of his appetites he can fill but a ſmall 
portion of his time, and that theſe appetites them— 
ſelves are weakened by every attempt to increaſe the 
enjoyment, Which they were intended to ſupply ; he 
will, therefore, either doſe away lite in a kind of liſt- 
leſs indolence which he deſpairs to exalt into ſelicity, 
or he will imagine that the good he wants is to be ob- 
tained by an increaſe of his wealth, by a larger houſe, 
a more ſplendid cquipage, and a more numerous te— 
tinue. If with this notion he has again recourſe to 
the altar of fortune, he will either be undeceived by 
a new ſetries of ſucceſs, or he will be reduced to his 
original indigince by the loſs of that which he knew 
not how to et©y : 1 this happens, of which there is 
the higheſt degree of probability, he will inſtantly 
become more wretched in proporiion as he was rich; 
though, while he was rich, he was not more happy 
in proportion as he had teen poor. Whatever is won, 
is reduced by experiment to its intrinſic value: what- 
ever is loſt, is heightened by imagination to more. 
Wealth is no ſooner diſſipated, than its inanity is for- 
gotten, and it is regretted as the means of happin.ſs 
which it was not found to afford. The gameſter, there- 
fore, of whatever claſs, plays againſt manifeſt odds; 
{ſince that which he wins he diſcovers to be beats 
an 
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at which he loſes he valucs as gold. And it 

0 be remarked, that in this eſtimate of bis 

ave not ſuppoſe 0 him to loſe a ſingle ſtake 
1: had not firit veon. 
r though gaming in general is wiſely prohibited 
] ne Tarts ature, as 0 UCTIVE not only of Þ: vat TG 
but of pubic evil; yet Nele is one pe wies to which 
2ll are lometiir s inwvit cd, hie! 1 equaiis encourages 
the hone of idiencis, and relaxes the vigour of in- 
duſtry. 

Nip Fnorn, who had been ſeveral years butler 
in a family of diſtinè tion, having faved about tour 
hundred poumis, took a liecle houſe in the ſuburbs, 
and laid ita itock of liquors, for witch he paid ready 
money, 2 and nich . Er. therefore, the beſt of the 
kind. Nel Perce! wed his trade increaſe; he purſucd 
it with freſh alecrity, he exulted in his ſucceſs, and 
the joy of his h Cart (parkled in hi cguntenance; But 
it h: appened that Ac. „ in the midſt of his happineſs and 

M0{perity, was prev ailed upon to buy a lotte: * ticket. 

de moment his hohe was fixed upon an object which 
in dufte 15 could not obtain, he determined to be induſ- 
trious no longer: to draw drink for a dirty and boiſ- 
terous 1 e, was a lavery to which he now iubmitted 
with reluctance, and he longed for the moment in 
which he ſhiould be free: inſtead of telling his ſtory, 
and cracking his joke for the entertainment of his 
cuſtamers, he reccived them with ingifference, was 
obſeived to be ſilent and fuellen, and amuled himſelf 
by going threc or four times a day to ſearch the regiſter 
of fortune for the ſucceſs of his ticket. 
IN this di! 0 nion Ned was fitting one mornin 10 In 


the corner of a bench by | nis fire ale, wholly ab- 
ratte in the contemplation of his future fortut ne; 
13 Jurg ing his moment the h 102 of a me e poſi, . 
aud the next mudllerin g W ich the end of loſing ne 


f lic: ty which his f. cy had con N with * 05 
Hon of ten thouſund pounds, A man well dre le le 

te ed haltily, and enquired for hint of his gueſt, w 5 

many times calted him aloudby bis nan e, andourſt bin 

10. his deafnels and itupility, before NV. „ ſtarted up as 
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from a ercam, and ofked with a fretful impatience 
what they wanted. An affected confidence of being 
well received, and an air of forced joculmity in the 
ſtranger, gave Ned {: me offence; but the next mo— 
ment he catched him in his arms in a tranſport of joy, 
upon receiving his congratulation 2s proprietor cf the 
fortunate ticket, which had that morning been drawn 
a prize of the firſt clas. 

Ir was not, however, long, before N. diſcovercd 
that ten thouſand pounds did not bring the felicity 
which he expected; a diſcovery, which generally pro- 
duces the di:iipation of ſudden affluence by prodiga— 
lity. Ned drank, and whered, and hired fidlers, and 
bought fine cloaths; he bred riots at Vauxhall, treated 
Aatterers, and damned plays. But ſomething was ſtill 
wanting; {nd he reſolved to ſtiike a bold ſtroke, and 
attempt to double the remainder of his prize at play, 
that he might live in a palace and keep an equipage; 
but in the execution of this project, he loſt the Whole 
produce of his Iletrery ticket, except five hundred 
pounds in Bank notes, which when he would have 
ſtaked he could not find. This ſum was more than 
that which had cſtabliſhed him in the trade he hag 
left; and yet, with the power of returning to a ſtation 
that was once the utmoſt of his ambition, and of re- 
newing that purſuit which alone had made him 
happy, ſuch was the pungency of his regret, that in 
the deſpair of recovering the money which he knew 
had produced nothing but riot, diſeaſe, and vexation, 
he threw himſelf from the bridge into the Thames. 
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Fortitude feunded upon the fear of God. 
[Guardian, No. 117. ] 


OOEKING over the late edition of Monſieur 
8, ZP:ileau's works, I was very much pleated with 
the article which he has added to his notes on the 
tranſlation of Lenginus. He there tells us, that the 
{ublime in writing :1ſes either from the nobleneſs of 
the thought, the magnificence of the words, or the 
harmonious and lively turn of the phraſe, and that the 
perfect ſublime riles from all theie three in conjunc- 
tion together. He produces an inſtance of this perfect 


{ublime in four verles from the Athalia of Monſieur 


Racine. When Abner, one of the chief officers of the 
court, repreſents to 7cad the high-priett, that the queen 
was incenſed againſt him, the high-prieſt, not in the 
leaſt terrified at the news, returns this anſwer, 


Celui qui met un frein a la fureur des flots, 

Scait auſſi des mechans arreter les complots. 

Soumis avec reipect a ſa yolonte ſainte. 

Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, & n'ai point d'autre 
crainte. 


HE who rulcth the raging of the ſea, knows alſo 
* how to check the deſigns of the ungodly. I ſubmit 
„ mylſclf with reverence to his holy will. O Abner, 
„ fear my God, and I fear none but him.” Such 
a thought gives no leſs a ſublimity to human nature, 
than it does to good writing, This religious fear, when 
it js produced by juſt apprehenſions of a divine power, 
naturally overlooks all human greatneſs that ſtands in 
competition with it, and extinguiſhes every other 
terror that can ſettle itſelf in the heart of man; it 
leſſens and contracts the figure of the moſt exalted 
perſon : it diſarms the tyrant and executioner, and re- 
preſent to our minds the moſt enraged and the moſt 
powerful as altogether harmleſs and impotent. 

THERE is no true fortitude which is not founded 


upon this fear, as thcie is no other principle of fo 
ſettled 
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ſ-ttled and fixed a nature. Courage that grows from 
conſtitution very often forſakes a man when he has 
eccaſion for it; and when it is only a kind of initinct 
in the ſoul, breaks out on al! occaſions without juds- 
ment or diſcretion. That courage which procecds: 
from the ſenſe of our duty, and from the fear of of- 
fendigg him that made us, acts always in an uniform 
manner, and according to the dictatcs of right reaſon. 
iiur can the man fear, who takes care in all 
is actions to pleaſe a Being that is omnipotent ? A 
Being who is able to cruii at! his adverſaries? A Being 
that can divert any misfortune f om betaliing him, or 
turn any ſuch misfortune to his advantage? The per- 
ſon who lives wich this conſtant and habitual regard 
to the great ſuperintendant of the world, is indeed 
ſure that no real evil can come into his lot. Bleſſings 
may appear under the ſhape of pains, loſſes, and dif- 
appointments, but let him have patience, and he will 
ſee them in their proper figures. Dangers may threaten 
him, but he may rett fatished that they will either not 
reach him, or that, if they do, they will be the in- 
{truments of good to him. In ſhort, he may look 
upon all croſſes and accidents, ſufferings and afflic- 
tions, as means which are made uſe of to bring him 
to happineſs. This is even the worſt of that man's 
condition whoſe mind is poſſeſed with the habitual 
fear of which 1 am now ſpeaking. But it very oſien 
happens, that thoſe which appear evils in our own 
eyes, appear alſo as ſuch to him who has human na- 
ture under his care, in which cafe they are certainly 
averted from the perſon who has made himſelf, by this 
virtue, an object of divine favour. Hiſtories are full 
of inſtances of this nature, where men of virtue have 
had extraordinary eſcapes out of ſuch dangers as. have 

incloſed them, and which have ſeemed inevitable. 
THERE is no example of this kind in pagan hiſtory 
which more pleaſes rae than that which is recorded in 
the life of Timoleon. This extraordinary man was fa- 
mous for referring all his ſucceſſes to providence. 
Cornelius Nepos acquaints us that he had in his houſe a 
private chapel in which he uſed to pay his devotions ed 
3 the 
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the goddeſs who repreſented providence among the 
heachens. It hink no man was ever more diſtinguiſhed, 
by tne Deity whom he blindly worſhipped, than the 
great pet on I am ſpeaking of, in ſeveral occurrences 
of his life, but particularly in the following one 
which 1 Ball relate out of Pihtιονα. 
nn perſor.s ts 2 entered into a conſpiracy to 
atialitnate 777. bet as he was offering up his devations 
in a cert tain tem 112. In order to it they took their ſe- 
vera) ftands in the moſt convenient places for their 
purpoſe, 105 they were waiting for an opportunity fo 
pu: he deſign in execution, a ſtranger having ob- 
ſerved one of the con pirators fell upon him and flew 
bim. Upon which the other two, thinking their plot 
had been diſcovered, threw theraſelves at *Timolcon's 
fzet, and conſeſted the whole matter. This ſtrangers 
upon examina ion, Was found to have underhood no- 
thing of che intended aſſaſp nation, but having ſeveral 
years before had a brother killed by the conſpirator, 
hom he here put to death, and having till now ſought 
in vain for an opportunity of rev enge, he chanced to 
mcet the murdcrer in the temp'e, who had planted 
himſelf there for the above-mentioned purpoſe, Plu- 
1 160 cannot forbear, on this occaſion, ſpeaking with 

a kind of Faprure on the ſchemes of providence, which, 


3 11s p articutar, had ſo conte VE it, that the ſtranger 
4 exe +a 


£:ould. 5 great 2 {pace of time, be debarred the 
means of doing juſtice to his brother, till, by the fame 
blow tnat reve Ng d the death of one innocent man, 
te preſerved the life of another, 

Fox my own part, I cannot wonder that a man of 
Timetein's religion ſhould have his intre Hidity and 
firmneſs of mind, or that he ſhould be d liſtinguiſhed 
by ſuch a deliverance as I have here related, 
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A 8 daily experience makes it evident that n: isſot- 
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by obſcurity; philgſophers nave enccaretircd to re- 
CoOnciic us to that cont ion wich they cannot teach 
us to mend, by PELNg 117.g.Us that T.Git ot Our evi,s 
are made afflictiwe © ny Na ignoramee ur pererſenes, 
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overvalance ail its inconveniencies, 
Tits attempt may perhaps be juſtly ſuſpecled of 


reſemblance to the practice of pay ficii ne, wit when 
they cannot mitigate pain celtuy ſczihbility, and eh. 
deavour to conceal by © opiates BE ge an Ys of tucir 
other me licines. The Danegyrilts of calam ity have 
mote frequently eained. applauſe 0 Fed wit, than 
acquieſcence to th:ir arguments; nor has it appeared 
that the me {t muſical oratory or (at tle ratiocination 
has been able long to overpower the angulſh of op- 
4 the tedivuſnels © languor, of the longings 
of via 
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cs has been at tempted, {; metiins has be To 
formed; though the diſcoveries or acquriiiiGns of man 
are not always adequate to the expectations of his 
pride, they are at Joatt ſuficient to animate his in- 
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their pain | thow: * it cannot : heal 1 
IB ſuftering willingly what vie cannot avoid, we 
ſecure ourſelves from vain and im MOJETate diſquigt; 
ve preſerve for better purpoſes that ſtrength whi 155 
would be unprofitably waſted in wild efforts of deſpe- 
ration, and maintain that circumſpection which may 
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enable us to ſeize every ſupport, 2nd improve every 
alleviation, Iii Commneis will be more cafily ob- 
tained, as the attenti n is more powerfully withdrawn 
from the cc: niemp Jan ion of unmingled unabated evil, 
and Civerted to thofe accidental benefits which pru— 
dence may conler on every ſtate. 

SENECA has attempted not only to paciſy us in 
misſortune, but almoſt to allure us to it, by repre- 
ſeuting it as pnecelitry to the pang arcs of the mind. 
He that never was acquainted with a: cet), ſays lie, 
has ſeen the world brt en one fide, 555 is tonrant of 
balf the ' ſcones of nature. Be invites his pupil to calu- 
miey, as the oyrens allured the paſſenger to their 
coaits, by pre niſing that he ſhall return with increate 
of Kk. nowledge, wich enlurged views, and multiplied 
ideas. 

CURIOSITY is, in great and generous minds, the 
fit poſſion and the lait; and perhaps always predo- 
minates in proportion to the ſtrength of the contem- 
# alive faculties. He vyho eaſily comprehends all that 

before him, and ſoon 2x1 auſts any ſingle ſubject, is 

Vays er for new enquiries, and in proportion as 
the intelleckus cye takes in a wider proſpect, it muſt 


b. ir _ <d Wit F ade by more rapid flights, and 
„„ tons; nor perhaps can there be propoſed 
to lac n bare 1 accuſtomed to the pleaſures of 
tac nhl, a noc powerful incliiement to any under- 
tas 4 than the hope of filing their imagination with 
neweiinzgts, of cleating their doubts, and enichten- 


1142 EC es 1. 

WIRUN © Jejen, in /aerius Faccus, would incline the 
young prince /ca/tus to accompany him in the firſt 
eitay of navigation, he diiperics his apprenentions of 
danger by repreſemations of the new tracts of earth 
and heaven which the « xpediton would ſpread before 
their eyes; and tells Ts with wha" grief he will hear 
at their returns of the countries which the y Hall have 
ſcen, aud the toils which they have ſurmounted. 


2 2 terre, quantum cegngſcere cœli 

Feimiſſium gi ! pelagns quantss aper imus in uſus ! 

Nunc "for 14 crave reris opus: fed lata t ecurret 
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Cum ratis, & caram cum jam mihi reddet Jolcon ; 
Quis pudor heu noſiros tibi tunc audire laberes ! 


Acaſtus was ſoon prevailed upon by his curioſity to 
ſet rocks and hardſhips at defiance, and commit his 
life to the winds; and the ſame motives have in all“ 
ages had the ſame effect upon thoſe whom the deſira 
of fame or wiſdom has diſtinguiſhed from the lower 
orders of mankind, 

IF therefore it can be proved that diſtreſs is neceſ- 
ſary to the attainment of knowledge, and that a happy 
ſituation hides from us ſo large a part cf the field of 
meditation, the envy of many who repine at the ſight 


of affluence and ſplendor will be much diminiſhed ; 


for ſuch is the delight of mental ſup2-riority, that none 
cn whom nature or ſtudy have conferred it, would 
purchaſe the gifts of fortune by its los, 

Ir is certain, that however the rhetoric of Seneca 
may have dreſled adverſity with extriniic ornaments, 
he has juitiy repreſented it as affording fome opportu- 
nities of obſervation, which cannct be found in con- 
tinual ſucceſs; he has truly atlerted, that to eſcape: 
misfortune is t want inſtruction, and that to live at 
eaſe is to live in ignorance. 

As no man can enjoy happineſs wichout thinking 
that ho enjoys it, the experience of calamity is neceſ- 
fary to 4 juſt ienſe of better fortune; for the good of 
our preſent tate is mercly comparative, and the evil 
which every man feels will be ſufficient to diſturb 


and harraſs him if he does not know how much he 


eſcapes. The luitr- of diamonds is invigorated by 
the interpoſition ot darker bodies; the lights of a 
picture are heightened by the ſhades. Ihe higheit 
pleaſurc which nature has indulged to ſeniiiive 82 
ception, is that of re{ after fatigue; yet tliat ſtate 
which labour heightens into delight is without it only 
eaſe, and is incapable of ſatisfying the mind without 

the {uperadJition of diverſthed amuſements. 
ProsPiRITY, as is truly aſſerted by Seneca, very 
much obſtructs the knowledge of onfelves. No man 
can form a juſt cfimate of his own powers by un- 
active ſpeculation. That fortitude which has encoun- 
F 5 tered 
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tore! po dangers, that prudence which has ſurmounted 
no Cf ultics, that integrity which has been attacked 
by no temptations. Cal at beft be conſidered but as 
gold not yet brought to the teſt, of which therefore 
tne true value cannot be alliened. le that tiaderſes 
te lifts without an atvorſury, ay receive, 11ys the phi- 
lo:opher, the reward of Tiddory, bit he has no preten- 
ions to the hancur. If it be the hi heſt happineſs of man 
to contemplate himſelf with ſatisfaction, and to re- 


ccive the gratulations of his on conſcience, he whole 


courage has made way amidſt the turbulence of oppo- 
ſition, and whoſe vigour has broken through the ſnares 
ot diſt:cfs, has many advantages over tho'e that have 
flept in ihe ſhades of indolence, and whole retroſpect 
of time can entertain them with nothing but day ril- 
ing upon day, and year gliding after year. 
EQUALLY neceſſary is ſome variety of fortune to 
a nearer inſpection of the manners, principles and 
a ections of mankind. Princes, when they would 
kaow the opinions or grievances of their ſubjects, find 
it neceſſary to ſteal away fiom the grandeur of 


guards and attendants, and mingle on equal terms 


among the people. To him who is known to have 
the power of doing good or harm, nothing is ſhewn 
in its natural form. The behaviour of all that ap- 
proach him is regulated by his humour, their narra- 
tives are adapted to his inclination, and their reaſon- 
io&s determined by his opinions; whatever can alarm 
{ui-1cion, or excite reſentment is carefully ſuppreſſed, 
and nothing appears but uniformity of ſentiments and 
a dor of afteftion. It may be obſerved, that the un- 
varied complaiſance which ladics have the right of 
exacting, keeps them generally unſkilled in human 


nature; proſperity will always enjoy the female pre- 


rogatives, and therefore muſt be always in danger 


of female ignorance. Truth is ſcarcely to be heard 


but by thoſe from whom it can ſerve no intereſt to 
conceal it, and the true motives of conduct will be 
only ſhewn when the mind acts in its natural ſtate 
Without ay luipediment from hope or fear. 


The 
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T he prohibition of Revenge juſtiffuble by Nevſon., 


[ Rambler, No. 183.] 


O vitious diſpoſitions of the mind more ob ſti- 
nately reſiſt both the councils of philoſophy, 
and the injunctions of religion, than thoſe which are 
complicated with an opinion of dignity; and witch 
we cannot diſmiis without leaving in the hands of ep - 
poſition ſome advantage iniquitouſly obtained, or iut= 
tering from our own prejudices ſome imputation of 
puinilanimity. 

Fo this reaſon ſcarcely any law of our Redeemer 
is more openly tranſgrefted, or more induſtriouſiy 
cvaded, than that by which he commands his follow- 
ers to forgive injuries, and prohibits under the ſanction 
of eternal miſery, the gratification of ihe deſire which 
every man feels to return pain upon him that inflicts 
it. Many who could have congquereti their anger, are 
unable to combat againſt pride, and purſue cifences 
to extremity of vengeance, leſt they mould be intulted 
by the triumph of an enemy. i 

Bu'e certainly no precept could better become him, 
at Whoſe birth peace was proclaimed 79 the earth, For 
what could ſo ſoon deitroy all the order of focicty, and 
deform life with violence and ravage, as a permiilion 
to every one to judge his own caufe, and to apportion 
his own recompence for imagined injuries, 

T is difficult for a man of the itriéteſt juſtice not 
to favour himſcif too much in the calmeſt momen:s of 
ſolitary meditation. Every one wittzes for the diilinc= 
tions for which thouſands are wiſhing at the ſame time, 
in their own opinion, with better claims. Ile that, 
when his reaſon operates in its full force, can thus, by 


& 
- 
z 


the mere prevalence of ſelf-love, prefer hintelr to his 
ſellow beings, is very unlikely to judge equitably 
when his paſhons are agitated by a tenſe of wrere, 
and his attention wholly engroſſed by pain, inter. {t, 
or danger. Whoever arrogates to himi2]7 the riglit 
of vengeance ſhews how little he is qualified io decide 

his 
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his own claims, ſince he certainly demands what he 
would think unht to be granted to another. 
NoTHING is more apparent than that, however in- 
jured or however prevoked, fome muſt at laſt be con- 
tented to forgive. For it can never be hoped, that he 
who firſts commits an injury, will contentedly ac- 
quieſce in the penalty required; the ſame haughtineſs 
of contempt and vehemence of deſire, that prompt the 
act of injuſtice, will more ſtrongly incite its juſtifica- 
tion: and reſentment can never fo exactly balance the 
puniſhment with the fault, but there will remain an 
overplus of vengeance which een he who condemns 
his firſt action will think himſelf intitled to retaliate. 


hat then can eniue but a continual exacerbation of 


hatred, an unextinguiſhable feud, an inceſſant reci- 
procation of miſchief, a mutual vigilance to entrap, 
and eagerneſs to deſtroy. 

SINCE then tha imaginary right of vengeance muſt 
be at laft remitted, becauſe it is impoſſible to live in 
perpetual hoſtility, and equally impoſſible that of 
two enemies, either ſhould firſt think himfelf obliged 
by juſtice to ſubmiſſion, it is ſurely eligible to forgive 
early. Every paſſion is more eatily ſubdued before 
it has been long accuſtomed to poſſeſſion of the heart; 
every ideal is obliterated with leſs difficulty as it has 
been more ſlightly imprefied, and leſs frequently re- 
newed. He who has often brooded over his wrongs, 
dleaſed himſelf wit ſchemes of malignity, and glutted 
his pride with i:2 fancied ſupplications of humbled: 
enmity, will not eaſily open his boſom to amity and 
reconciliation, or induice the gentle ſentiments of be- 
nevolence and peace. 

IT is eajteſt to forgive, while there is yet little to 
be forgiven, A ſingle injury may be ſoon diſmitied 
from the memory; but a long ſucceſſion of ii] offices 
by degrees aflociatcs itſeif with every idea, a long 
conteſt involves ſo many circumſtances, that every 
place and action will recail it to the mind, and freſh 
- remembrance of vexation muſt. ſtill enkindle rage, 
aud irritate revenge. | 
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A wIsSE man will make haſte to forgive, becauſe 
he knows the true value of time, and will not ſuffer 
it to paſs away in unneceſſary pain. He that willingly 
ſuffers the corroſions of inveterate hatred, and gives 
up his days and nights to the gloom of malice, and 
perturb3tions of ſtratagem, cannot ſurely be ſaid to 
conſult his eaſe, Reſentment is an union of forrow 
with malignity, a combination of a paſſion which all 
endeavour to avoid, with a paſhon which all concur 
to deteſt. The man who retires to meditate miſchief, 
and to exaſperate his own rage; whole thoughts are 
employed only. on means of diſtreſs and contrivances 
of ruin; whole mind never pauſes from the remem- 
brance of his own ſufferings, but to indulge ſome 
hope of enjoying the calamities of another, may juſtly 
be numbered among the moſt miſerable of human be- 
ings; among thoſe who are guilty without reward, 
who have neither the gladneſs of proſperity, nor the 
calm of innocence. 

WHOEVER conſiders the weakneſs both of himſelf 
ard others will not long want perſuaſives to forgive- 
neſs. We know not to what degree of malignity any 
injury is to be imputed ; nor how much its guilt, if 
we were to inſpect the mind of him that committed 
it, would be extenuated by miſtake, precipitance, or 
negligence; we cannot be certain how much more 
we feel than was intended to be inflicted, or how 
much we increaſe the miſchief to ourſelves by volun- 
tary aggravations. We may charge to deſign the ef- 
fects of accident; we may think the blow violent 
only becauſe we have made ourſelves delicate and ten- 
der; we are on every fide in danger of error and of 
guilt, which we are certain to avoid only by ſpeedy 
forgiveneſs. 

on this pacihe and harmlefs temper, thus pro- 
pitious to others and ourſelves, to domeſtic tranquil— 
lity and to local happineſs, no man is with-held but 
by pride, by the fear of being inſulted by his adver- 
ary or deſpiſed by the world. 

IT may be laid down as an unfailing and univerſal 
AX10m, that, © all pride is abject and mean.“ It is 
= | always 
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always an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly acquieſcence 
in a falſe appearance of excellence, and proceeds not 
from conſcioufneſs of our attainments, but infenfibi- 
lity of our wants. 

OTHING can be great which is not right. No- 
thing which reaſon condemns can be ſuitable to the 
dignity of the human mind. Jo be driven by exter- 
nal mutives from the path which our own heart ap- 
proves, to give way to any thing but conviction, to 
ſuffer the opinion of others to rule our choice, or 
overpower cur reſolves, is to ſubmit tamely to the 
loweſt and moſt ignominious ſlavery, and to refign 
the right of directing our own lives. 

THe utmoſt excellence at which humanity can 
arrive, is a conitant and determinate purſuit of vir- 
tue, without regard to preſent dangers or advantage; 
a continual reference of every action to the divine 
will; an habitual appeal to cverlaſting juſtice ; and 
an unvaried elevation of the intellectual eye to the 
reward which perſeverance only can obtain. But 
that pride which many who preſume to boalt of ge- 
nerous ſentiments, allow to regulate their meaſures, 
has nothing nobler in view than the approbation of 
men, of beings whole ſuperiority we are under no 
obligation to acknowledge, and who, when we have 
courted them with the utmoſt affiduity, can confer 
no valuable or permanent reward; ot beings who 
ignorantly judge of what they do not underitand, or 
partially determine what they never have examined; 
and whoſe ſentence is therefore of no weight till 
it has received the ratification of our own conſcience. 

HE that can deſcend to bribe ſuffrages like theſe at 
the price of his innocence; he that can ſuffer the de- 
light of ſuch acclamations to with-hold his attention 
from the commands of the univerſal ſovereign, has 
little reaſon to congratulate himſelf upon the greatneis 
of his mind; whenever he awakes to ſeriouſneſs and 
reflection, he muſt become deſpicable in his own 
eyes, and ſhrink with ſhame from the remembrance 
of his cowardice and folly, 
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Or him that hopes to be forgiven it is indiſpenſibly 
required, that he forgive. It is therefore ſuperfluous 
to urge any other motive. On this great duty eter- 
nity is ſuſpended, and to him that retufes to practiſe 
it, the throne of mercy is inacceſſible, and the SA- 
VIOUR of the world has been born in vain. 


CHILD FORE FOLIO ROO II ROO FOOT 


The Plooſur es and Advantages of Induſtry. 
*[Advent. No 1 «| 


HE evils infeparably annexed to the preſent 

condition of man, are ſo numerous and afflic- 
tive, that it has been, from age to age, the taſk of 
ſome to be wail, and of others. to ſolace them: and 
he therefore will be in danger of ſeeming a common 
enemy, who fhall attempt to depreciate the few 
pleaſures and felicities which nature has allowed 
us. 

YET I will confets, that I have ſome imes employed 
my thoughts in examining the pretenſions that are 
made to happineſs, by the ſplendid and envied con— 
ditions of life; and have not thought the hour un- 
profitably ſpent, when I have detected the impolture 
of counter! eit advantages, and found diſquiet furking 
under falfe appearances of gaiety and gr eatnels. 

Ir is afterted by a tragic pzet, that ** eſt miſer ne- 
% mo niſi comparatus,” “ no man is miſerable, but 
© as he is compared with others happier than him- 
* ſelf:” this poſition is not ſtrictly and philoſophically 
true. He might have ſaid, with rigorous prop: iety, 
that no man 1s happy, but as he is compared with 
the miſerable; for ſuch is the ſtate of this world, that 
we find in it abſolute miſery, but happine's only com- 
paraiivez we may incur as much pain as we can poſ- 
ſibly endure, though we can never obtain as much 


happincls as we might poſſibly enjoy. 


> YET 
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YET it is certain likewiſe, that many of our miſe- 
ries are merely comparative : we are often made un- 
happy, not by the preſence of any real evil, but by 
the abſence of ſome fictitious good; cf ſomething 
which 1s not required by any real want of nature, 
which has not in itfelf any power of gratification, 
and which neither reaſon nor fancy would have 
prompted us to wiſh, did we not fee it in the poſſoſ- 
ſion of others. 

FoR a mind diſeaſed with vain longings after unat- 
tainable advantages, no medicine can be preſcribed, 
but an impartial enquiry into the real worth of that 
which is ſo ardently deſired. It is well known, how 
much the mind, as well as the eye, is deceived by 
diſtance; and, pe:haps, it will be found, that of 
many imagined bleſſings it may be doubted, whether 
he that wants or potleties them has more reaſon to be 
ſatisfied with his lot. 

THE dignity of high birth and long extraction, no 
man, to whom nature has denied it, can confer upon 
himſelf; and, therefore, it deſerves to be conſidered, 
whether the want of that which can never be gained, 
may not eaſily be endured. It is true, that if we con- 
fider the triumph and delight with which moſt of thoſe 
recount their anceſtors who have anceſtors to re- 
count, and the artihces by which ſome who have riſen 
to unexpected fortune endeavour to inſert themſelves 
into an honourable ſtem, we ſhall be inclined to fancy, 
that wiidom or virtue may be had by inheritance, or 
that all the excellencies of a line of progenitors are 
accumulated on their deſcendant. Reaion, indeed, 
will ſoon inform us, that our eſtimation of birth is ar— 
bitrary and capricious, and that dead anceſtors can 
have no influence but upon imagination: let it then 
be examined, whether one dream may not operate in 
the place of another; whether he that owes nothing to 
fore-fathers, may not receive equal pleaſure from the 
conſciouſneſs of owing all to himfelf ; whether he may 
not, with a little meditation, find it more honourable 
to found than to continue a family, and to gain dignity 

than 
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than tran{mit it; whether, if he receives no dignity 
from the virtuz2s of his family, he does not likewite 
eſcape the danger of being diſgraced by their crimes 
and whether he that brings a new name into the 
world, has not the convenience of playing the game 
of life without a ſtake, an opportunity of winning 
much though he has nothing to loſe. 

Tatks is another opinion concerning happineſs, 
which approaches much more nearly to univerſality, 
but which may, perhaps, wich equal reaſon, be diſ- 
puted. The pretenſions to anceſtral honours many 
of the ſons of earth eaſily ſee to be ill-grounded ; but 
all agree to celebrate the advantage of hereditary 
riches, and to conſider thoſe as the minions of for- 
tune, who are wealthy from their cradles, whoſe 
eitate is “res non parta labore ſed relicta, “ the 
* acquiſition of another, not of themſelves ;” and 
whom a father's induſtry has diſpenſed from a labo- 
rious attention to arts or commerce, and left at li- 
berty to diſpoſe of life as fancy ſhall direct them. 

Ir every man were wiſe and virtuous, capable to 
diicern the beſt uſe of time, and reſolute to practiſe 
it; it might be granted, I think, without heſitation, 
that total liberty would be a bleſſing; and that it 
would be deſirable to be left at large to the exerciſe of 
religious and ſocial duties, without the interruption 
ci importunate avocations. 

BUT fince felicity is relative, and that which is 
the means of happineſs to one man may be to an- 
other the cauſe of miſery, we are to conſider, what 
ſtate is beſt adapted to human nature in its preſent 
dogen-racy and frailty. And, ſurely, to far the greater 
number it is highly expedient, that they ſhould by 
ſome lettled ſcheine of duties be reſcued from the ty- 
ranny of caprice, that they ſhould be driven on by 
neceſſity through the paths of life with their attention 
confined to a ſtated taſk, that they may be leſs at lei- 
ſure to deviate into milchief at the call of folly, 

WHEN we obſerve the lives of thoſe whom an 
ample inheritance has let looſe to their own direction, 
what do we diſcover that can excite our envy ? 
Their time ſeems not to paſs with much * 
rom 
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from others, or ſatisfaction to themſelves: many 
ſquander their exuberance of fortune in Iuxury and 
debauchery, and nave no other uſe of money than to 
inflame their pa{Fons, and riot in a wider range of 
licentiouſneſs; others, leis criminal indeed, but, ſure- 
ly, not much to be praifed, lie down to ſleep and rite 
up to trific, are employed every morning in finding 
expedients to rid themſelves of the day, chaſe plea- 
ſure through all the places of public reſort, fly from 
London to Bath and from Bath to London, without 
any other reaſon for changing place, but that they go 
in queſt of company as idle and as vagrant as them- 
ſclves, always endeavouring to ruiſe ſome new deſire 
that they may have ſomething to perſue, to re-kindle 
ſome hope which they know will be diſappointed, 
changing one amuſement for another which a few 
months will make equally inſipid, or ſinking into 
Janguor and diſeaſe for want of ſomething to actuate 
their bodies or exhilarate their minds. 

WHOEveR has frequented thoſe places, where 
idlers aſſemble to eſcape from ſolitude, knows that 
this is generally the ſtate of the wealthy; and from 
this ſtate it is no great hardſhip to be debarred. No 
man can be happy in total idleneſs: he that ſhould he 
condemned to lie torpid and motionleſs, ** would fly 
for recreation,” ſays SOUTH, “to the mines and the 
gallies;“ it is well when nature or fortune find em- 
ployment for thoſe, who would not have known how 
to procure it for themſelves. 

Hr, whoſe mind is engaged by the acquiſition or 
improvement of a fortune, not only eſcapes the inſi- 
pidity of indifference, and the tediouſneſs of inacti— 
vity, but gains enjoyment wholly unknown to thoſe, 
who live lazily on the toil of others; for life affards 
no higher pleaſure, than that of ſurmounting cifcnu]- 
ties, paſſing from one ſtep of ſucceis to another, for- 
ming new wiſhes and ſeeing them gratified. He that 
labours in any great or laudable undertaking, has his 
fatigues firſt ſupported by hope, and afterwards re- 
warded by joy ; he is always moving to a certain end, 
and when he has attained it, an end more diſtant in— 
vites him to a new perſuit. | , 
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IT does not, indeed, always happen, that dili— 
gence is ſortupatę: the witcit ſchemes are broken by 
unexpected accidents; the moſt conſtant perfeve= 


* * 5 1 * „* . * * 
rance ſometimes tulis through life without a recom- 
1 by o ! - ? a oy | . p .F* A 5 10 . 
pence; but labour, though unſucceſsful, is more 


ellgible than idleneſs; he that profecutcs a laseſul 
purpoſe by lawſul means, aéts always with tie ap- 
probatien of his own reaſon; he is animated through 
the courle of his end eavours by an expectatien 
which, though not certain, he knows to be just; and 
is at lait comforted in his diiappointment, | by the 
conſcioutheſs that he has not failed by his own 
f.alt. 

IA kind of life is moſt happy which affords us 
molt oppoitunitics of gaining our own eftecm : and 
What can any man infer in his own favour from a 
condition ta which, however proſperous, he con- 
tributed nothing, and which the vileſt and weakeſt 
of the ſpecies would have obtained by the ſame right, 
had he happened to be the ſon of the ſame father. 

To ſtrive with difficulties, and to conquer them, is 
the higheſt human felicity z the next, is to ſtrive, and 
deſerve to conquer: but he whoſe life has paſted with- 
out a contelt, and who can bout neither ſucceſs nor 
merit, can ſurvey himſelf only as a uſeleſs filler of 
exiſtence; and if he is content with his own charac-— 
ter. mult owe his ſatisfaction to inſenſibility. 

Tus it appears that the ſatyriſt adviſed rightly, 
when he directed us to feſign ourſelves to the hands 
of HEAVEN, and to leave to ſuperior powers the de- 
termination of our lot: 


Permittes ipſis extendere Numinilus, guid 

Conveniat nobis, rebuſque fit utile naſiris 

Carior ej? lits homo quam ſibi. 

| 

Intruſt thy fortune to the pow'rs above: 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their uncerring wiſdom ſees thee want. 
In goodneſs as in greatneſs they excel]. 
Ah! that we lov'd ourſelves but half ſo well. DR YEN. 
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| | WHAT ſtate of life admits mcſt happine's is un— 
| certain; but that uncertainty ought to repreſs the pe— 
tulance of compariſon, and flence the murmurs of 
diſcontent, \ 


RENNER ARE AR PE ET RENEE 


Danger of Relapſe after Purpoſes of Amendnunt, 


{ Advent, No. 130. ] 


T was ſ:id by Rar. EICH, when ſome of his friends 

lamented his conhner'ent under a ſentence of 

death, which he knew no. how ſoon he might ſuffer, 

| © that the world itfelf was only a larger priſon, out 

| & of which ſome were every day ſelected for execu- 

[f e tion.” That there is a time when every man is 

| ſtruck with a ſenſe of this awful truth, I do not 

doubt; and, perhaps, a haity ſpeculatiſt would con- 

i - clude, that its influence would be ſtronger in propor- | 

| tion as it more frequently occurred : but upon every | 
| mind that is become familiar with calamity, calamity 
|} loſes its force; and miſery grows leſs only by its 
1 continuance, becauſe thoſe Who have long ſuffered 

1 loſe their ſenſibility. | 

| IF he, who lies down at night in the vigour and 
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| [| health of five and twenty, ſhould riſe in the morning ; 
1 with the infirmities of four- ſcore, it is not impro— 
! bable that he would fink under a ſenſe of his con- 
| dition; regret of enjoyments which could never re- 


turn, would preclude all that remained ; and the laſt 
mournful effects of decay would be haſtened and 
aggravated by anticipation. But thoſe who have 
been enfeebled by degrees, who have been ſhaken 
ten years by the palſey, or crippled by the gout, 
frequently totter about upon their crutches with an 
air of waggiſh jocularity, are always ready to enter- 
tain their company with a jeſt, meet their acquain- 
tance with a toothleſs grin, and are the firſt to toaſt 
a young beauty when they can ſcarce lift the glaſs 
to their lips. Even criminals, who knew that in 
the morning they were to die, have often flept in 


the. 
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the night; though very few of thoſe who have been 
committed for a capital oftence, which they knew 
would be eaſily proved, have ſlept the firſt night after 
they were confined. Danger ſo ſudden and ſo immi- 
nent, alarms, confounds and terrifies; but after a 
time ſtupor ſupplies the wane of fortitude; and as 
the evil approaches, it is in effect leſs terrible, except 
in the moment when it arrives; and then, indeed, it 
is common to lament that inſenſibility, which before 
perhaps was voluntarily increaſed by drunkenneſs or 
diſſipation, by ſolitary intemperance or tumultuous 
company. | 
THERE is ſome reaſon to believe, that this“ power 
of the world to come,” as it is expreſſed in the 
ſublimity of Eaſtern metaphor, is generally felt at 
the ſame age. The dread of death has ſeldom been 
found to intrude upon the chearfulneſs, ſimplicity 
and innocence of children; they gaze at a funeral 
proceſſion with as much vacant curioſity as at any 
other ſhew, and ſee the world chanze before them 
without the leaſt ſenſe of their own ſhare in the 
viciflitude. In youth, when all the appetites ate 
ſtrong, and every gratification is heightened by no— 
velty, the mind reſiſts mourntul impreiſions with a 
kind of elaſtic power, by which the ſignature that 
is forced upon it is immediately effaced : when this 
tumult firſt ſubſides, while the attachment to life is 
yet ſtrong, and the mind begins to look forward, 
and concert mcaſures by which thofe enjoyments 
may be ſecured which it is ſolicitous to keep, or 
others obtained to atone for the diſappointments that 
are paſt, then death ſtarts up like a ſpectre in all his 
terrors, the blood is chilled at his appearance, he is 
perceived to approach with a conſtant and irreſiſtible 
pace, retreat is impoſſible, and reſiſtance is vain. 
Tur terror and anguiſh which this image produces 
whenever it firſt we upon the mind, are always 
complicated with a ſenſe of guilt and remorſe; and 
generally produce ſome haſty and zealous purpoſes 
of more uniform virtue and more ardent devotion, of 
ſomething that may ſecure us, not only from the worm 
that never dies and the fire that is not Weed but 
rom 
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from total mortality, and admit hope to the regions 
beyond the grave. 

Tuts pu, poſe is ſeldom who ly relinquiſhed, 
though it is rot always executed with vigeur and 
perſeverance; the reflection which produced it often 
recurs, but it {ti}] recurs with BY lorce; ke of 
immediate plc: ure becomes precominant z appetite 
is no longer teſtrained; and either all attempts to ſe- 
cure future happineſs are deferred“ to a more con- 
„ venient ſcaſon,“ or ſome (xpedients are ſought 
to render ſenſuality and virtue com Parte, and to 
obtain cyery object of hope witho it Jeilen ning the 
trea{urcs of poke! Ron. This vice nat lle become 
tae diſciple of inſidelity; and the wretch who dares 
not * re to tlie heroic virtue of a CAR ISTH AN, 

1 


liſtens with eagerneſs to every objection againſt the 
autho rity of that bw ty which he 15 condemned, 


and labours | in vain to eſtabliſh another that will ac- 
quit him: he rms many arguments to jultify natural 
deſires; h- icarns at length to impoſe upon himſelf, 
and aſſents t principles which yet in his heart he does 
not belicve ; he thinks himſelf convinced, that virtue 
muſt be happineſs, and then dreams that 'bappineſs | 18 
virtue. 

Tuksk frauds, though they would have-been im— 
poſſible in the hour of conviction and terror, are yet 

pracliſcd with great eaſe when it is paſt, and contri- 
bon very much to prevent its return, it is, indeed, 
ſcarce potible, that it thould return with the ſame 
force, becauſe the power of novelty is neceſſarily ex- 
hauſted in the firſt onſet. Some incidents, however, 
there are, which renew the terror; and they ſeldom 
fail to renew the purpole : upon the death of a fr end, 
a parent, or a wife, the comforts and the cont lence 
ot ſophiſtry are at an end; the moment that ſuſpends 
the influence of tem pag WE reſtore 8 the power of 
conſcience, and at once rectiſies the unde e ſtanding. 
He, who has been 1: bourina to explain away thoſe 
duties which he had not fortitude to practiſe, then 
ſees the va nity of the attempt he regrets the time 
that is paſt, and reſolves to improve that which re- 
mains: but if the firſt purpoſe of reformation has 
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been ineffectual, the ſecond is ſeldom executed; 


2 


the ſenſe of danger by which it is produced is not io 


ſirong, the motive is leſs; and as the power of appe- 
tite is increaſed by habitual grat Mcation, the oppo- 
ſition is more; the new con, iction v fs off; the du- 
ties are aga in neglected as unnec eiſary which are 
found 10 be unplcals nts the lethargy of the ſoul re- 
turns, and as the danger Increaies "the becomes lels 
ſulce ptible of fee r. 

[itn = (NC Urea: Hul condition of him, “ who looks 
„ pack after having put his hand to the plough,“ 
nay be reſolved into natural cauſes; and it may be 
affimnch upon mere philoſophical principles, that 
theie is a call wich is repeated no more, and an 
apoſtacy from which it 10 extic ugly ditacuit to return. 

LerT thoſe who ſtill delay that Which yet they be- 
lieve to be of eternal moment, remember, that their 
motives to citect it will ſtill grow w caker, 3 and the 
difficulty of the work perpetually increaſe; to negs 
lect it now, therefore, is a pledge that it will be neg- 
lected for ever: and if they are rouzed by this 
thought, Jet them inſtantly improve its influence; 
for even this thought when it returns, will return 
with leſs power, and though it ſhould TOUS them 
now will perhaps rouze them no more. But let them 
not conhd? in ſuch virtue as can be prac Nife d without 
a ſtruggle, and which interdicts 5 grat! CA! ion of 

10 paſhton but malice; nor adopt principles which 
could never be believed at the only time when they 
could be uſcſul; like argumengs which men ſome- 
tine. form when they flumber, and the moment they 
awake diiover to be abſurd. 

Lt T thoſe who in the anguiſh of an awakened 
mind have regretted the paſt, and reſolved to redeem 
jt in the future, peiſiſt invaiiably to do whit. ver 
they then wiſhed to have done. Let this be eſta- 
birſhed 35 2.COn tant rule of action, and oppoſed to 
a. the cavils of ſophiſtry and ſenke 3 for this with will 
incvi bly y 1 when it muſt for ever be ineffectual, 


- at that awful moment, when © the ſhadow of death 


6 „ nal be {tretched over them, and that night com- 
maence in which no man can work.“ 


On 
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On the Antiquity ef Fables, with the Fable of Pleaſure 
and Pain, [Spect. No. 153. ] 


F ABLES were the firſt pieces of wit that made their 
appearance in the world, and have been ſtill highly 
valued not only in times of the greateſt ſimplicity, but 
among the polite ages of mankind. Jetham's fable of 
the tree is the oldeſt that is extant, and as beautiful 
as any which have been made ſince that time. Nathar's 
fable of the poor man and his lamb is likewiſe more 
antient than any that is extant, belide the abovemen- 
tioned, and had ſo good an effect, as to convey in- 
ſtruction to the ear of a king without offending ir, 
and to bring the man after God's own heart to a right 
ſenſe of his guilt and his duty. We find #/ep in the 
moſt diſtant ages of Greece; and if we look into the 
very beginnings of the commonwealth of Nome, we ſee 
a mutiny among the common people appeaſed by a 
fable of the belly and the limbs, which was indeed 
very proper to gain the attention of an incenſed rabble, 
at a time when, perhaps, they would have torn to 
pieces any man who had preached the ſame doctrine 
to them in an open and direct manner. As fables 
took their birth in the very infancy of learning, they 
never flouriſhe1 more than when learning was as its 
greateſt height. Jo juſtify this aſſeition, I ſhall put 
my reader in mind of Harace, the great wit and 


Critic in the Augr/tan age; and of Boilæau, the moit 


correct poet among the moderns: not to mention La 
Fontaine, who, by this way of writing, is come 

more into vogue than any other author of our times. 
THE fables I have here mentioned are raiſed alto- 
gether upon brutes and vegetables, with ſome of our 
own ſpecies mixt among them, when the moral hath 
ſo required, But beſides this kind of fable, there is 
another in which the actors are paſſions, virtucs, vices, 
and other imaginary perſons of the like nature. Sc e 
of the antient critics will have it, that the Lied ard 
Odſ/ey of Homer are fables of this nature; and that 
the ſeveral names of gods and heroes are nothing 8 e 
ut 


— —— 
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but the affections of the mind in a vi \ 
character. 28 hus they tell us, that Act; 75 in the firſt 
Uliad, repreſents anger, or the iraſcible part of numan 
nature; that upon drawing his ſword againſt his ſu- 
perior in a full aflembly Pallas is only anvther name 
for reaſon, Which checks a and adviſes him upon that 
occaſion; and at her #1; appearance touches him upen 
the head, that pait of the man being Jouked upon us 
the ſcat of reaſon. And thus of the reft of the pogm. 
AS for t! 1 0. , I think 1 It 13 pl: 11 15 ha Z12 ACC Ci] 
ſidered it as one of theſe allegorice} fabics, by the mo- 
ral which he has given us of ſev ral parts of en 
greatett Ttallan wits h ave ap; plic, 4 themtelves to 5 


Li - 
wilting of this latter kind of ribles: as Ss Fa: 
Ine is one Continued ſerics of wid from oh: be git 
ning to the end of that amirable work. If we look 
in 8 the nde 1 Pro 112 autho rs 0. 1 ſuch: 28 ee 
Halo, Ae! 1G 110071 5 and Mm: AY OC ch * {} tall had that 
this was likewiſe thuir favourite Ty of fable. I {hail 
only Farther obſerve pon tt {Nat the Hirt of this fort 
that made any conſiderable fig ure in the world, was 
that of Z7:-cri/es meeting wit Vieaiure and Virtue ; 
which was invented by I wao lived before 
Cecrates, and in the firft dawnings of . phy. 
He uſed to travel through Gee by the virtue of this 
table, which procured him a kid reception in all 
the market towns, Where he never Failed ceiling it 
as ſoon as he had githered an audience about him. 

AF"ER this thort preface, which I have made up 
of ſuch materials as my imnemory does at pPretent iu 
geit to me, before ! pretent my reader with a fable 
of this kind, which I defign as the en vrtainment of 
ba e preient paper, 1 mull, in a few words, open the 

cuſion of it. 

the account which Plats gives us of the con- 
verſation and behaviour of Se rates, the morning he 
was to die, he tells the following circumitance; 

WHEN Socrates his feiters were knocked off (as was 
uſual to be done on the vey that the condemned per- 
jon was to be executed) being ſeated in the midit of 


Vis gifciples, and laying one of his legs cver the other, 
n Aa very unconcerned vis tures he began to rub it 
helle 


ſhape and 


— — 
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where it had been galled by the iron; and whether it 
was to ſhew the indifference with which he entertained 
the thoughts of his approaching death, or, after his 
uſual manner, to take every occaſion of philoſophizing 
upon ſome uſeful ſubject, he obſerved the pleaſure 
of that ſenſation which now aroſe in thoſe very parts 
of his leg, that juſt before had been ſo much pained 
by the fetter. Upon this he reflected on the nature 
of pleaſure and pain in general, and how conſtantly 
they ſucceed one another. To this he added, that 
if a man of a good genius for a fable were to repre- 
tent the nature of . pleaſure and pain in that way of 
writing, he would probably join them together after 
ſuch a manner, that it would be impoſſible for the 
one to come into any place without being followed 
by the other. 

Ir is poſſible, that if Plato had thought it proper 
at ſuch a time to deſcribe Socrates launching out into a 
diſcourſe which was not of a piece with the buſineſs 
of the day, he would have enlarged upon this hint, 
and have drawn it out into ſome beautiful allegory or 
fable. But fince he has not done it, I ſhall attempt 
to write one myſelf in the ſpirit of that divine author. 


THERE were two families which, from the begin- 
nin 15 the world, were as oppoſite to each other as Toke 
3 arkneſs. The one of them lived in heaven, the other 
in hell, The youngeſt deſcendent of the fir/i family was 
Pleaſure, who was the daughter of Happineſs, who was 
the child of Virtue, who was the offspring of the gods. 
Theſe, as I ſaid before, had their habitation in hea- 
ven. The yoringeſt of the oppoſite family was Pain, who 
was the ſon of 11: y, who was the child of ice, who 
was the offsbri:ig of the furies. The habitation of this 
race of being was in hel, 

THE middle flation of nature between theſe 1700 op- 
poſite extremes was the earth, which was inhabited by 
creatures of a mid*ile kind, neither ſo virtuous as the one, 
nor fo vicious as the other, but partakins of the good 
and bad qualities of theſe tio oppoſite families. Jupiter 
conſidering that this ſpecies, commonly called man, was 
too virtuous is be miſerable, and too vicious ta be vapty ; 

nat 
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that he might make a dliſtinction bettween the good and 
the bad, ordered the two youngeſt of the above-mentioned 
Families, 2 who was the daughter of Happineſs, 
and Pain, who was the ſon of Miſery, to meet one ans- 
ther upon this part of nature which lay in the half-way 
between them, having promiſed to ſett'e it upon them both, 
provided they could agree upon the diviſion of it, ſ as to 
ſhare mankind between them. 

PLEASURE and Pain were no ſooner met in 
their new habitation, but they immediately agreed upon 
this point, that Pleaſure ſhould take poſſiſſiom of the vir- 
tous, and Pain of the vicious part of that ſpecies which 
was given up to them. But upon examining t9 which of 
them any individual they met 11th belonged, 55 y found each 
of them had a right to him; for that, cont;ary ta what 
they had ſeen, iu their old places of reſidence, there 1vas 
no perſon ſo vicious who had nit ſome good in him, nor any 
perſon ſo virtuous who had not in him ſome evil, The 
truth of it is, they generally found 2 22 that in 
the moſt vicious man Pleaſure might lay claim to an hun- 
dredth part, and that in the moſt virtuous man Pain might 
come in for at leaſt two thirds. This they ſawv would oc- 
caſion endleſs diſputes beiwween them, unleſs they could 
come to ſome accommodation, To this end there was a 
marriage propeſed between them, and at length concluded : 
by this means it is that we find Pleaſure and Pain 
are ſuch conſtant yoke- fellows, and that they either make 
ther vifits together, or are never far aſunder. If Pain 
comes into a heart, he is guickly Fa hg by Pleaſure 3 
and if Pleaſure enter, you may be ſure Pain is not far 


BUT notwith/landing this marriage was very conve- 
nient for the two parties, it did nat ſeem to anſwer the 
intention of Fupiter in ſending them ameag mankind. To 
remedy therefore this inconventence, it was ſtipulated be- 
tween them by article, and confirmed by the conſent of each 
family, that notwithſtanding they here poſſeſſed the ſpecies 
indifferently ; upon the death of every Jingle perſon, if 
he was y to have in him a certain proportion H evil, 
he ſheuld be diſpatched into the fra regions by a paſ- 
port from Pain, there to divell” with miſery, vice, 1 

2 the 
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the Fiat: Or on the contrary, if he bud in him a 
certain proportion of good, be % Ig be diſtntched in to 
heaven by a pal, port fr Gall Plea ure, there to awell with 
hat pin fo, vir tue, and the gods, 
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Toe Purſuit of Knoywitdoe recommended to 81 
[Guardian, N 111.4 


I AM very much concerned when I ſee young gen- 
temen of fortune and quality io wholly ſet upon 
pleaſures and diveriions, that they neglect : all thoſe 
improvemen ts in wiſchem and K £0100 le de which may 
make them CNY to themſelves and uſeful to the world. 

The greatc{t part of our Britiſh \ outh loſe their figure 
and grow out of fathion by that time they are hve 

and twenty. As ſoon as the nitural gaiety and ami— 
ableneſs of the young man wens 03, they have no- 


thing leit to recommend them, but /e by the reit of 


their lives among the lumber and refuſe of the ſpecies. 
It ſometimes happen s indeed, that for want ot +pply= 
ing themſelves in due time to the purſut:s of Know- 
ledge, they take up a book in their declining years, 
and grow very hopeful ſcholars by that time they are 
threeicore. muſt therefore earnelcly preſs my 
readers, who are in the flower of their youth, to la— 


bour at thoſe accompliſiments which may ſet off 


their perſons when their bloom is gone, and to J 
zu timely provitions for manhood and old age. In 
ſhort, I would adviſe the youth of fifteen to be dref- 
ſing up every day the man of fifty, or to conſider how 
to make himelf venerable at thiceſcore. 

YounG men, who are naturally ambitious, 
would do well to obſerve how the greatc it men of an- 
tiquity made it their ambition to excel all their con- 


temporaries in knowledge. Julius Czefar and Alex- 


ander, the moſt celc 3 inſtances of human great— 
neſs, took a particular care to diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by their 1&il] in the aits 1 ſciences. We have ſtill 

extant 
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extant ſeveral remains of the former, which juſtify 
the character given of him by the learned men of his 
own age. As for the latter, it is a known ſaying of 
his, that he was more obliged to Ariſtotle who had 
initructed him, than to Philip who had given him life 
and empiie. There is a letter of his recorded by Plu- 
tarch and Aulus Gellius, venich he wrote to Ariſtotle 
upon hearing that he had publiſned thoſe lectures he 
had given him in private. { his letter was written in 
the following words at a time when he was in the 
height of his Perſian conqueſts. 

ALEXANDER to ARISTOTLE, greeting. 

Y OU have not done well to publiſh your books 
of ſelect knowledge; for what is there now in 
which 1 can ſurpaſs others, if tote things which! 
have been inſtructed in are communicated to every 
body? For my own part I declare to you, I would 
rather excel others in knoyledge than Pio Y 
Farewel. 


a & @ © 


Wx ſee by this letter, that the love of conqueſt was 
but the ſecond ambition in Alexander's foul, Know- 
ledge is indeed that which, next to virtue, truly and 
eflentially raiſes one man above another. It fnifhes 
one half of the human ſoul. it makes being plcafant 
to us, fills the mind with entertaining views, and admi- 
niſters to it a perpetual ſeries of gratifications. It gives 
eaſe to ſolitude, and gracefulnets to retirement. It 
fills a publick {tation with ſuitable abilities, and adds 
a luſtre to thoſe who are in poſſeffion of them. 

LEARNING, by which I mean all uſeful knowledge, 
whether ſpeculative or practical, is in popular and 
mixt governments the natural ſource of wealth and 
honour, If we look into molt of the reigns from the 
conqueſt, we ſhall find that the favourites of each reign 
have been thoſe who have raiſed themſelves. The 
greateſt men are generally the growth of that particu- 
lar age in which they flouriſh. A ſuperior capacity for 
bufincls, and a more extenſive knowledge, are the 
ſteps by which a new man often mounts to favour, 
and. outlines, the reft of his contemporaries. But 
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when men are actually born to titles, it is almoſt im- 
pcilible that they ſhould fail of receiving an additional 
greatneſs, if they take care to accompliſh themſelves 
tor it. 

Tn ſtory of Solomon's choice does not only in- 
{ſtruct us in that point of hiſtory, but furniſhes out a 
verv fine moral to us, namely, that he who applies 
his heart to wiidom, does at the fame time take the 
moſt proper method for gaining long life, riches and 
reputation, which are very often not only the re- 
wards, but the effects of wildom. 

As it is very ſuitable to my preſent ſubject, I ſhall 
f1:it of all quote this paſſage in the words of ſacred 
writ, and afterwards mention an allegory, in which 
this whole paſſage is repreſented by a famous French 
poet: not queſtioning but it will be very pleaſing to 
iuch of my readers as have a taite of fine writing. 

* In Gibeon the Lord appeared to Solomon in a 
* dream by night: and God faid, Aſk what I ſhall 
* give thee. And Solomon ſaid, Thou haſt ſhewed 
* unto thy ſervant David my father great mercy, ac- 
*© cording as he walked before thee in truth and in 
*© righteouſneſs, and in uprightneſs of heart with thee, 
* and thou haſt kept for him this great kindneſs, that 
thou haſt given him a ſon to fit on his throne, as it 
js this day. And now, O Lord my God, thou haſt 
*© made thy ſervant king inſtead of David my father: 
and I am but a little child: I know not how to go 
out or come in. Give therefore thy ſervant an un- 
derſtanding heart to judge thy pcople, that I may 
diſcern between good and bad; for who is able to 
judge this thy ſo great a people? And the ſpeech 
„ pleaſed the Lord, that Solomon had aſked this thing. 


cc 
c& 
cc 
cc 


And God ſaid unto him, Becauſe thou haſt aſked 


© this thing, and haſt not aſked for thyſelf long life, 
© neither haſt aſked riches for thyſelf, nor haſt aſked 
« the life of thine enemies, but haſt aſked for thyſelf, 


«© underſtanding to diſcern judgment: Behold I have 


«c 


done according to thy words: lo, I have given 
cc 


thee a wiſe and underſtanding heart, ſo that there 
«© was none like thee before thee, neither after thee 
© ſhall any ariſe like unto thee. And I have alſo 

| . „given 


1 
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* oiventhee that which thou hait not aſked, both riches 
and honour, ſo that there thall not be any among 
© the kings like unio thee all thy days. And if thou 
wilt walk in my ways, to keep my ſtatutes and my 
% commandments, as thy father David did walk, then 
& I wil! lengthen thy days. And Solomon awoke, 
„% and bchold, it was a Dream.“ 


THE French poct has ſhadowed this ſtory in an al- 
legory, of which he ſeems to have taken the hint from 
the fable of the three goddeſſes appearing to Paris, or 
rather from the viſion of Hercules, recorded by Re no- 
phon, where Pleaſure and Virtue are repreſents as 
real perſons making their court to the hero with all 
their ſeveralcharms and allurements. Heaith, Wealth, 
Victory and Honour are introduced fucce{5veiy in their 

roper emblems and characters, each of them ſpread- 
ing her temptations, and recommending heitclt to the 
young monarch's choice, Wiſdom enters the laſt, and 
ſo captivates him with her appearance, that he gives 
himſelf up to her. Upon which ſhe informs him, that 
thoſe who appeared before her were nothing elſe 
but her equipage, and that ſince he had placed his 
heart upon Wiidom, Health, Wealth, Victory and 
Honour ſhould always wait on her as her handmaids. 
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The importance of Punctuality. [Rambler, Ne 2015 


T is obſerved in the writings of B:yl-, that the ex- 
cellency of manufactures, and facility of labour, 
would be much promoted, if the various expedients 
and contrivances which lie concealed in private hands, 
were by reciprocal communications made generally 
known, for there are few operations that are not per- 
formed by one or other with lume peculiar advantages, 
which though fingly of little importance, would by 
conjunction and concurren.e open new inlets to 

knowledge, and give new powers to diligence. 
4 THERE 
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THERE are in like manner ſeveral moral excellen- 
cics diſtributed among the various claſſes of mankind, 
which he that converſes in the world ſhould endea- 
vour to altemble in himſelf, It was ſaid by the learned 
Ciijacius, that he never read more than one book, by 
which he was not inftruced ; and he that {hall en- 
quire after virtue with ardour and attention, will 
ſeldom find a man by whoſe example or ſentiments 
he may not be improved. 

EVA proieſhon has ſome eftential and appropriate 
Virtue, without which there can be no hope of ho- 
nour er ſucccts, and which as it is more or leſs culti- 
vated, conte;s within its ſphere of activity different 
degrees of nieric and reputation. As the aſtrologers 
range the {ubdiviſtons of mankind under the planets 
which they ſuppoſe to influence their lives, the mo- 
raliſt may diſtfibute them according to the virtues 
which they neceſſarily praQiſe, and conſider them as 
diltingu'/hed by prudence or fortitude, diligence or 
)at1I2ncece, 

Se much are the mo les of excellence ſettled by time 
and place, that men may be heard boaſting in one 
ſtreet of that which they would anxiouſly conceal in 
another. The grounds of ſcorn and eſteem, the to— 
picks of praiſe and ſatire are varied according to the 
ſeveral virtues or vices which tie courſe of our lives 
has diipoſed us to admire or abhor; but he who is ſo- 
Iic.tous for his own improvement, muſt not ſuffer his 
endeavours to be limited by local reputation, but ſe— 
lect from every tribe of mortals their characteriſtical 
virtues, and conſtellate in himſelf the ſcattered graces 
woich ſhine ſingle in other men. 

Ig chief praiſe to which a trader generally aſpires 
is that of punctuality, or an exact and rigorous ebfer- 
vance of commercial promiſes and engagements; nor 
is there any vice of which he ſo much dreads the im- 
putation, as of negligenge and inftabiliry, This is a 
quality which the intercit of mankind requires to be 
diffuſed through all the ranks of life, but which, how- 
ever uſeful and valuable, many ſeem content to want; 
it is coniid-red as a vulgar and ignoble virtue, below 
the ambition of greatucls or attention of wit, ſcarcely 

requilite 
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requiſite zmong men of gaiety and ſpirit, and fold at 
its higheit rate when It is ſacrihced to « frolick or a 
jeſt. 

EvERyY man has daily occaſion to remark what vex- 
ations and inconveniences arite from this privilege 
of deceiving one anot her. ths aclive and vivacious 
have fo long diſdained the reitraints of truth, that pro- 
miſes and appointments have loit their cogency, and 
both parties neglect their Greiz ions, becauſe each 
concludes that they will be broken by the other. 

NEGLIGENCE is firſt a0mit tted in trivial affairs, and 
ſtrengthened by petty indulgencies. He that is not yet 
hardened by cuſtom ventures net on the violation of 
Important engagements, but thinks himſelf bound by 
his word in cates of property or danger, though he 
allows himſelf to forget at what time he is to meet 
ladies in the park, or at what tavern his friends are 
expecting him. 

THIS laxity of honour would be more tolerable if 
it could be reſtrained to the play- houſe, the ball-room, 
or the card-table; yet even there it 1s ſufficiently trou- 
bleſome, and darkens thoſe moments with expecta=- 
tion, ſuſpenſe, uncertainty, and reſentment, which 
are ſet aſide for the ſofter pleaſures of life, and from 
which we naturally hope for unmingled enjoyment, 

and total relaxation. But he that ſuffers the llig pteſt 
breach in his morality, can {-1dom tell wha ſhall 
enter it, or how wide it ſhall be made; when a paſ- 
ſage is opened, the influx of corruption is every mo- 
ment wearing down oppoſition, and by flow degrees 
deluges the heart. 

ALIGER entered the world a youth of lively 
imagination, extenſive views, and untainted princt- 
ples. His curioſity incited him to range from place 
to place, and try all the vartetics\of converſation ; his 
elegance of addreſs ar : La of ideas, ga ined him 
friends wherever he appeared; or at leaſt he found the 
general kindneſs of rec err er always {hewn to a young 
121n whoſe birth and fortune gave him a claim to no- 
tice, and who has neither dy vice or folly deſtroved 
his privileges. Aliger was pleaſed with this general 
ſmile of mankind, and being naturally gentle and 


5 flexible 
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flexible was induſtrious to preſerve it by compliance 
and officiouſneſs, but did not ſuffer his defire of plea- 
ſing to vitiate his integrity, It was his eſtabliſhed 
maxim, that a promiſe is never to be broken; nor 
was it without long reluctance that he once ſuffered 
himſelf to be drawn away from a feſtal engagement 
by the importunity of another company. 

HE ſpent the evening, as is uſual in the rudiments 
of vice, with perturbation and imperfect enjoyment, 
and met his diſappointed friends in the morning, with 
confuſion and excuſes. His companions not accuſtom- 
ed to ſuch ſcrupulous anxiety, laughed at his uneaſi- 
neſs, compounded the offence for a bottle, gave him 
courage to break his word again, and again levied the 
penalty. He ventured the ſame experiment upon an- 
other ſociety, and found them equally ready to con- 
ſider it as a venial fault, always incident to a man of 
quickneſs and gaiety; till by degrees, he began to 
think himſelf at liberty to follow the laſt invitation, and 
was no longer ſhocked at the turpitude of faiſhood. 
tHe made no difficulty to promiſe his preſence at diſ- 
tant places, and if liſtleſſneſs happened to creep upon 
him, would fit at home with great tranquillity, and 
has often, while he ſunk to ſleep in a chair, held ten 
tables in continual expectation of his entrance. 

He found it ſo pleaſant to live in perpetual vacancy, 
that he ſoon diſmiſſed his attention as an uſeleſs in- 
cumbrance, and reſigned himſelf to careleſſneſs and 
diſſipation, without any regard to the future or the paſt, 
or any other motive of action than the impulſe of a 
ſudden defire, or the attraction of immediate pleaſure, 
'Theabſent were immediately forgotten, and the hopes 
or fears of others had no influence upon his conduct. 
He was in ſpeculation completely juſt, but never kept 
his promiſe to a creditor; he was benevolent, but al- 
ways deceived thoſe friends whom he undertook to pa- 
tronize or aſſiſt; he was prudent, but ſuffered his 
affairs to be embarraſſed for want of ſettling his ac- 
counts at ſtated times. He courted a young lady, and 
when the ſettlements were drawn, took a ramble into 
the country on the w_ e to ſign them. He 

e 


reſolved to travel, and ſent his cheſts on Pony. 
ut 
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but delayed to follow them till he loſt his paſſage, He 
was ſummoned as an evidence in a cauſe of great im- 
portance, and loitered in the way till the trial was 
paſt It is ſaid, that when he had with great ex- 
pence formed an intereſt in a borough, his opponent 
contrived by ſome agents, who knew his temper, to 
lure him away on the day of election. 

His benevolence draws him into the commiſſion of 
a thouſand crimes, which others. 1. is i:'nd or civil, 
would eſcape. His courteſy. invites appiication, his 
promiſes produce dependence; he has his pockets filled 
with petitions, which he intends ſome time to deli- 
ver and enforce, and his table covered with letters of 
requeſt, with which he purpoſes to comply ; but time 
ſlips imperceptibly away, while he is either idle or 
buſy : his friends loſe their opportunities, and charge 
upon him their miſcarriages and calamities. 

T r1s character, however contemptible, is not pecu- 
liar to Aligern. They whoſe activity of imagination is 
often ſhifting the ſcenes of expectation, are frequently 
ſubject to ſuch ſallies of caprice as make all their 
actions fortuitous, deſtroy the value of their friend- 
ſhip, obſtruct the efic:cy of their virtues, and ſet 
them below the meaneſt of thoſe tha: p erſiſt in their 
reſolutions, execute what they deſign, and perform 
what they have promilcd. | 


RA Lf Afr Ro Roof 


The great Benefit of bodily Exerciſe. 
[ Spectator, Ne 115.] 


ODIL V labour is of two kinds, either that 
3 which a man ſubmits to for his livelihood, or that 
which he un.lergoes for his pleaſufe. The latter of 
them generally changes the name of labour for that of 
exerciſe, but differs only from ordinary labour as it 
riſes from another motive. 
A COUNTRY life abounds in both theſe kinds of la- 
bour, and for that rcaſon gives a man a greater — 7 
p o 
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of health, and conſeq Vent! y a more perfect enjoyment 
of nimſclf, than any vel ir way o f life. 1 conſider the 
body as a ſy {tem of tubes and 5 or to uſe 2 more 
ruſtic phraſe, a bundle of pi des and ftrainers, fitted to 
one another after fo wonderiui a manner as to m: ake a 
proper en, ine for the ſoul to work vith. This de- 
ſcription docs not only comprehend the bowels, bones, 
tendons, veins, nerves, and arterics, but eve ry mut- 
cle anc every ligature, which a compo ſition of fibres, 
that are ſo many impercept ible tubes or pipes inter- 
woven on all ſides with inviſible glands or itrainers. 

'I' 11s general idea of a human bod y, without con— 
ſidering it in its nic-ties of anatomy, lets us fee how 

abſolutely neceſſary labour is for the light preſetva- 
don of it. There mutt be frequent motions and agi— 
tations, to mix, dig it, and leparaic the Juices con- 
taincd in it, as well as to clear ande cleanſe that inf 
nitude of pipes and {trainers of which it is compoſed, 
and to give their ſolid parts a more firm and I: ſting 
tone. Labour or excerciſe ferments the humours, 
caits them into their proper channels, throws off re- 
dundancies, and helps nature in thoſe fecret diſtribu 
tions, Without viich the body cannot ſubfiit in 1:8 
vigour, nor the {oul act with chearful: eſs. 

MIGHT here mention the etfec! „ Which this has 
upon all the facukies of the mind, by keeping the 
underſtanding g Clear, the Imagination untroubled, and 
refining thoſe ſpirits that are neceſiiry for the proper 
exertion of our intellectual fo cultics, during the pre- 
ſent laws of union between foul and body It is to n 


neglect. in Fn is y articular that we muſk aſcribe the 


ſpleen, which 1 18 10 frequent ! 1 Hen O ſtudtious In} 
fedentary tem; pers, as vell as the vapours to which 
thoſe of the other ſex are fo © ten ſub) "IA 

Hap not exerciſe been abſolutely neceſſary for our 
well-being, nature would not have made the body fo 
proper for it, by giving ſuch an activity to the limbs, 
and ſuch a pliancy to every part, as naceſfariſy pro- 
duce thoſe compreiitons, extenſions, contortions, di- 
latations, and all other kinds of motions that are neceſ- 
ſary for the preſervation of tuch a iyitem of tubes and 


glands 


* 
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glands as his been before-mentioned. And that we 
might not want inducements to engage us in ſuch at 

exerciſe of the body as 1s proper tor its welfa re, it is 
ſo ordered, that nothing valuable can be procured 
without it. Not to mention riches and honour, even 
food and raiment are not to be come at without the 
toil of the hands and ſweat of the brows. Provi- 
dence furniſnes materials, but expecés that we ſhould 
work them up ourſelves. Tha earth mult be laboured 
before it gives its increaſe, and when it is forced into 


its ſeveral products, how 3 hands mult they pals 


through before they are fit for uſe f Manufactures, 
trade, and agriculture, naturally employ more than 
ninetcen parts of the ſpecies in twenty; and as for 
thoſe who are not obliged to labour, by the condition 
in which they are born, they are more miſerable than 
the reſt of mankind, unic{s they indulge themſelves 
in that voluntary labour which goes by the name of 
EXOre iſe. 

Mr friend Sir Roger hath been an indeſatigable man 
in buſineſs of this kind, and has hung ſeveral parts 
of his houſe with the trophies of his former labours. 
The walls of his great hall are covered with the horns: 
ot ſcveral kinds of deer that he has killed in the chace, 
which he thinks the. moſt valuable furniture of his 
hcoufe, as they afford him frequent topics of diſcourſe, 
and ſhew that he has not been idle. At the lower end 
of the hall, is a large otter's ſkin ſtuffed with hay, 
which his mother ordered to be hung up in that man= 
ner, and the knight looks upon 1 with great ſatisfaction, 
becouſe it ſeems he was but nine years old weben his 
dog Killed him. A little room adjoining to the hall is 

a kind of arſenal filled with guns of ſeveral ſizes and 
inventions, with which tie knight has made great 
havock in the woods, and deftroyed many thouſands 
of pheaſants, partridges, and woodcocks. His flable- 
doors are patched with noſes that belonged to foxes of 
the knight's own hunting down. Sir Rover ſhewed 
me one of them thar, {or diſtinction ſake, has a braſs 

nail {truck through it, which coſt him about fifteen 
hours riding, carried him through half a dozen coun- 
tics, killed him a brace of geldings, and loſt m_ 
Walt 
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half his dogs. This the knight looks upon as one of 
the greateſt exploits of his life. The perverſe widow, 
whom I have given ſome account of, was the death of 
ſeveral foxes ; for Sir Roger has told nee, that in the 
courſe of his amours he patched the weſtern door of 
his ſtable. Whenever the widow was cruel, the foxes 
were ſure to pay for it. In proportion as his paſſion 
for the widow abated, and old age came on, he left 
off fox-hunting ; but a hate is not yet {ate that fits 
within ten miles of his houſe. 

THERE is no kind of exerciſe which I would fo re- 
commend to my readcrs of both ſexes as this of riding, 
as there is none which fo much conduc«s to health, 
and is every way accommodated to the body, accord- 
ing to the idea which I have given of it Doctor Sy- 
denham is very laviſh in its praiſes 3 and if the Exgliſb 
reader will fee the mechanical effects of it deſcribed at 
length, he may find them in a book publiſhed not 
many years ſince, under the title of Medicina Gym- 
naſtica, For my own part, whe: I am in town, for 
want of theſe oppo: tunities, i exerciſe :yſelf an hour 
every morning upon a dumb bell that is placed in a 
corner of my room, and plcaſes me the more becauſe 
it does every thing I require in the moſt profound 
ſilence. My landlady and her daughters are ſo well ac- 
quainted with my hours of exerciſe, that they never 
come into my room to diſturb me whilſt I am ringing. 

WHEN [I was ſome years younger than I am at pre- 
ſent, I uſed to employ myſelt in a more laborious di- 
verſion, which I learned from a Latin treatiſe of ex- 
erciſes, that is written with great erudition : it is there 
called the ox«eyiz, or the fighting with a man's 
own ſhadow, and conſiſts in the brandiſhing of two 
ſhort ſticks graſped in each hand, and loaded with 
plugs of lead at either end. This opens the cheſt, 
exerciſes the limbs, and gives a man all the pleaſure of 
boxing, without the blows. ' I could wiſh that ſeveral 
learned men would lay out that time which they em- 

loy in controverſies and di:putes about nothing, in 

his method of fighting with their own ſhadows. It 

might conduce very much to evaporate the 28 
WAalc 
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which makes them uneaſy to the publick as well as to 
themſelves. 

To conclude, As I am a compound of ſoul and 
body, I conſider myſelf as obliged to a double ſcheme 
of duties; and think I have not fulfilled the buſineſs 
: of the day when I do not thus employ the one in la- 
4 bour and exerciſe, as well as the other in ſtudy and 
contemplation. 
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' | . 
| Temperance the beſt Preſervative of Health. 
. [SpeCtator, N? 1g5.] 


"T HERE is a ſtory in the Arabian Nights Tales, 
of a king who had long languiſhed under an ill 
habit of body, and had taken abundance of remedies 

to no purpoſe. Atlength, ſays the fable, a phyſician 

cured him by the following method : he took an hol- 

low ball of wood, and filled it with ſeveral drugs ; after 

| which he cloſed it up fo artificially that nuthing ap- 
eared. He likewiſe took a mall, and after having 
Lollowed the handle, and that part which ſtrikes the 
ball, incloſed in them ſeveral drugs after the ſame 
manner as in the ball itſelf. He then ordered the ſul- 
tan, who was his patient, to exerciſe himſelf early in 
the morning with theſe rightly prepared inſtruments, 
till ſuch time as he ſhould ſweat : when, as the ſtory 
goes, the virtue of the medicaments perſpiring through 
the wood, had ſo good an influence on the ſultan's 
conſtitution, that they cured him of an indiſpoſition 
which all the compoſitions he had taken inwardly had 
j not been able to remove. This eaſtern allegory is 
finely contrived to ſhew us how beneficial bodily la- 
{ bour is to health, and that exerciſe is the moſt effec- 
"1 tual phyfic. TI have defcribed in my hundred and fif- 
| teenth paper, from the general ſtructure and mecha- 
niſm of an human body, how abſolutely neceſſary 
exerciſe is for its preſervation : I ſhall in this place re- 
commend another great preſervative of health, which 
in many caſes produces the ſame effects as exerciſe, 


omar reac as 
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and may, in ſome meaſure, ſupply its place, vehere 
opportunities of exerciſe are wanting. The preſer— 
vative Lam ſpeaking of is temperance, which has thoſe 
particuiat advantages above all other means of health, 
that it may be practiſed by all ranks and conditions, 
at any ſcaſon or in any place. It is a kind of regimen 
into which every man may put himſelf, without in- 
terruption to bulineſs, expence of money, or loſs of 
time. If exerciſe throws off all ſuperfluities, tempe- 
rance prevents them; if exerciſe clears the veflels, tem- 
perance neither fatiates nor overſtrains them; if ex- 
erciſe raiſes proper ferments in the humours, and pro- 
motes the circulation of the blood, temperance gives 
nature her full play, and enables her to exert herſelf 
in all her force and vigour ; if exerciſe diſſipates a 
growing diſtemper, temperance ſtarves it. 

Pays1c, for the moſt part, is nothing elſe but the 


ſubſtitute of exerciſe or temperance. Medicines are- 


indeed ablolutely neceſſary in acute diſtempers, that 
cannot wait the flow operations of theſe two great in- 
ſtruments of health; but did men live in an habitual 
courſe of exerciſe and temperance, there would be but 
little occaſion for them. Accordingly we find that 
thoſe parts of the world are the moiſt healthy, where 
they ſubſiſt by the chace ; and that men lived longeſt 


when their lives were employed in hunting, and when 


they had little food beſides what they caught. Bliſter- 
ing, cupping, bleeding, are ſeldom of uſe but to the 
idle and intemperate; as all thoſe inward applications 
which are ſo much in practice among us, ate, for the 
molt part, nothing elſe but expedients to make luxury 
conſiſtent with health. The apothecary is perpetually 
employed in countermining the cook and the vintner. 
It is ſaid of Diogenes, that meeting a young man who 
was going to a feaſt, he took him up in the ſtreet, and 
carried him home to his friends, as one who was run- 
ning into imminent danger, had he not prevented him. 
What wouid that philoſopher have ſaid, had he been 
preſent at the gluttony of a modern meal? would not 


he have thought the maſter of a family mad, and have 
begged his ſervant to tie down his hands, had he ſeen. 


him devour fowl, fiſh, and fleſa; ſwallow oil and 
vinegar 
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vinegar, wines, an! Red's throw down ſalads of 
twcnty diſterent herbs, auces of an hundred ingre- 
dente, CORietOnNS and 7 35 50 of numberieſs ſweets 
end flours sf Wat unnatural motions and counter- 
ferinents muſt ſuch a de 0! temperance produce 
in the body f For my part, when 1 behold a fa {hion- 
able table fet out in all its mogniiice nce, [ fancy, that 
] tec ge cuts an- ae fevers and Icthargics, with 
other innumerable ditlempers, lying in ambuſcade 
among the cithes, 

Ne TruUrRE delichts in the moſt plain and ſimplo 
diet. very animal, but man, keeps to one dish. 
Herbs are the! vod of this ſpecics, ſiſh of that, and i in 
of a third. Man falls upon every thing that comes in- 
his way; not tne {mall it fruit or excreicence of the 
earth, ſcarce a berry, or a muſhroom, can eſcape him. 

IT is impoſfible to lay down any Geterminate rule 
for temperance, becauſe what is luxury in one may he 
temperance in another; but there are tew that 11: dave 
lived any time in the world, who are not judges of 
their own conititutions, fo far as to know what Kinds 
and what proportions of food do beit agree with them. 
V/cre | to conlider my readers as my patients, and to 
preſeribe fuch a kind of temperance as 19 ac commoda- 
ted to all per ſons, and ſuch as is particularly ſuitable to 
our climate and way of living, I would copy the fol- 
lowing rules of a very eminent phyſician. Make your 
whole repaſt out of one diſh. If you indulge in a 
5 ond, avoid drinking any thing ſtrong, till you have 
tiniched your meal; at the ſame time abſtain from all 
ſaruces, or at leaſt ſuch as are not the moſt plain and 
ſanple. A man could not be well guilty of glu 0NY» 
i he (Fuck to theſe ſew obvious and caſy rules. In the 
fir} caſe, there would be no variety of taſtes to ſolicit 
his palate, and occalion exceſs ; nor in the ſecond any 
rtiicie! provocatives to relieve faticty, and create a 
{ile appetite, Were I to preſcribe a rule for drink- 
ing, it ſhould be formed upon a ſaying quoted by Sir 
Hulliam Tem: ble x ; The firft glaſs for nge 7, the ſecond for 
my friends, the third fer goed humour, and the fourth for 
mins enenies, But becaule it is impoſſible for one who 
lives in the world to diet himſelf always in fo phito- 


ſophical 
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ſophical a manner, I think every man ſhould have his 
days of abſtinence, according as his conſtitution will 
permit. Theſe are great reliefs to nature, as they 
qualify her for ſtruggling with hunger and thirit, 
whenever any diſtemper or duty of lite may put her 
upon ſuch difficulties ; and at the fame time give her 
an opportunity of extricating herſelf from her oppreſ- 
ſions, and recovering the ſeveral tones and ſprings of 
her diſtended veſſels. Beſides that, abſtinence well 
timed often kills a ſickneſs in embryo, and deſtroys 
the firſt ſeeds of an indiſpoſition. It is obſerved by 3 
two or three antient authors, that Sccrates, notwith- { 


{tanding he lived in Athens during that great plague, J 
which has made ſo much noiſe through all ages, and 0 
has been celebrated at different times by ſuch emt- 1 


nent hands; I ſay, notwithſtanding that he lived in 
the time of this devouring peſtilence, he never caught 
the leaſt infection, which thoſe writers unanimouſly 
aſeribe to that uninterrupted temperance which he al- 
ways obſerved. | 
AND here I cannot but mention an obſervation 
which I have often made, upon reading the lives of 
the philoſophers, and comparing them with any ſeries 
of kings or great men of the ſame number. If we con- 
ſider theſe antient ſages, a great part of whoſe philoſo- 
phy conſiſted in a temperate and abſtemious courſe of 
ife, one would think the life of a philoſopher and the 
life of a man were of two different dates. For we find 
that the generality of theſe wiſe men were nearer a 
hundred than ſixty years of age at the time of their 
reſpective deaths. But the moſt remarkable in- 
ſtance of the efficacy of temperance towards the pro- 
curing of long life, is what we meet with in a little 
book publiſhed by Lewis Cornaro the Venetian; which 
I the rather mention, becauſe it is of undoubted cre- 
dit, as the late Venetian ambaſſador, who was of the 
"mY ſame family, atteſted more than once in converſation, 
when he reſided in England. Cornaro, who was the 
author of the little treatiſe I am mentioning, was of 
an infirm conſtitution, till about forty, when by ob- 
ſtinately perſiſting in an exact courſe of temperance, 4 
he recovered a perfect ſtate of health; inſomuch that F 
at 
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at fourſcore he publiſhed his book, which has been 
tranſlated into Exgliſb under the title of- Sure and cer- 
tain methods of attaining a lang and healthy life, He 
lived to give a 3d or 4th edition of it, and after ha- 
ving paſted his hundredth year, died without pain or 
azony, and like one who falls aſleep. The treatiſe I 
mention has been taken notice of by ſeveral eminent 
authors. and is written with ſuch a ſpirit of chearful- 
neſs, religion and good ſenſe, as are the natural con- 
comitants of temperance and ſobriety. The mixture 
of the old man in it is rather a recommendation than 
a diſcredit to it, 
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Repentance Nlated and explained. 
8 Kambler, No 110. ] 


. Ip to pleaſe the Lord and Father of the 
univerſe, is the ſupreme intereſt of created and 
dependent beings, as it is eaſily proved, has been uni- 
verſally confeſſed; and ſince all rational agents are 
conſcious of having neglected or violated thoſe duties 
which are preſcribed to them, the fear of being de- 
ſerted, rejected, or puniſhed by God, has always bur- 
dened and oppreſſed the human mind. The expt- 


ation of crimes and renovation of the forfeited hopes 


of divine favour, has therefore conſtituted a large part 
of every religion. 

THe various methods of propitiation and atone- 
ment which fear and folly have dictated, or artifice and 
intcreſt tolerated in the different parts of the world, 
however they may ſometimes reproach or degrade hu- 
manity, at leaſt ſhew the general conſent — all ages 
and nations in their opinion of the mercy and placa- 
bility of the divine nature. That God will forgive, 
may, indeed, be eſtabliſhed as the firſt and funda- 
mental truth of religion ; for though the knowledge 
of his exiſtence is the origin of philoſophy, yet, with- 
out the belief of his mercy, it would have very little 
influence upon our moral conduct. There could be 

no 


* 
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no proſpect oi ei moyie 5 the protection or regard of 
him, whom the leaſt deviation from rec:itude mide 
inexorable tor ever; and every man would naturajly 
withdraw his thoughts from ihe contemplation of a 
Creator, whom he mult confider as a governor too 
pure to be pleaied, and too tevere to be pacified; as 
an enemy infinitely wile, and ivfinitely powerful, 
whom he could neither deceive, elcape, nor reſiſt. 

WIERE there is no os there can be no endea- 
vour. A conſtant and unfailing obedience 1 is above the 
reach of terreitria! CHISENCE 3 and thercio:e tas pro- 
greſs of life could only nave been the natural deſcent 
Ct negligent defpair from crime to crime, had not the 
univerſal periuztion of forgiveneis to de obtained by 
proper means of reconciltation recalled thoſe to the 
paths of virtue hom their patons had ſolicited aſide; 
and animated to new attempts, and firmer perſeve- 
rance, thoſe whom difficulty had dilcouraged, or ne- 
gligence ſurprized. 

IN ages and regions fo disjoined from cach other 
that there can ſc: orcely be imagined any communica» 
tion of ſentiments cither by commerce or tradition, 
has prevailed a general and uniform expectation of 
propitiating God by corporal aufterities, of anticipa- 
ting his vengeance by voluntary inflictions, and ap— 
peaſing his just Nice dy a fncedy and chearful ſubmiſſion 
to a leis penalty when a greater Is incurred. 

INCORPORATED minds will always feel ſome incli- 
nation towards exterior _ and ritual obſervances. 
Ideas not nene by ! enfib le objects are flecting, 
Var! ab! le and evancfcont, We are not able to judge of 
the degree of « CONV eiern which operated at any P. ti- 
cul ar time upon our Own thoughts, but as it is record- 
ed by ſome certain ** definite eirect, He that reviews 
his life in order to determine the probability of his ac- 
ceptance with God, if he could once eftabliſh the ne- 
cellary proportion between crimes and ſufferings, 
might ſecurely reſt upon his performance of the ex- 
piation; but wane ſafety remains the reward only of 
mental purity, he is always afraid leſt he (h At de- 
cide too ſoon in his own favour; left he mould not 


have 
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have ſelt the pangs of true contrition ; leſt he ſhould 
miſtake ſatiety for abhorrence, or imagine that his 
paſtions are ſubdued when they are only 1 eping. 

| From this natural and reaſonable digidence aroſe, 
in humble and timorous piety, a Ciſpoittion to con- 
found penance with repentance, to repoſe on human 
determinations, and to receive from lome judicial ſen- 
tence the ſtated and regular affignment of reconcilia- 


F tory pain. We are never willing to be without re- 
? ſource; we ſeek in the uche ge of otiiers a ſuccour 
| for our own ignGrance, and are ready to truſt any that 
will und iertake to direct us when we have no confi- 
\ dence in ourſelves. 
1 THrs delireto a {cert: ein by ſome outward marks the 
' tate of tne foul, and this w. ling. ne ſs to calm the con- 


ſcience by ſome ſettled methad, nave produc ed, as they 


are dive fired in their effects by various tempers a and 
principles, moſt of the diqquituions and rules, the 
doubts and ſolutions, that have embarraſſed che doc- 
| trine of 7: pentan 2c, an d p2rpiexced tender and flexible 
| minds with innum erable. ſcruples concerning the ne— 
c ſſary meaſures of ſorrow, and adequate degrees of 
felt -abhorrence 3 and theſe rules corrupted by fraud, 
or debaſed by credulity, have, by the common refi- 
liency of the mind from one extreme to another, in- 
cited others to an open contemp: of all ſubfidiary or- 
f din ances, all prudential caution, and the whole diſci- 
pline of regulated piety, 

RrPENTAN CE, however d ifMcult to be practiſed, is, 
if it be explained without luperſiition, eatly under- 
ſtood. Retentance is the 7 we e ment of any practice 
from the conviftion that it has 72 „Ged. Sorrow, and 


+ 


fear, and anxiety, are propei!y not parts, but a! Hunds 
of repentance z yet they ate ſo cloſely connected with 
it, that they cannot Cz 1 5 be ſeparated; for they not 
only mark its ſincerity, but Prom te its ellicacy. 
No man commits anv act of negligence or obſti- 
nacy, by which his preſent ſafety or hay! inefs is en- 
1 K g Jangered, wi haut feeling the punge ney of remorſe, 
5 He who is fu! ly convinced, that he ſuffers by his oven 
4 failure, can never forbear to trace back his miſcarriage 


to 
4 + 
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to its firſt cauſe, to image to himſelf a contrary be- 
haviour, and to form involuntary reſolutions againſt 
the like fault, even when he knows that he ſhall never 
have the power of committing it. No man finds 
himſelf in danger without ſuch trepidations of impa- 
tience as leave all human means of ſafety behind 
them : he that has once caught an alarm of terror, is 
every moment ſeiſed with uſeleſs anxieties, always 
adding one ſecurity to another, trembling with ſud- 
den doubts, and diſtracted by the perpetuai occur- 
rence of new expedients If, therefore, he whoſe 
crimes have deprived him of the favour of God, can 
reflect upon his conduct without diſturbance, or can 
at will baniſh the reflection; if he who conſiders 
himſelf as ſuſpended over the abyſs of eternal perdition 
only by the thread of life, which muſt ſoon part by 
its own weakneſs, and which the wing of every mi- 
nute may divide, can caſt his eyes round him with=- 
out ſhuddering with horror, or panting for ſecurity ; 
what can he judge of himſelf but that he is not yet 


awaked to ſufficient conviction, ſince every loſs is 


more lamented than the loſs of the divine favour, and 
every danger more dreaded than the danger of final 
condemnation ? | | 
RETIREMENT from the cares and pleaſures of the 
world has been often recommended as uſeful to repent- 
ance. This at leaſt is evident, that every one retires, 
whenever ratiocination and recollection are required 
on other occaſions : and ſurely the retroſpect of life, 
the diſentanglement of actions complicated with innu- 
merable circumſtances, and diffuſed in various rela- 
tions, the diſcovery of the primary movements of the 
heart, and the extirpation of luſts and appetites 
deeply rooted, and widely ſpread, may be allowed to 
demand ſome ſeceſſion from ſport and noiſe, and bu- 
ſineſs and folly. Some ſuſpenſion of common affairs, 
ſome pauſe of temporal pain and pleaſure, is doubt- 
leſs neceſſary to him that deliberates for eternity, who 
is forming the only plan in which miſcarriage cannot 
be repaired, and examining the only queſtion in which 
miſtake cannot be rectified. 
| AUSTERI- 
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AUSTERITIES and mortifications are means b 
which the mind is invigorated and rouſed, by which 
the attractions of pleaſure are interrupted, and the 
chains of ſenſuality are broken. It is obſerved by one 
of the fathers, that he who reftrains himſelf in the uſe 
7 things lawful, will never encroach upon things for- 
idden, Abſtinence, if nothing more, is, at leaſt, a 


cautious retreat from the utmolt verge of permiſſion, 


and confers that ſecurity which cannot be reaſonably 
hoped by him that darcs always to hover over the 
precipice of deſtruction, or delights to approach the 
pleaſures which he knows it fatal to partake. Auſte- 


rity is the proper antidote to indulgence ; the diſcales 


of mind as well as body are cured by contraries, and 
to contraries we ſhould readily have recourſe, if we 
dreaded guilt as we dread pain. 

THE completion and ſum of repentance is a change 
of life. That ſorrow which dictates no caution, that 
fear which does not quicken our eſcape, that auſterity 
which fails to rectify our affections, are vain and una- 
vailing. But ſorrow and terror muſt naturally precede 
reformation ; for what other cauſe can produce it? He 
therefore that feels himſelf alarmed by his conſcience, 
anxious for the attainment of a better ſtate, and aMic- 
ted by the memory of his paſt faults, may juſtly con- 


| clude, that the great work of repentance is begun, and 


hope by retiiement and prayer, the natural and reli- 
gious means of ſtrengthening his conviction, to im- 
preſs upon his mind ſuch a ſenſe of the divine pre- 
ſence, as may overpower the blandiſhments of ſecular 


; delights, and enable him to advance from one degree 


of holineſs to another, till death ſhall ſet him free 
from miſery and tempt:tion. 


What better can we do, than proſtrate fall 
Before him reverent; and there confeſs 

Humbly our faults, and pardon beg, with tears 
Wut'ring the ground, and with our ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
Of ſorrow unteign'd, and humiliation meek ? 


The 


* 


—— 
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The Duty of Secrecy. [Rambler, N 13.] 


T is related by Quinte Curtius, that the Perſian 

always conceived a laiting and invincible conten;pr 
of a man, who had ene, the Jaws of ſecrecy; fer 
they thought, that, however he might be deficient in 
the qualities requiſite to actual excellence, the ncga- 
tive virtues at leaſt were always in his power, and 
though he perhaps could not ſpcak well if he was to 
ti, it was ſtill eaſy for him not to ſpeak. 

In this opinion of the eaſineſs of fecrecy, they ſeem 
to have conſidered it as oppoſed, not to treachery, but 
Laune and to have conceived the man, whom they 
thus cenfured, not trighted by menaces to reveal, or 
bribed by promiſes to betray, but incited by the mere 
pleaſure of talking, or ſome other motive equally tri- 
vial, to lay open his heart without refle ction, and to 
let whatever he knew ip from him, only for want 
of power to retain it. Whether, by their ſettled and 
avowed | {corn ef thoughtleſs talkers, the Paus were 
able to diirule to any great extent the virtue of taci- 
turnity, we are hind: red by the diſtance of thoſe 
times from being able to. diicover, there ba ung very 
few memoi's remaining of the court of Feels, 
nor any diſtinct accounts handed down to us of Fo Ty 
oflice clerks, their ladies of the bed- chamber, their 
attorneys, their chamber- maids, or their footmen. 

Id theſe latter ages, though the old animoſity again 
a Auer ah is ſtill retained, it appears v-holly to have loſt 

ts effects upon the conduct of mankind ; for teres 
1 e ſo ſeldom kept, op it may with ſome 10510 11 be 
doubted, whether the anticnts were not miſtaken in 
their firſt poſtulate, whether tne quality of reten ion 
be ſo generally beſtowed, and whether a ſecret 1:5 not 
ſome i1btle volatility, by which it eicapes almoſt un- 
perceptibly at the ſmalleſt vent; or ſome power of 


WY» 


fermentation, by which it expands itſelf ſo as to 
burit the heart that will not give it way. 


Inosk that ſtudy either the body or the mind of 
man, very oſten find the moſt ſpecious and pleaſing 
e theory 
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theory failing under the weight of contrary expe— 
rience; and inſtead of gratifying their vanity by in- 
ferring effects from cautes, they ate always rgduced 
at laſt to conjecture cauſes from effects. That it is 
eaſy to be ſecret the ſpeculatiſt can demonſtrate in 
his retreat, and therefore thinks himſelf juſtified in 
placing confidence; the man of the world knows, 
that, whether difficult or not, it is uncommon, and 
therefore finds himſelf rather inclined to ſearch after 
the reaſon of this univerſal failure in one of the moſt 
important duties of ſoci:ty. 

Ak vanity of being known to be truſted with a 
ſecret is generally one of the chief motives to diſcloſe 
it; for however abſurd it may be thought to boalt 
an honour, by an act that ſhews that it was con- 
ferred without merit, yet mot men ſcem rather in- 
clined to cor fels the want of virtue than of jmpar- 
tance, and more willingly ſnew their influence and 
their power, though at the expence of their probity, 
than glide through life with no other pleaſure than the 
private conſciouineſs of fidelity; which, while it is 
preſerved, muſt be without praiſe, except from the 
linzle perſon who tries and knows it. 

Fuba are many ways of telling a ſecret, by which 
a man exempts himſelf from the reproaches of his 
conicience, and gratifies his pride without ſuffering 
himſelf to believe that be impairs his virtue. He tells 
the private affairs of his patron, or his friend, only to 
thoſe from whom he weuld not conceal his own ; he 
tells them to thote, who have no temptation to be— 
tray their trult, oc with a denunciation of a certain 
foriciture of his friendihip, if he diſcovers that they 
become publick. | 

SECRETS are very frequently told in the firſt ar- 
dour of kindneis, or of love, for the ſake of proving, 
by ſo important a ſacrifice, the ſincerity of profeſ- 
ſions, or the warmth of tenderneſs; but with this 
motive, though it be tometimes ſtrong in itlelf, vanity 
generally concurs, ſince every man natuially d. fires 
to be moſt eſteemed by thuſe whom he loves, or with 
whom he converſes, with whom he pullts lis hours 

Oi 
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of pleaſure, and to whom he retires from buſineſs and 
from care. 


WHEN the diſcovery of ſecrets is under conſidera- 


tion, there is always a diſtinction carefully to be made 
between our own and thoſe of another, thoſe of which 
we are fully maſters as they affect only our own in- 
tereſt, and thoſe which are repoſited with us in truſt, 
and involve the happincſs or convenience of ſuch as 
we have no right to expoic to hazard by experiments 
upon their lives, without their conſent. Jo tell our 
own ſecrets is generally folly, but that folly is with- 
out guilt; to communicate thoſe with which we are 
intruſted is always treachery, and treachery for the 
moſt part combined with folly. 

THERE have, indeed, been ſome enthuſiaſtick and 
irrational zealots for friendſhip, who have maintained, 
and perhaps believed, that one friend has a right to all 
that is in poſſeſſion of another; and that therefore it 
is a violation of kindneſs to exempt any ſecret from 
this boundleſs confidence: Accordingly a late female 
miniſter of {tate has been ſhameleſs enough to inform 
the world, that ſhe uſed, when ſhe wanted to extract 
any thing from her ſovereign, to remind her of 17n- 
raigne's reaſoning, who has determined, that to tell a 
ſecret to a friend is no breach of fidelity, becauſe the 
number of perſons truſted is not multiplied, a man 
and his friend being virtually the ſame. 

THAT ſuch a fallacy could be impoſed upon any 
human underſtanding, or that an author could have 
been imagined to advance a poſition ſo remote from 
truth and reaſon, any otherwiſe than as a declaimer, to 
ſhew to what extent he could ſtretch his imagination, 
and with what ſtrength he could preſs his principle, 
would ſcarcely have been credible, had not this lady 
kindly ſhewn us how far weakneſs may be deluded, 
or indolence amuſed. But ſince it appears, that even 
this ſophiſtry has been able, with the help of a ſtrong 
deſire to repoſe in quiet upon the underſtanding of 
another, to miſlead honeſt intentions, and an under- 
{ſtanding not contemptible, it may not be ſuperfluous 
to remark, that thoſe things which are common among 
friends are only ſuch as either poſſeſſes in his ou 

right, 
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right, and can alienate or deſtroy without injury to 
any other perſon. Without this limitation, coniidence 
muſt run on without end, the ſecond perſon may tell 
the ſecret to the third upon the ſame principle as he 
received it from the firſt, and the third may hand it 
forward to a fourth, till at laſt it is told in the round 
of friendſhip to them from whom it was the firſt in- 
tention chiefly to conceal it. 

THe confidence which Caius has of the faithfulneſs 
of Titius is nothing more than an opinion which him- 
ſelf cannot know to be true, and which Clardivs, who 
firſt tells his ſecret to Caius, may know, at leaſt may 
ſuſpect to be falſe; and therefore the truſt is tranſ- 
ferred by Caius, if he reveal what has been told him, 
to one from whom the perſon originally concerned 
would probably have withheld it ; and, whatever may 
be the event, Caius has hazarded the happineſs of his 
friend, without neceſſity and without permiſſion, and 
has put that truſt in the hand of fortune which was 
given only to virtue. a 

ALL the arguments upon which a man who is tell- 
ing the private affairs of another may ground his con- 
hdence of ſecurity, he muſt upon reflection know to 
be uncertain, becauſe he finds them without effect 
upon himſelf. When he is imagining that Tetius 
will be cautious from a regard to his intereſt, his re- 
putation, or his duty, he ought to reflect that he is 
himſelf at that inſtant acting in oppoſition to all theſe 
reaſons, and revealing what intercit, reputation and 
duty direct him to conceal. | 

EvER one feels that he ſhould conſider the man 
incapable of truſt, who believed himſelf at liberty to 
tell whatever he knew to the ſirſt whom he ſhould 
conclude deſerving of his confidence; therefore Calus, 
in admitting Titus to the affairs imparted only to 
himſclt, violates his faith, ſince he acts contrary to 
the intention of Claudius, to whom that faith was 
given. For promiſes of friendſhip are, like all others, 
uſcleſs and vain, unleſs they are made in ſome known 
ſenſe, adjuſted and acknowledged by both parties. 

I am not ignorant that many queſtions may be 
ſtarted relating to the duty of ſecrecy, where the affairs 
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are of pub lick concern; where ſubſequent reaſons 
may arilc to alter the appearance and nature of the 
Et that the manner in which the ſeeret was told 
may change the degree of obligation; and that the 
principles upon w nch man ts choſen for a confident 
may not always equally conſtrain him. But theſe 
ſcruplesy 1 it not tœo ine icate, are of too extenſive COn— 
ſderation for my preſent purpoſe, nor are they ſuch 
as g-ncrally occur in common life; and though caſu- 
iftical knowlege be uſeſul in proper hands, yet it 
ought by no means to be careleſſy expoſed, fince moſt 
will uſe it rather to lull than awaken their Own con- 
ſciences; and the threads of reaſoning, on which 
truih is fuſs: ended, are frequently drawn to ſuch ſub= 
tilicy, that COMMON eyes cannot perceive, and com- 
mon ſenſibility cannot feel them. 

True whe de doctrine as well as practice of ſecrecy, 
15 ſo-perplexing and dangero lis, that, next to him who 
is compelled to ruſt, T think him und :ppy who is 
choſen to be truſted; for he is often ind — — ed in ſcru- 
ples without the liberty of calling in the help of any 
other underftanding, he is flequently drawn into 
guilt, under the ap pe: rance of ſriendihip and honcſty; 
and ſometimes fubjecte\ to ſuſpicion by the treachery 
of others, who are engaged without his knowledge in 
the fame ſchemes, for he that has one confident has 
generally more, and when he is at laſt betrayed, is 
in doubt on whom he {hall fix the crime. 

TEE rules therefore that I thall propoſe concerning 
ſ. crecy, and from which I think it not ſafe to deviate, 
without long and exact deliberation, are Never to 
ſolicit the knowledge of a ſecret, Not willingly, nor 
without many limitations, to accent ſuch conhdence 
when it is offered. When a ſecret is once admitted, 
to conſider the truſt 2s of a very high nature, impor- 
tant as ſociety, and ſacred as truth, and therefore not 
to be violated for any incidental convenience, or {light 
appearance of contrary litnels. 
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* . . 25 , _— 
Ou Truth aud Sincerity. [Spect,.NO 4362.1 
RUTH and reality have al! the advantages of 


5 
5 appbarande and many moe. if the fe of 
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is hetter: {Or _ Moir any Mall < Al 129, Or ice TO 
32 that which he is not, but becauf bv thinks It go. 2 


to have ſuch a quality as he pretend to? for to gun 


terfeit and diſſe ble. 15 to put on the appealance of 
ſome real exceliency. Now wc | elt way in the world 
for a man to ſeem to be any thirg, is really to 

what he Would ſcem to be. Bets 5 that it is many 
times; as troubleſomèe to make 90 the pr otet we af a 
good quality, as to have it; and if a ma have it nuts 


it is ten to one but he is difccierci to want it, and 
then all his pains and labour to ſeem to have it is Toft, 
There is ſomethi ng unnatural in 1 vehich a 
ſkilful eye will caiily ditcern from native beauty and 
complexion. 

IT is hard to perfonate and act a part long; for 
where truth is not at the bottor:, 1 1 days 
be enden ouring to return, and v WE aut and be- 
tray herſelf one time or other. 1 acietor? it 2 ly man 
think it convenient to ſeem £990, let him be to in- 
ded, and then his go2odncls will appear to every 
body's ſatisfaction z fo tagt upon all accounts fincerity 
is true wildom. Particularly as to the affairs of this 
world, integrity hath many advantages over all the 
fine and artificial ways of Ciilimulation and deceit ; 
it is much the plainer and caſter, much the ſafer and 
more ſecure way of dealing in the world; it has leſs 
of trouble and difficulty, of entangioment and per- 
plexity, of danger and hazard init; it is th? ſhorteſt 
and nearcit way to our end, carrying us thither in a 
ſtraight line, and will hold out and lat longeſt. The 
arts of deceit and cunning do continually grow weaker 
and leſs effectual and ſerviceable to them that uſe 
them; whereas integrity gains ſtrength by uſe, and 

the more and longer any man Pr actiſeth it, the greater 
ſervice it does him, by confu ming his reputation, and 
encouraging thoſe with 77 he hath to do, to re- 
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poſe the greateſt truſt and confidence in him, which 
32 an unſpeakable advantage in the buſineſs and affairs 
Of lite. 

IRU “ru is always conſiſtent with itſelf, and needs 
nothing to help it out; it is always near at hand, and 
{its upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before we 
are aware; whereas a lie is troubleſome, and ſets a 
man's invention upon the rack, and one trick needs a 
great many more to make it good. It is like building 
upon a falſe foundation, which continually ſtands in 
need of props to ſhore it up, and proves at laſt more 
chargeable than to have raiſed a ſubſtantial building at 
frit upon a true and ſolid foundation; for ſincerity is 
firm and ſubſtantial, and there is nothing hollow or 
unſound in it, and becauſe it is plain and open, fears 
no diſcovery; of which the crafty man is always in 
danger, and when he thinks he walks in the dark, 
all his pretences are fo tranſparent that he that runs 
may read them; he is the laſt man that finds himſelf 
to be found out, and whilſt he takes it for granted that 
he makes fools of others, he renders himſelf ridiculous. 

App to all this, that fincerity is the moſt compen- 
dious wiſdom, and an excellent inſtrument for the 
fpeedy diſpatch of buſineſs; it creates confidence in 
thoſe we have to deal with, faves the labour of many 
inquiries, and brings things to an iſſue in few words; 
it is like travelling in a plain beaten road, which com- 
monly brings a man ſooner to his journey's end than 
bye-ways, in which men often loſe themſelves. In a 
word, whatſoever conveniencies may be thought to be 
in ſalſhood and diſſimulation, it is ſoon over; but the 
inconvenience of it is perpetual, becauſe it brings a 
man under an everlaſting jealouſy and ſuſpicion, ſo 
that he is not believed when he ſpeaks truth, nor 
truſted perhaps when he means honeſtly, When a 
man has once forfeited the reputation of his integrity, 
he is ſet fait, and nothing will then ſerve his turn, net- 
ther truth nor falſhood. | 

AND I have oſten thought that God hath in his great 
wiſdom hid from men of falſe and diſhoneſt minds the 
wonderful advantages of truth and integrity, to the 
proſperity even of our worldly affairs; theſe men 15 
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ſo blinded by their covetouſneſs and ambition, that 
8 they can not look beyond a preſent advantage, nor for- 
bear to ſelze upon it, though by ways never fo indi- 
rect; they cannot ſee fo far as to the remote conſe- 
quences of a ſteady integrity, and the vaſt benciit and 
a:lvantazes which it will bring a man at laſt. Were 
but this ſort of men wiſe and c!ear-liznted enough to 
diſcern this, they would be honeſt out of very kna- 
very, not out of any love to honeity and virtue, but 
Vith a crafty deſign to promote and advance more ef- 
ſcCtually their own intereſts; and therefore the juſtice 
of the divine providence hath hid this trueſt point of 
wiſdom from their eyes, that bad men might not be 
upon equal terns with the juſt and upiight, and ſerve 
their own wicked deſigns by honeſt and lawful means. 
INDEED, if a man were only to deal in the world 
for a day, and ſhould never have occalion to converſe 
ore with mankind, never more nced their good opi- 
: nion cr good word, it were then no great matter (ſpeak- 
ing as to the concernments cf this world) if a man 
ſpent his reputation all at once, and ventured it at one 
throw: but if he be to continue in the world, and 
would have the advantage of converſation whilſt ne is 
in it, let him make ule of truth and ſincerity in all 
his words and actions; for nothing but this will laſt 
and hold out to the end: all other arts will fail, but 
truth and integrity will carry a man through, and 

bear him out to the laſt. 
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Rules for the Knowledge of one's [clf. 
[ Spectator, N? 399. ] 


YPOCRISY at the faſhionable end of the 
town is very ditferent from hypocriſy in the city. 

The modiſh hypoctite endeavours to appear more vi- 
cious than he really is, the other kind of hypocrite 
more virtuous, The former is afraid of every thing 
that has the ſhew of religion in it, and would be 
H 4 thought 
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OVERT. 1282 ged in many criminal gallantrics and 
anours, which he is not guilty of. The latter aſſumes 


a ia CC of fenctit y, and covers A multitude of vices 
under a {CEMING religious coport; ment 


0 
„ en 


Bor there is anothc r kind of Dy pocriſy, Which 
Litters rom both theſe, and which 1 intend to make 
the ſubjæct of this paper: I mean that hypocriiy, by 
which a man docs not only deceive the world, but 
very often impoſes on himfelf; that hypocriſy which 
ONCE: ls his OWN heart from him, and makes him be— 

ehe 15 more vITtuous than ! c really! is, and either 
ot. attend to his Vic es, Or miſtake even his vices for 
:rtu2s, It is this fatal hypocriſy 70g . 
which is taken no tice of in theſe words, II chu 72: 
«1634 1s errors! cleanſe thou me from ſecret faul ts. 

the open profe ſtors of impiety deſerve the utmoſt 
dation and endeavours of moral writers, to reco— 
"or them fre m vice and folly, how much more may 
chic le lay a claim to their care and compaſſion, v on are 
walking in che paths of death, while tl: ey fancy ti 
db engaged in 5 courſe of \ irtuc! I ſoall endeavour 

ri refore t ” lay down ſome rules for the diſcovery of 
55 [fe vices that lurk in the 0 cret corners of the ll ; 
und to ficy my read . thoſe methods, by which he 
at a drug and impartial knowledge of bim- 
lelf. 1 uſual means preforibed for this purpole, 
arc to cvamine ouriclves by the rules which are laid 
down ior our direclion in ſacred wiit, and to compare 
our lives with the life of that perſon who zcted up 
to the pericction of human nature, and is the itanding 
example, as well as the great guide and inſtructor, 
of thuie veho reccive his dockrines. Though theſe 
two neads cannot be too much infifted upon, I fhall 
but juſt mention them, ſince they have been handled 
by many great and eminent writers. 

IO Ly therefore propoſe the following methods 
to the conſideration of ſuch as would find out their 
ſectet faults, and make a true eſtimate of themſelves. 

Ix the fiſt place, let them conſider well, what are 
the characters which ith icy bear among their enemies. 
Our friends very often llatte: us 2S much as our Own 
hearts. I hey either do not ſec our faults, or conceal 


them 
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14 them from us, or ſoften them by their repreſentations, 
after ſuch a manner, that we think them too trivial to 
-cs be taken notice of, An advcriary, on the contrary, 
makes a {tricter ſearch into us, diſcovets very flaw and 

h imperfection in our tempers; and, though his malice 
e may let them in tooſtrong a light, it has generaliy ſome 
by ground for what it advances. A friend exagg-rates a 


"ut man's virtues, an enemy inflames his crimes. A wiſe 
ch man ſhould give a juſt attention to both of them, ſo 
e. far as they may tend to the improvement of the one, 
(r and the diminution of the other. Plutarch has written 
Gr an elizy on the beneſits which a man may receive from 
6 his enemies; and among the good fruits of enmity, 
2 mentions this in particular, that, by the reproacies 
| which it caſts upon us, we ſee the worſt fide of our- 
& ſelves, and open our eyes to ſeveral bI-mithes and de- 
1 fects in our lives and converſations, which we ſhould 
y not have obſerved without the help of ſuch ill- natured 
e monitors. 

4 Iz order likewiſe to come to a true knowledge of 
1 ourſelves, we ſhould conſider on the other hand, how 
f far we may deſerve the praiſes and approbations which 


the world beſtow upon us; whether the actions they 
celebrate proceed from laudable and worthy motives 
| and how far we are really poticted of the virtues, 
which gain vs applauſe among thoſe with whom we 
converſs. Such a reflection is abſolutely neceflary, if 
we conſider how apt we are cither to value or condemn 
ourſelves by the opinion cf others, and to ftcrince the 
report of our own hearts to the judgment of the world. 
In the next place, that we may not deceive our- 
ſelves in a point of ſo much importance, we thouid not 
Jay too great a ſtreſs on any ſuppoſed virtues we poſ- 
ſeſs, that are of a doubtful nature: and ſuch we may 
eſteem all thoſe in which multitudes of men dittent 
from us, who are as good and wiſe as ourſcives, We 
ſhould always act with great cantiorſneſs and cir- 
cumſpection, in points where it is nt impoſtible that 
we may be deceived, Intemperate zeal, bigotry, and 
perſecution fur any party or opii:ion, how praile- 
worthy ſoever they may appear to weak men of our own 
1 prin- 
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principles, produce infinitecalamities among mankind, 


and are highly criminal in their own nature; and yet 
how many perſons, eminent for piety, ſuffer ſuch 
monſtrous and abſurd principles of action to take root 
in their minds under the colour of virtues? For my 
own part, I muſt own, I never yet knew any party 
ſo juſt and reaſonable, that a man could follow it in 
its height and violence, and at the ſame time be in- 
noceat. 

We ſhould likewiſe be very apprehenſive of thoſe 
actions, which proceed from natural conſtitution, fa- 
vourite paſſions, particular education, or whatever pro- 
motes our worldly intercit or advantage. In theſe or 
the like cafes, a man's judgment is eaſily perverted, and 
a wrong bias hung upon his mind. Theſe are the in- 
lets of prejudice, the unguarded avenues of the mind, 
by which a thouſand errors, and ſecret faults find ad- 
miſſion, without being obſerved or taken notice of. A 
wiſe man will {ſpect thoſe actions to which he is di- 
rected by ſomething beſides reaſon, and always ap- 
prehend ſome conccaled evil in every reſolution that 
Is of a diſputable nature, when it is conformable to 
his particular temper, his age, or way of lite, or when 
it favours his pleaſure or his profit. 

TreRE is nothing of greater importance to us, than 
thus diligently to ſift our thoughts, and examine all 
theſe dark receſſes of the mind, if we would eſtabliſh 
our ſouls in ſuch a ſolid and ſubſtantial virtue as will 
turn to account in that great day, when it muſt ſtand 
the teſt of infinite wiidom and juſtice. 

I sd ALL conclude this eſſay with obſerving that the 
two kinds of hypocriſy I have here ſpoken of, namely 
that of deceiving the world, and that of impoſing on 
ourſelves, are touched with wonderful beauty in the 
hundred thirty-ninth pſalm. The folly of the firſt kind 
of hypocri'y is there let forth by reflections on God's 
omniſcience and omnipreſcnce, which are celebrated 
in as noble rains of poetry as any other I ever met 
with, either ſacred or profane. The other kind of 
bypocriſy, whereby a man deceives himſelf, is inti- 
mated in the two laſt verſes, where the pſalmiſt ad- 


ereſics himſelf to the great ſearcher of hearts in that 
| emphatical 
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emphatical petition; Try me, O God, and ſeek the 

round af my heart; prove me and examine my thoughts <. 
5 well if there be any way of wickedneſs in ine, und 
lead me in the way everlaſting. 


The Mercy of Afiiftionz an Eaſtern Story. 
f f Advent. No 76.T 


OZ ALD AB, Caliph of Egypt, had dwelt ſe- 

curely for many years in the filken pavilions of 
pleaſure, and had every morning anointed his head 
with the oil of gladneſs, when his on'y ſon ABOR AM, 
for whom he had crouded his treaſures with gold, ex- 
tended his dominions with conqueſts, and ſecured them 
with impregnable fortreſſes, was ſuddenly wounded, 
as he was hunting, with an arrow from an unknown 
hand, and expired in the held. 

BoZALDA®, in the diſtraction of grief and deſpair, 
refuſed to return to his palace, and retired to the 
gloomieſt grotto in the ncighbourins mountain: he 
there rolled himſelf in the duſt, tore away the hairs 
of his hoary beard, and daſhed the cup of con'olation 
that PATIENCE offered him to the ground. He ſuf- 
fered not his minſtrels to approach his preſence; but 
liſtened to the ſcreams of the melancholy birds of mid- 
night, that flit through the ſclitary vaulis and ecchoing 
chambers of the Pyramids. Can that GOD be be- 
* nevolent,” he cryed, “who thus wounds the ſoul 
as from an ambuſh, with unexpected forrows, and 
cruſhes his creatures in a moment with irremediable 
calamity? Ye lying Imans, prate to us no more of 
the juſtice and the kindneſs of an A-directing and 
all-loving PROVIDENCE! He, whom ye pretend: 
reigns in Heaven, is fo far from protecting the miſe- 
rable ſons of men, that he perpetually delights to 
blaſt the ſweeteſt flowrets in the garden of Hops ; 
and like a malignant giant, to beat dowa the- 
ſtrongeſt towers of HaPyiNngss with the iron mace- 
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* of his anger. If this Being poſſeſled the eng r 
« and the power with which flattering prieits have 
« inveſted him, he would doubtleſs be inclined and 
« enabled to baniſh thoſe evils which render the 
& world a dungeon of diſtreſs, a vale of vanity and 
„ woe.—l will continue in it no longer!“ . 
AT that moment he furiouſly raiſed his band, which 
Dksralx had armed with a dagger, to ſtrike deep 
into his boſom; when ſuddenly thick flaſhes of light- 
ning thot through the cavern, and a being of more 
tnan human beauty and magnitude, array ed | in azure 
robes, crowned with am arauth, aud waving.a branch 
0 pam 1 in his right hand, arreſted the arm of the 
tembiing and altomihed Carp, and ſaid with a 
majeſtic mile,“ Follow me to tne top of this moun- 
tain. 
„Look from hence,” ſaid the awful conductor, 
J am CaLoc, the Angel of PEACE, look from 
© hence into the valley 
BOZZALlDAn opened his eyes and beheld a barren, a 

ſuitry, aid ſolitary iſland, in the miatt of which fat a 
pale meagre and ghaſtly figure: it was a merchant juſt 
perifaing With ſamine, and fancraing that he could 
find neither w. ld bercies nor a ſingle ſpring in this for- 
Jorn uninhabited deſart; and begy zins the protection 
of heaven againit the tigers that would now certainly 
deſtroy him, ſince he had dann ed the laſt fuel he 
had colledled to make nightly fires to 2 them. 
He then caſt a caſket of jewels on th: fand, as trifles 
of no uſc; ad crept tecble and trembling to an enii- 
nence, Where he was Scud ed to tit every evening 


to witch the ſerting ſun, and to give a ſignal to any 
ſhip that might i appTC ach t! * Hand 


Tl I SAGSIS DS 
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INHARBITANT. of heaven, 8 cried BozAL DAB, 
&« ſuffer not this wrotcn to peril h by t de 1e of w 1d 
6. heaſis,”? Feare, ta ud the ANG L, * andoberve.” 
Is Looked a ag Jo and behold a veſſel arrived at the 
deſolate iſle. * hat words can paint the rapture of 
the ſtarving merchant, wacn the captain offered to 
tranſport him to his native country, if he would re- 
ward him with bait the jewels of his caſkzt. No 
ſooner had this pityleſs commander received the ſtipu— 
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lated fum, than he held a conſultation with his crew, 
and they agreed to ſeize the remaining jewels, and 
leave the unhappy exile in the ſame helpleſs and la- 
mentable condition in which they diſcovered him. 
He wept and trembled, intreated and implored in vain. 
„ W1ilLL HEAVEN permit ſuch injuſtice to be prac- 
ce tiſed ?? exclaimed BoZALDAB.—*® Look again,” 
ſaid the ANGEL, and behold the very ſhip in which, 
„ ſhort-ſighted as thou art, thou wiſhedſt the mer- 
& chant might embark, daſhed in pieces on a rock: 
doſt thou not hear the cries of the ſinking ſailors? 
Preſume not to direct the GOVERNOR of the UNI- 
VERSE in his diſpoſal of events. The man whom 
thou haſt pitied ſhall be taken from this dreary ſo- 
litude, but not by the method thou wouldſt pre- 
& ſcribe. His vice was avarice, by which he became 
not .only abominable but wretched ; he fancied 
ſome mighty charm in wealth, which, like the 
wand of ABDIEL, would gratify every wiſh and 
obviate every fear, This wealth he has now been 
taught not only to deſp:ſe but abhor: he caſt his 
jewels upon the ſand, and confelied them to be 
uſeleſs; he offered part of them to the mariners, 
and perceived them to be pernicious : he has now 
learnt, that they are rendered uſcful or vain, good 
or evil, only by the ſituation and temper: of the 
poſicſior. Happy is he whom diſtreſs has taught 
wifdom ! But turn thine eyes to another and more 
intereſtipg ſcene.” 
TE CALIPH inſtantly beheld a magnificent pa- 


lace, adorned with the ſtatues of his anceſtors wrought 


in jaiper ; the ivory doors of which, turning on hin- 
ges of the gold of GOLCONDA, diſcovered a throne 
of diamonds, ſurrounded with the RAJAS of fifty na- 
tions, and with ambaſladors in various habits and of 
different complexions; on Which fat ABORAM the 
much Jamented ſon of BozALDAas, and by his ſide a 
princeſs fairer than a BOURTI, 

„ GRacious ALLA !—it is my fon,” cried the 
CALIPH-——* O let me hold him to my heart!“ 
* Thou canſt not graſp an unſubſtantial viſion,” re- 


plied the ANGEL; I am now ſhewing thee what 
« would 
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4% would have been the deſtiny of thy ſon, had he 
continued longer on the earth.” ** And why,” 
returned BozALDAB, ** was he not permitted to con- 
© tinue? Why was I not {uftered to be a witneſs of 
* fo much felicity and power?“ ** Confider the ſe— 
quel,“ replied he that dwells in the fifth heaven. 
BozaLDaAsBlookedearneſtly,and ſaw the countenance 
of his ſon, on which he had been uſed to behold the 
placid ſmile of ſimplicity and the vivid bluſhes of 
health, now diſtorted with rage, and now fixed in the 
inſenſibility of drunkenneſs; it was again animated 
with diſdain, it became pale with appichenſion, and 
appeared to be withered by intemperance; his hands 
were ſtained with blood, and he trembled by turns 
with fury and terror: the palace, fo lately ſhining with 
oriental pomp, changed ſuddenly into the cell of a 
dungeon, where his ſon lay ſtretched out on the cold 
pavement, gagged and bound, with his eyes put out. 
Soon after he perceived the favourite Sultana, who 
before was ſeated by his fide, enter with a bowl of 
poiſon, which ſhe compelled ABor arm to drink, and 
afterwards married the ſucceſſor to his throne. 

„ Happy, ſaid CALOC, © is he whom PROVI-“ 

© DENCE has by the angel of death ſnatched from 
& guilt! from whom that power is with-held, which, 
« if he had poſſeſſed, would have accumulated upon 
„ himſelf yet greater miſery than it could bring upon 
* others. 
« IT is enough,” cried BozaLDAB; © I adore 
the inſcrutable ſchemes of Or11NiSCIENCE | — 
From what dreadful evil has my ſon been reſcued, 
by a death which I] raſhly bewailed as unfortunate 
and premature ! a death of innocence and pcace, 
which has blefled his memory upon earth, and 
„ tranſmitted his ſpirit to the ſkies.” 

„ CasT away the dagger,” replied the heavenly 
meſſenger, ©* which thouwalt preparing to plunge in- 
e tothine own heart. Exchange complaint for ſilence, 
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% and doubt for adoration, Can a mortal look down, 


„without g ddineſs and ſtupefaction, into the vaſt 
& abyſs of ETERNAL WisDom? Can a mind that 
* ſees not infinitely, perfectly comprehend any thing 
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ec among an infinity of objects mutually relative? 
* Can the channels, which thou commandeſt to be 
c cut to receive the annual inundations of the NILE, 
c contain the waters of the OCEAN? Remember, that 
© perfect happineſs cannot be conferred on a crea- 
<< ture; for perfect happinels is an attribute as incom- 
“% municable as perfect power and eternity.“ 

THE ANGEL, while he was ſpeaking thus, ſtretch- 
ed out his pinions to fly back to the Empyreum; and 
the flutter of his wings was like the ruſhing of a ca- 
taract. | 


CC 


Perſonal Beauty produced by Moral Sentiment. 
[Advent. N? 82,] 


HOUGH the danger of diſappointment is al- 
ways in proportion to the height of expectation, 
yet I this day claim the attention of the ladies, and 
profeſs to teach an art by which all may obtain what 
has hitherto been deemed the prerogative of a few: an 
art by which their predominant paſſion may be grati- 
hed, and their conqueits not only extended but ſe- 
cured; The art of being PRETTY.” 
Burr though my ſubject may intereſt the ladies, it 
may, perhaps, offend thoſe profound moraliſts, who 
ave long ſince determined, that BEAUTY. ought ra- 
ther to be deſpiſed than deſired ; hat, like ſtrength, 
It is a mere natural excellence, the effect of cauſes 
wholly out of our power, and not intended either as 
the pledge of happineſs or the diſtinction of merit, 
To theſe gentlemen I ſhall remar'., that beauty is 
among thoſe qualities, which no effort of human wit 
could cyer bring into contempt: it is, therefore, to be 
wiſhed at leaſt, that beauty was in ſome degree depen- 
dant upon SENTIMENT and MANNERS, {1% (5 igh 
a privilege might not be poſletied by to unworthy 
and that human reaſon might no Jonge: lutter the mor- 
tification of thoſe ho are compelled to adore an idol, 
9 which. 
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which differs from a ſtone or a log only by the {kill of 
the artihcer : and if they cannot themſelves behold 
beauty with indifference, they muſt, turely, approve 
an attempt to ſhew that it merits their regard. 

I sHALL, however, principally conſider that ſpecies 
of beauty which is expreſſed in the countenance ; for 
this alone is peculiar to human beings, and is not leſs 


complicated than their nature, 


In the countenance 


there are but two requiſites to perfect BEeauTyY, which 
are wholly produced by external cauſes, colour and 
proportion: and it will appear, that even in common 
eſtimation theſe are not the chief; but that though 
there may be beauty without them, yet there cannot 
be beauty without ſomething more. 

Tx fineſt features, ranged in the moſt exact ſym- 
metry, and heightened by the moſt blooming com- 
plexion, muſt be animated before they can ſtrike; and 
when they are animated, will generally excite the ſame 


paſſions which they expreſs, 


If they are fixed in the 


dead calm of inſenſibility, they will be examined with- 
out emotion; and if they do not expreſs kindneis, they 
will be beheld without love. Looks of contempt, dit- 
dain, or malevolence, will be reflected, as from a 
mirrour, by every countenance on which they are 
turned; and if a wanton aſpect excites deſire, it is but 
like that of a ſavage for his prey, which cannot be 
gratified without the deſtruction of its object. 

AMONG particular graces the dimple has always 
been allowed the prectninence, and the reaſon is evi- 
dent; dimples are produced by a ſmile, and a imile is 


anc 


xpreſion of complacency: ſo the contraction of 


the brows into a frown, as it is an indication of a con- 
trary temper, has always been deemed a c:pital defect. 
THE lover is generally at a loſs to dehne the beauty, 


by which his pation was ſuddenly and irreſiſtibly de- 
termined to a particular object; but this could never 
happen, if it depended upon any known rule of pro- 
portion, upon the thape or diſpoſition of the features, 
or the colour of the ſkin : he tells you, that it is ſome- 
thing which he can: ot fully expreſs, ſomething not 
fixcd in any part, but diſfuſed over the whole; he calls 


it 
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it a ſwectneſs, a ſoftneſs, à placid ſenfibility, or gives 
* . * 1 * . © * k 4 } 2 «a 1 

it ſome other appeliation which conuncets beauty with 
: 77 5 8 ene 
SENTINIENT, and express & CAA WAICN is not pe- 


uliar to any ſet of features, but is perhaps poſſible 
to all. 

T:i11s beauty, however, does not always conſiſt in 
ſmiles, but varies as expretions of meekneſs and kind- 
neſs vary with their objects; it js extremely forcible 
in the filent complaint of patient ſuffer ange, the ten- 
der ſolicitude of friendſhip, and the glow of filial obe- 
dience; and in tears, whether of jov, of pity, or of 
grief, it is almoſt irreſiſtible. 

THis is the charm which captivates without the aid 
of nature, and without which ner uo ft bounty is in- 

fAcAual. But it cannot be aſlumed as a maix to con- 
ceal inſenſibility or malevol:nce; it muſt be the ge- 
nuine eſtect of cortreſponding ſentiments, or it will 
impteſs upon the countenance a new and more dif- 
guſting deformity, ArFEC TA; it will produce 
the grin, the ſimper, the ſtaic, the lenguiſh, the pouty 
and innumerable other grimacas, that render foluy 
ridiculous, and change pity to contempt. By jome, 
indeed, this ſpecies of hypocriſy has been practited 
with ſuch ſkill as to deceive ſupcrficin! cbſervers, 
though it can deceive even th i. but tor a moment. 
Jos ks which do not correſpond with the heart, can- 
not be aſlumed without labour, nor continued without 
pain; the motive to relinquith them muſt, therefore, 
ohn preponderate, and the afpect and appare! of the 
Vid will be laid by together; the ſmiles and the lan- 
guiſhments of art will vaniſh, and the fierceneſs of rage, 
or tne gloom of diſcontent, will either obſcure or de- 
ito ail the elegance of ſymmetry and complexion. 

TI's artificial aſpe& is, indeed, as wretched a 
ſubſtitute for the expreſſion of ſentiment, as the ſmear 
of paint for the bluſhes of health : it is not only equal- 
ly tranſient, aud equally liable to detection; but as 
Paint leaves the countenance yet more withered and 
ghaſtly, the paſſions burſt out wich more violence 
aller reſtraint, the features become more diſtorted, 
and excite more determined averſion. 

BEAUTY, 
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BeauTy, therefore, depends principally upon the 
mind, and conſequently may be influenced by edu- 
cation. It has been remarked, that the predominant 
paſſion may generally bediſcovercd inthe countenance; 
becauſe the muſcles by which it is exprefied, being al- 
moſt perpetually contracted, loſe their tone, and never 
totally relax; fo that the expreſſion remains, when the 
paſhon is ſuſpended : thus an angry, a diſdainful, a 
ſubtil, and a ſuſpicious temper, is diſplayed in charac- 
ters that are almoſt univerſally underſtood. It is 
equally true of the pleaſing and the ſofter paſſions, 
that they leave their ſignatures upon the countenance 
when they ceaſe to act: the prevalence of theſe paſ- 
ſions, therefore, produces a mechanical effet upon 
the afpect, and gives a turn and caſt to the features 
which make a more favourable and forcible imprefiion 
upon the mind of others, than any cha;m produced 
by mere external cauſes. 

NrITHER does the beauty which depends upon 
temper and ſentiment, equally endanger the poit-ttor ; 
It is,“ to uſe an eaſtern metaphor, © like the towers 
* of a city, not only an ornament but a defence:” if 
it excites deſire, it at once controuls and refines it; it 
repreſſes with awe, it ſoftens with delicacy, and it 


wins to imitation. The love of reaſon and of virtue 


is mingled with the love of beauty; becauſe this beauty 
is little more than the emanation of intellectual excel- 
lence, which is not an object of corporcal appetite. 
As it excites a purer paſſion, it alſo more forcibly en- 
gages to fidelity: every man finds himſelf more power- 
fully reſtrained from giving pain to goodneſs than to 
beauty; and every look of a countenance in which 
they are blended, in which beauty is the expreſiion 
of goodneſs, is a filent reproach of the firſt irregular 
wiſh ; and the purpoſe immediately appears to be diſ- 
ingenuous and cruel, by which the tender hope of 
ineffable affection would be diſappointed, the placid 
confidence of unſuſpecting ſimplicity abuſed, and the 
peace even of virtue endangered, by the moſt ſordid 
infidelity and the breach of the ſtrongeſt obligations. 
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Burr the hope of the hypocrite muſt periſh, When 
the fictitious beauty has lai! by ter ſmiles, when the 


luſtre of her eyes and the bloom of her checks have 


loft their influence with their novelty z what remains 
but a tyrant diveſted of power, who will never be 
ſeen without a mixture of indignation and diſdain ? 
The only defire Which this object could gratify, will 
be transferred to another, not only without rcjuctance 
but with triumph. As reſentment will ſuccced to dil- 
appointment, a defire to mortify will ſuccced to a de- 
ſire to pleaſe; and the huſband may be urged to ſoli- 
Cit a miſtreſs, merely by a remembrance of the beau- 
ty of his wife, which laſted only till ſhe was known. 

Lr it, therefore, be remembered, that none can 
be diſciples of the GR Aces, but in the ſchool of VIR- 
TUE; and that thoſe who wiſh to be LovELY, mult 


learn early to be GOOD. 


DLDOCMCOCMCCRNE CS WOO E . -- 
On OMENS, [Spect. N? 7.] 


ON yeſterday to dine with an old acquain- 
tance, I had the misfortune to find his whole 
family very much dejected. Upon aſking him the oce 
caſion of it, he told me that his wife had dreamed a 
{ſtrange dream the night before, which they were afraid 
portended ſome misfortune to themſelves or to their 
children. At her coming into the room, | obſerved a 
ſettled melancholy in her countenance. which I ſhould 
have been troubled for, had I not heard from whence 
it proceeded. We were no ſooner fat down, but after 
having looked upon me a little while, MY dear, ſays 
ſbe, turning toher huſband, you may now ſee the ftrenger 
that was in the candle laft night. Soon aſter this, as 
they began to talk of family affairs, a little boy at the 
lower end of the table told her, that he was to go into 
Join hand on Thur/tay, Thurſday ? ſays ſhe ; No, child, 
Vit pleaſe God, you ſhall not begin upon Childermas-day; 
tell your writing maſter that Friday will be ſan enough, 
I was refleCting with myſelf on the oddneſs of her { ancys 
| and 
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and wondering that any body would eſtabliſh it as a 
rule to loſe a day in cvery weck. In the midſt of thete 
my muſings, ſhe deſired me to reach her a little ſalt 
upon the point of my knife, which I aid in ſuch a tre- 
pidation and hurry of obedience, tnat I let it drop by 
the way; at which the immediately ſtartled, and ſaid 
it fell towards her. Upon this J looked very blank; 
and obterving the concern of the whole table, began 


to conſidet mytelf, with ſome confuilton, as a perion 


that had brought a diſaſter upon the family. The lady, 
however, recovering herſelf after a little ſpace, ſaid 
to her hulband, with a ſign. An dear, is ſon tunes never 
come ſingle. ly friend, I found, acted but an under- 
part at his table, and being a man of more good- na- 
ture than underflanding, thinks himſelf obliged to fall 
in with all the paflions and tumours of his yoi.e-fel- 
low: Do not you remeniter, child, ſays ſhe, fat the 
prgeon-bouſe fol the very afternoz that cur carieſs wench 
bit t. e felt apcii | 
the next po? Creugit us an account of the battle of Al- 
manza. ie reader may gueſs at the figure I made, 
after having done all this miſchief, I dipatched my 
dinner, as oon as | cou:d, with my uſual taviturnity ; 
when, to my utter confuſion, the lady fſceing em quits 
ting my knife and ok, an laying them acroſs one 
another upon my plate, deſired me that I uld hu- 
mour her fo far as to take them out of that figure, and 
place thein ſide by file. What the abſurdity was 
which I had committed I did not know, but 1 fup- 
poſe there was ſome traditionary ſuperſtition in it 
and thereſore, in obedience to the lady of the houſe, 
I diſpoſed of my knife and fork in two parallel lines, 
which is the hgure I ſhall always lay them in for the 
future, though 1 do not know any reaſon for it. 
IT is not diificult for a man to fee that a perſon has 
conceived an averſion tp him. For my own part, I 
quickly ſound, by the lacy's looks, thai ſhe regarded 
me as a very odd kind of fellow, with an unfortunate 
aſpect. For which reaſon I took my leave immediate- 
ly after dinner, and withdrew to my own lodgings. 
Upon my return home, I fell into a profound contem= 
plation onth2evils that attend theſe {ſuperſtitious follies 
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of mankind ; how they ſubject us to imaginary afflic- 
tions, and additional forrows, that do not properly 
come within our lot. As if the natural calamities of 
life were not ſufficient for it, we turn the moſt indif- 
ferent circumitances into misfortunes, and ſuffer as 


much from trifling accidents, as from real evils. I 
have known the ſhooting of a ſtar ſpoil a night's reſt ; 


and have ſeen a man in love grow pale and loſe his 


© appetite, upon the plucking of a merry-thouzht. A 


ſcreech-owl at midnight has alarmed a family more 
than a band of robbers; nay, the voice of a cricket 
hath {truck more terror than the roaring of a lion. 
There is nothing ſo inconſiderable, which may not 
appear dreadful to an imagination that is filled with 
omens and prognoſtics. A ruſty nail, or a crooked 
pin, ſhoot up into prodigies. 

I 2EMEMBER I was once in a mixed aſſembly, that 
was full of noiſe and mirth, when on a ſudden an old 
woman unluckily obſerved there were thirteen of us 
in company. This remark {truck a panic terror into 
ſeveral who were preſent, inſomuch that one or two 
of the ladies were going to leave the room; but a 
friend of mine taking notice that one of our female 
companions was big with child, affirmed there were 
fourteen in the room, and that, inſtead of portending 
one of the company ſhould die, it plainly foretold one 
of them thould be born, Had not my friend found 
out this expedient to break the omen, I queſtion not 
but half the women in the company would have fallen 
ſick that very night. 

AN old maid, that 1s troubled with the vapours, 
produces infinite dilturbances of this kind among her 


friends and neighbours. I know a maiden aunt, of a 


great family, who is one of theſe antiquated Sibylle, 
that forebodes and propheſies from one end of the 
year to the other. She is always ſeeing apparitions, 
and hearing death-watches; and was the other day 
almoſt frighted out of her wits by the great houſe- dog, 
that howled in the ſtable at a time when ſhe lay ill of 
the tooth ach. Such an extravagant caſt of mind en- 
gages multitudes of people, not only in impertinent 
terrors, but in ſupernumerary duties of life; and ariſes 


from 
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from that fear and ignorance which are natural to the 
ſoul of man. The horror with which we entertain 


the thoughts of death, or indeed of any future evil, 


and the uncertainty of its approach, fill a melancholly 
mind with innumerable apprehenſions and ſuſpicions, 
and conſequently diſpoſe it to the obſervation of ſuch 


groundleſs prodigies and predictions. For as it is the 


chief concern of wiſe men to retrench the evils of life 


by the reaſonings of philoſophy; is the employment 
— fools to multiply them by the ſentiments of ſuper- 
ition. 


For my own part, I ſhould be very much troubled 


were I endowed with this divining quality, though it 
ſhould inform me truly of every thing that can befal 
me. I would not anticipate the reliſh of any happi- 
neſs, nor feel the weight of any miſery, before it 
aCtually arrives. 

I Kxow but one way of fortifying my ſoul againſt 
theſe gloomy preſages and terrors of mind, and that 
is, by ſecuring to myſelf the friendſhip and protection 
of that Being who diſpoſes of events, and governs fu- 
turity. He ſees, at one view, the whole thread of 
my exiſtence, not only that part of it which I have 
already paſled through, but that which runs forward 
into all the depths of eternity. When I lay me down 
to ſleep, I recommend myſelf to his care; when I 
awake, give myſelf up to his direction. Amidit all 
the evils that threaten me, I will look up to him for 


help, and queſtion not but he will either avert them, 


or turn them to my advantage, Though I know 
neither the time nor the manner of the death I am to 
die, I am not at all ſolicitous about it; becauſe I am 
ſure that he knows them both, and that he will not 
fail to comfort and ſupport me under them. 
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The Viſion of MIRZ A. [öSpect. Ne 159, ] 


N the fifth day of the moon, which, according 

to the cuſtom of my forefathers, I always keep 
holy, after having waſhed myſelf, and offered up my 
| morning 
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morning devotions, I aſcended the high hills of Bag- 
dat, in order to paſs the reſt of the day in meditation 
and prayer. As I was here airing myſelf on the tops of 
the mountains, I ſeil into a profound contemplation 
on the vanity of human life; and paſſing from one 
thought to another, Surely, ſaid JI, man is but a ſha- 
dow and life a dream, Whilſt I was thus muſing, I 
| i caſt my eyes towards the ſummit of a rock that was 
not far from me, where I diſcovered one in the habit 
of a ſhepherd, with a little muſical inſtrument in his 
band. As I looked upon him he applied it to his lips, 


and began to play upon it. The found of it was ex- 


ceeding ſweet, and wrought into a variety of tunes 

that ute inexpreſſibly melodious, and altogether dif- 

ferent from any thing I had ever heard: they put me 
in mind of thoſe heavenly airs that are played to the 

* departed fouls of good men upon their firſt arrival in 

7 Paradiſe, to wear out the impreſſions of the laſt ago- 

- mes, and qualify them for the pleaſures of that happy 
place. My heart melted away in ſecret raptures, 

I rad been often told that the rock before me was 
the haunt of a genius; and that ſeveral had been en- 
tertained with that muſic, who had paſſed by it, but 
never heard that the muſician had before made himſelf 

' viſible. When he had raiſed my thoughts by thoſe 

. tranſporting airs which hepiayed, to taite the pleaſures 

of his converſation, as I looked upon him like one 
aſtoniſhed, he beckoned to me, and by the waving of 

his hand directed me to approach the place where he 
fat. I drew near with that reverence which is due to 

a ſuperior nature; and as my heart was entirely ſub- 

dued by the captivating ſtrains I had heard, I fell 

= down at his feet and wept. The genius ſmiled upon 
me with a look of compaſſion and atfability that fami- 
liarized him to my imagination, and at once diſpelled 

all the fears and apprehenſions with which I approach- 
ed him. He lifted me from the ground, and taking 
me by the hand, Mirza, ſaid he, I have heard thee 
in thy foliloquies : follow me 
Hl then led me to the higheſt pinacle of the rock, 

and placing me on the top of it, Caſt thy eyes aſh 

; > ward, 
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ward, ſaid he, and tell me what thou ſeeſt. I ſee, ſai 
I, a huge valley, and a prodigious tide of water rolling 
through it. Thevzilcy that thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is the 
vale of miſery, and the tide of water that thou ſeeſt is 
part ot the great tide of eternity. What is the reaſon, 
ſaid I, that the tide I ſee riſes out of a thick miſt at 
one end, and ag in loſes ittelf in a thick miſt at the 
other? What thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, is that portion of 
eternity which is called time, mea:ured out by the ſun, 
and reaching from the beginning of the world to its 
conſummation. Examine now, ſaid he, this fea that is 
bounded with daikneſs at both ends, and tell me what 
thou diſcovereſt in it. I fee a Bridge, ſaid I, ſtanding 
in the midſt of the tide. I e bridge thou ſeeſt, ſaid he, 
is human life; conſider it attentively. Upon a more 
leiſurely ſurvey of it, I found that it conſiſted of three- 
ſcore and ten entire arches, with ſeveral broken arches, 
which, added to thoſe that were entire, made up the 
number about an hundred. As I was counting the 


arches, the genius told me that this bridge conſiſted at 


firſt of a thouſand arches ; but that a great flood ſwept 
away the reſt, and left the bridge in the ruinous con- 
dition I now beheld it: but tell me further, ſaid he, 
what thou diſcovereſt on it. I fee multitudes of peo- 
ple paſſing over it, faid I, and a black cloud hanging 
on cach end of it. As I looked more attentively, t 
ſaw ſeveral of the paſſengers dropping through the 
bridge, into the great tide that lowed underneath it ; 
and upon further examination, perceived there wes 
innumerabletrap-doorsthatlay concealed in the briige, 
which the paſiengers no {ooner trod upon, but they fel! 
through them into the tide and immediately diſippear- 
ed. Theſe hidden pit-falis were ſet very thick at the 
entrance of the bridge, ſo that thropgs of people no 
ſooner broke through the cloud, but many of them 
fell into them. They grew thinner, towards the 
middle, but multiplied and lay cloſer together towards 
the end of the arches that were entire. 

T HERE were indeed ſome perſons, but their number 


was very imall, that continued a kind of hobbiing = 
march on the broken arches, but fell through one atter 2 
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4 another, being quite tired and ſpent wich ſo long a 
I PasstD ſome time in the contemplation of tes 
wonderful ſtructure, and the great variety of ovjects 
which it preſented, My heart was filed v 15 dcep 
3 melaricholy to ſce ſeveral dro pping un I. Ctedly 112 the 
midſt of mirth and jollity, and cacchi it every ng 


that food by them to fave themſe ves; Some weis 

looking up towards the heavens in a thov- hi TY 591 

ture, and in the midſt of a ſpeculation 1: umble und 
tis fe l out of light. Multitudes were very buy in the 
hat purſuit of bubbles that glittered in their eyes 4nd den- 
ing ccd before them; - but oiten N lac en they thought theme 
he, ſelves within the reach Of t em, their footing 1 __ 
ore and down they ſunk. In this contuſion of « bes 281 
2c. obſerved tome with ſcimiters in their hande, and Th Ne: 8 
es, | With urinals, who ran to and fro upon the bridge, 
the thruſting ſeveral perſons on trap-dc ors Which Gig BOT 
he ſeem to lye in their way, an! Khich they might have 
ac | efcaped had they not been thus forced UPON them. 
epft THz genius ſcc.ug me indulge mytelt in this metan— 
"nN- choly proſpect, to: i me I had dwelt long enough up- 
he, on it; Take thine eyes off the bridge, ſaid he, 2 tell 
eo- me if thou ſeeſt any thing thou dolt not compræ . 
ne Upon looking up, What mean, ſaid I, thoſe g: cat 
. i © flights aa birds that are perpetually hovering about the 
ho bridge, and ſettling upon it from time to time? I fee 
it; *t vulture £ han pies, ravens, cormorants, and among 
e many other feathered cicatures ſcveral litde wing. d 
ge, boys, that perch in great numbers upon the middle 
ell arches,” Theſe, ſaid the genius, are envy, avatice, 
ar- © ſuperſtition, deſpair, love, with the like cares and 
he © Ppattions that infeſt human life. 


no THERE fetched a deep ſigh, Alas, faid I, man was 
em made in vain ! how is he given away to miſery and 
the mortality! tortured in life, and ſwallowed up in death! 
rds The genius being moved with com paſſion towards me, 
bid me quit ſo uncomfortable a proſpect. Look no 

ber more, ſaid he, on man in the firſt ſtage of his exiſtenge, 
n& in his ſetting out for eternity; but caſt thine eye on 
er that thick miſt into which the tide bears the ſeveral 
Ty 1 gene- 
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generations of mortals that fall into it. I direQed my 
light as | was ordered, and (whether or no the good 
genius ſtrengthened it with any ſupernatural force, or 
difiipated part of the miſt that was before too thick for 
the eye to penetrate) I ſaw ti valley opening at the 
farther end, and ſpreading forth into an immetiſe 
ocean, that had a huge rock of adamant running 
through the midit of it, and dividing it into two equal 
parts, The clouds ſtil] reſted on one half of it, inſo- 
much that I could diſcover nothing in it: but the 
other appeared to me a vaſt occan planted with innu- 
merable iſlands, that were covered with fruits and 
flowers, and interwoven with a thouſand little ſhining 
jeas that ran among them. I could fee pciſons dre(- 
fed in glorious habits with garlands upon their heads, 
paſſing among the trees, lying Cown by the ſides of 
fountains, or re{ting on beds of flowers; and could 
hear a confuſed harmony of ſinging birds, falling 
waters, human voices, and muſical inftruments. Glad- 
neſs grew in me upon the diſcovery of ſo delightfu] a 
ſcene. I wiſhed for the wings of an eagle, that J 
might fly away to thoſe happy ſeats; but the genius 
told me there was no paſſage to them, except threugh 
the gates of death that I ſaw opening every moment 
upon the bridge, The iſlands, ſaid he, that ive fo 
frcſh and green before thee, and with which the whole 
face of the ocean appears ſpotted as far às thou cant 
ſee, are more in number than the ſand on the ſca— 
ſhore; there are myriads of iſlands behind thoſe which 
thou here diſcovereſt, reaching further than thine eye, 
or even thine imagination can extend itſelf, Theſe 
are the manſions of good men after death, who, ac- 
cording to the degree and kinds of virtue in which 
they excelled, are diſtributed among theſe ſeveral 
ilands, which abound with pleaſures of different 
kinds and degrees, ſuitable to the reliſnes and per- 
fections of thoſe who are tettled in them; every iſland 
is a paradiſe accommodated to its reſpective inhabi- 
tants. Are not theſe, O Mirzab, habitations worth 
contending for ? Does life appear miſerable, that gives 
thee opportunities of earning ſuch a reward ? Is death 

to 
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to be feared, that will convey thee to ſo happy an 
exiſtence ? Think not man was made in vain, who 
has ſuch an eternity reſerved for him. TI gazed with 
inexpiciiible pleaſure on theſe happy iflands, At 
length, ſaid I, ſhew me now, I beſeech thee, the ſe- 
creis that lye hid under thoſe dark clouds, which co- 
ver the ocean on the other ſide of the rock of ada- 
mant. The genius making me no anſwer, I turned 
about to addreſs myſelt. to him a ſecond time, but J. 
found that he had left me; I then turned again to the 
viſion which I had bcen fo long contemplating ; but 
inſtead of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and the 
happy iſlands, I faw nothing but the long hollow 
valley of Bagdat, with oxen, ſheep and camels graz- 
ing upon the ſides of it. 


A Letter to Sir CHARLES EASY in Town, 
from the Parſon of his Parijh in the Country, 
[Beaumont's Moralities, p. 5. ] 


Dear dir CHARLES, 


OU will forgive your old friend, who has trou- 
bled you, now-and-then, with ſomething like 
advice, if he ſhould do ſo once more, now there ſeems 
to be particular occaſion for it. You ſay, in your 
laſt, that you are two thouſand pounds the poorer this 
year for play. I am ſorry to hear it, with all my 
heart ! for we people in the country look upon two 
thouſand pounds as a very ſerious matter; and had I 
not known you ſo well, I ſhould have been much ſur- 
priſed to find that you could write ſo gayly, on loſing 
ſuch a vaſt ſum as that is. 

I KNow you gentlemen of the town look'on gam- 
ing, only as an idle and weak thing, at the worſt ; but 
I have long conſidered it as one of the greateſt fans 1 
know of. You will forgive an old parſon for uſipg u 
word, which they tell me is almoſt grown out cf 
taſhion. 

WII you give me leave to tell you why I look 
on gaming as lo very 8 a thing! It is, becauſe 
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I think it may make. a very bad Man, of a very good 
one. 

I xxow your temper very well; and am ſure, that, 
naturally, you were much inclined to do good, and 


very defirous of having a good name in the world. 


You were of a {weet diſpoſition, from a boy; and I 
have ſeen you give fix- pence to a poor old man, when 
vou had not two-pence more leſt in your pocket. 
low then can you go on to be fo fond of a thing, 
that may in time render you unwite, inglorious, un- 
generous, unmerciful, and unjuit ? 

I KNow you will laugh, and ſay, J am preaching 
to you. Well, that you know 1s my trade; and 1 hope, 
J ſhall never be aſnamed of it. But, how does play do 
all the things I have been talking of ? Why, if you 
pleaſe, I will tell you; and that in a few words too, 
though I am ſo old a man. 

ANW one's manners mult be tinged a good deal with 
the company he keeps: now the groom porter's itſelf, 
as I take it; is not a place to learn much wiſdom in. 
Th kweſt fort of gameſters arc as weak men, take 
them out of cards and dice, as ever | met with ; and 
a man who games much, will be apt, ſometimes, to 
fall in even with thelc, rather than ſtand out; and 


-confequentiy into converſations that are far enough 


from being improving. 
As for reputation, the character of a gameſter will 


certainly be allowed to be one of the worlt in the 


world; and though the world is ſo bad, there never 
yet was a man in it, generally eſteemed for being a 
gameſter, that I know of. If there has, things are 
"own worle {tnce I was laſt in town; which was at 
ing George Iit's coronation. | 
I BEG you to recollect, (for I know your good diſ- 
poſition) how often you have been willing to relieve 
ſome worthy perſon, whom you ſaw in diſtreſs, and 
could not do it, becaule the dice had a run againſt you 


a night or two before. In each of thoſe inſtances, it 
was the dice that made you not generous, where you 


wanted to have been ſo with all your heart. 


WHEN 
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WrHEen an income is made too little for any gentle-- 


man, by play, his poor tenants in the country mut 
be driven the harder, to pay in their rents whe: 
wanted; and the rents, in general, mult be racked 
up as high as poſtible, to ſupply the annual demands 
of the gamin g table: and be 'th of th-ic, 1 fear, ofte in 
in a manner, that may tao fairjy bee -alled unmerciful. 
WHERE gaming {wallows up good part of an in- 
come; as gaming debts muſt be paid firſt, moſt other 
debts will be ſuffered to ſtand ſtill too long. The true 
value of money in trade conſiſts a good deal in the 
circulation of it; and if tradeſmens debts ate of long 
continuance, there mult be an injuſtice = mewherc. 
Either they change no more than they ſhould to a 
quick paycr, and then you are urjult to them, in ecp- 
ing them cut of their money io long; or they will 


charge you more than the pioper value of the go99s, 


and then you are the occaſion of injuſtice to yourſelf, 

SO that all the things that I faid, I think, are true: 
but the point I oven which gri-ves me the molt i is, that 
ſo excellent a turn of min- J, as I know to be in you, 
ſhould be rendered of no e Fed, by ſuch piciful means, 
1 have juſt been computing, What a vall deal of good 
you might have done, the year laſt paſt; all which 
you have let flip out of your hands, without a: ding 
any thing, either to youre c haracte „ Or voir happi 10. 
Iwill juſt tranſeribe the account | have becn makin®, 
and then be your very humble tervant. 


An Account of v7 2/47 ig, 57 ba 7 * heen lane 78 Sr 8 HARIL = 


Easy, for the Benefit aud Happineſs of Mankind, in 


the Year 1743. 


To 'prenticing out the two ſens of a ſoldier, that 
fought bravely, and loſt his life in the battle of 4 
Dettingen. e 40 

To a poor clergyman, that had bred up a large 


family, on a living of 15 J. a year, —.— 105. 


To portions for ſive young maids, on the day of 


ky 


their marriage with honeſt tradeſmen, —— 1c0: 


To ehoachin and ſchooling of ten boys. — 109 
I- 3 To- 
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To 'prenticing out fourteen boys, and fix cis. 200 
To ſetting up four young men, jutt out of their 

time, in their proper trades. — 150 
L onn to poor tradeſmen, without intvre{t, for 3 

years cach. — -- _— 200 
To oficers children, left in diſtreſs. — 250 
Lo a gentleman of birth and nierit, that was fal- 

len in the world. — 300 
Toa gentlewoman whoſe father being a gameſter 

icit her without any fortune; to buy her 30 J. 

4 year in annuities for her life, - 300 
Jo occaſional charities; to perſons known to be 

in want, and to deſerve help. — 1 


— * 


Sum total 200 
INSTEAD of this, as Japprebehd, in your preſent 
account it muſt ſtand all under one article; thus: 


> | For the YEAR 174%. L. 
Fo cards and dice. — — 2coo 


Au! Sir Charles, let me intreat you to compare theſe 
two very different accounts together; and to weigh 
the one againſt the other Had you had the happineſs 
to follow the former, what a pleaſure muſt it have 
given you, every time you looked it over, to conſider 
how far you had gone in one year, toward making fo 
many worthy diitref}ed perſons happy for iherr 1:helz 
/ife © What have you in the ſtead of this, but the mor- 
tification—I will ſay no more, but leave you to fill it 
up yourſelſ—Fhink of it a little, if it is poſſible for 
you to fit down and think, good Sir Coarlzs / I have 
always loved you, as if you were my own ſon. You 
gave me my living, and have been ever good to me ; 
and I could, methinks, give it all up again, to have the 
world ſpeak well of you all round, as they do in moſt 
things already. When I hear any thing good of you, 
it is the comfort of my gray hairs; and when I hear 
any thing ill, I feel it here, at my heart! If you 


ſhould 
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ſhould happen to ſend me word, this time twelve- 
month, that you had diſpoſed of only the half of the 
overplus of your income, in doing good, inſtead of ſa- 
criicing it all in this wretched way, I verily believe 
it would comfort me ſo much, that it might add two 
or three years to the declining life of, 
Dear Sir Cn: 2lEs, 
Your miaſi faithful, and he ohliged 
 Bunible Servant ta command, 
PHILIT DE COVERLEY. 
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\ 7 Y . >. 
On Female Game/ters. [Guardian, NY 120.] 


7 SHOULD ill ceferve the name of Guardian, 
did J not caution all my fair wards agalaſt a pray” 
tice which when it runs to exceſs, is the moſt hame- 
ful, but one, that the female world can fall into. Jas 
ill conſequences of it are more than can be contained 
in this paper. However, that I may proceed in me- 
thod, I ſhall conſider them; Firſt, as they relate to 

the mind. Sccondly, as they relate to the body. 
Coup we look into the mind of a female game- 
ſter, we ſhould fee it full of nothing but trumps and 
mattadores Her flumbers are haunted with kings, 
queens, and knaves. The day lies heavy upon her 
till the play ſeaſon returns, when for half a dozen 
hours together all her faculties are employed in ſhuf- 
fing, cutting, dealing, and ſorting out a pack of cards, 
and no ideas to be diſcovered in a foul which calls itſelf 
rational, exceptjng little ſquare figures of painted and 
ſpotted paper. Was the underſtanding, that divine 
part in our compoſition, given ſor ſuch an uſe? Is it 
thus that we improve the grexteit talent human nature 
is endowed with? What would a ſuperior being think, 
were he ſhew this intellectual faculty in a female 
gameſter, and at the ſame time told, that it was by this 
ihe was diſtinguiſhed from brutes, and allied to angels. 
WHEN our women thus fill their imaginations with 
pips and counters, I cannot wonder at the ſtory I have 
L 4, lately 
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lately hezrd of a new- born child 0 was malked 
with the five of clubs. 

THEIR pas tions ſuſfer no leſs by this practice than 


their underſtandings and imaginations. What ho; e 
and fear, joy and anger, Cerro and liſconter lit brew 
out all at once in a fair alicrmbly, upon fo nobie an 


occaſion as that of turning up a card? Who can con- 
ſider without a icoret indignation that all thoſe aſtec- 
tions of the mind wh. ich o be conilecraied to their 
children, |: Ul bands and parents, are thus vilely prof 
ti: uted and thrown away upon a hand at Loo? Fer 
my 07/0 part, i cannot but be grieveq when 1 fee a 
tine woman fretting ang bleeding inwardly from ſuch 
trivial motives : When 1 bchol. the face of an an zl 
ag tated and Aer by the heart of a fury. 

OR mid are of ſuch a make, that the y naturally 
give chemſelves up to every diverſion v hich they, are 
much accuſtomed to, and we always ud that p! jay, 

hon ole en with afffduit Yo engiotes the wude 
woman. She quickly grows untaiy in her own fa- 
NY, . by ut little p.cature in all the demeſtie in- 
nocent endearments of life, and grows more {ond of 
Pam, than ef her huſbind. My friend Theethraſtus, 
the beſt of huſbands nd of fathers, has often com- 
pla ned to me, with tears in his eyes, of the! late hours 
he is forced to keep if he would enjoy bis wife's con- 
vertation. When the returns tome with joy in her 
tice, it des not ariſe, ſays he, f om the ſight of her 
huſband, but frem the good Juck ſhe has had at cards. 
On the contrary, ſays he, if the has bcen a loſer, I 
am doubly a ſufferer by | it. She comes home out of 
humour, is angry wich every body, diſpleaſed with 
all I can do or lay, and in reality for no other reaſon, 
but becauſe ſhe has been throwing away my eſtate. 
What charming bed-ſellows ans CO mpanions tor life 
are men likely to meet with that che oſe their wives 
out of ſuch women of vogue and fathion ? What a 
race of worthics, what patriots, what heroes, mult 
vie expect from mothers af this make! 

I on in the next place to conſider the ill conſe- 
que ness which gaming has on the bodies of our femele 
Aue It is ſo oidered that almoſt every mpg 
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which corrupts tl:e foul decays the body. The beau-: 
ties of the face and mind are gencfally deſtroyed by, 
the ſame means. This conſtieration ſhhuld have a. 
particular weight with the female world, who were: 
deſigned to pleaſe the eye and attract the regards of 
the other half of the ſpecies, Now there is nothing 
that wears out a fine face like the vigils of the card- 
table, and thoſe cutting paſtions which naturally at- 
tend them, Hollow eyes, h-ggard looks, and pale 
complexions, are the natural indications of a female 
gamecfter, Her morning ſleeps are not able to repair 
ber midnight watchings. I have known a women 
carried off half dead from Baſſotte, and have many a 
time grieved to ſee a perſon of quality gliding by me 
in her chair at two o'clock in the morning, and look- 
irg like a ſpectre amidſt a elaie of lambeaux. In 
ſhort, I never knew a thorough-paced female game 
{ter hold her beauty two winters together. 

Bor there is ſtill another cate in which the body is 
more endangered than in the former. All play-debts- 
mult be pad in ſp-cie, or by an equivalent. The man 
that plays beyond his incomé pawns his eſtate: the 
woman muſt find out ſumething elſ2 to mortgage, 
when her pin-money. is gone: the huſband has his 
lands to diſpoſe of, the wife her perſon, Now when 
the female body is once dipped, it the creditor be very 
importunate, I.leave my readers to conſtder the con- 
ſequences. 
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Account of TIM, WILDGOOSE by He. 
[ Advent. Nt .] 


To the ADVENTURER. 
Dear ProTHER, 
*HE thirit of glory is I think allowed, even by 
the dull dogs who can fit ſtill long enough to 
write book*, to be a noble appetite. 
My anbiton is to be thought a man of life-and 
ſpirit, who could conquer the world if he was to let. 
13 about 
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about it, but who has too much vivacity to give the 
neceſſary attention to any ſcheme of length. 

I am, in ſhort, one of thoſe heroic Adventurers, 
who have thought proper to diſtinguiſh themſclves by 
the titles of BUCK, BLooD, and NERvE. When 1 
am in the country I am always on horſeback, and 1 
jeap or break every hedge and gate that ſtands in my 
Way: when J am in town, I am conſtantly to be ſeen 
at ſome of the publick places, at the proper times for 
making my appearance; as at Vaux-Hall, or Mary- 
bone, about ten, very drunk : for though I don't love 
wine, I am obliged to be conſumedly drunk five or {1x 
nights in the week; nay ſometimes hve or ſix days to- 
gether, for the fake of my character, Wherever I 


come, I am ſure to make all the confuſion, and do all. 


the miſchi:fI can ; not for the ſake of doing miſchicf, 
but only out of frolic you know, to ſhew my vivacity. 
If there are women near me, I ſwear like a devil to 
ſhew my courage, and talk bawdy to ſhew my wit, 


Under the roſe, I am a curſed favourite amongſt them; 


and have had“ bonne fortune” let me tell you. I do 
Jove the little rogues helliſhly: but faith I make love 
tor the good of the public; and the town is obliged 
to me for a dozen or two of the fineſt wenches that 
were ever brought into its feraglios. One, indeed, I 
lot ; and, poor fond {oul ! I pitied her: but it could 
not be helped—ſelt- preſervation obliged me to leave 
her—1I could not tell her what was the matter with 
her, rot me if I could; and ſo it got ſuch a head, that 
the devil himſelf could not have ſaved her. 

THERE'S one thing vexes me: I have much ado to 
avoid having that inſignificant character, a good natu- 
red fellow, fixed upon me; ſo that I am obliged in my 
own defence; to break the boy's head, and kick m 
whore down ſtairs every time I enter a night-houſe : 
pick quarrels when I am not offended, break the win- 
dows of men I never ſaw, demoliſh lamps, bilk hack- 
ney coachmen,overturn wheelbarrows,and ſtorm night 


cellars : 1 beat the watchman, though he bids me good 


morrow, abuſe the conſtable, and inſult the juſtice : 
for theſe feats Jam frequently kicked, beaten, pump- 
ed, proſccuted and impriſoned ; but Tim is no Flin- 
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cher; and if he does not get fame, blood ! he will 
deſerve it. 

I Au now writing at a coffee-houſe, where I am 
juſt arrived, after a journey of fifty miles which I have 
rode in four hours. 1 knocked up my blockhead's 
horſe two hours ago. The dog whipped and ſpurred 
at ſuch a rate, that I dare ſay you may track him half 
the way by the blood; but all would not do. The 
devil take the hindmoſt, i is always my way Gf travel- 
ling. The moment I diſmounted, down dropt Dido, 
by Jove : and here am I all alive and merry, my old 


bo 

2 tell thee What; I was a helliſh aſs t'other day. 
I ſhot a damn'd clean mare through the head, for 
jumping out of the road to avoid running over an old 
woman. But the bitch threw me, and 1 got a curſed 
ſlice on the chcelk againſt a flint, which put me in a 
paſſion; who could help it vn nove; Rot me, L 
would not have loſt her for five hundred old women, 
with all their brats, and the brats of their brats to the 
third generation. —She vas a {weet creature! I would 
have run her ve and twenty miles in an hour, for five 
hundred pounds Put ſhe's gone - Poor jade! I did 
love thee, that I did. 

Now what you {hail do for me, old boy, is this; 
Help to raiſe my name a 1 le, d'ye mind: write ſome- 
thing in praiſe of us {prightly pretty fellows. I: Hire 
you we take a g eat dea of of pains for fame, and *ts 
hard we ſhould ! by biikt, I would not trouble you, 


my dear ! but only I fear I have n „ mu h time before | 


me to do my own butincts ; for between you and I, 
both my conſtitution and fate are dampably out at 
elbows, I intend to make them ſpin cut together 48 
evenly as poſſible; but if my pu ire (hold happen to 
leak taſteſt, I propoſe to go with my laſt half cron 
to Ranelagh gardens, ana there, if you epprove the 
ſcheme, Il mount one of tae upper alcones, and re- 
peat with an heroic air, 


„ I'll boldly venture on the world unknow; 25 
It cannot uſe me worte than this has Jolie 


1 6 I'll 
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]'ll then ſhoot myſelf through the head; and fo good 
byt'ye. 
Yours, as you ſerve me, 


T IAI. WILDGOOSE, 


| r e te heeded h K 


Cradatian from d GREENHORN # a BLOOD. 
[ Advent, N? 100. ] f 


To the ADVENTURER, | 
SIN, 


HOUGH the characters of men have, per- 
haps, been eſſentially the ſame in all ages, yet 
their external appearance has changed with other pe— 
culiarities of time and place, and they have been diſtin- 
guiſhed by different names as new modes of expreſſion 
have prevailed: a pericdical writer, therefore, who 
catches the picture of evaneſcent life, and ſhews the 
deformity ot follies which in a few years will be fo 
changed as not to be known, ſhould be careful to ex- 
preſs the character when he deſcribes the appearance, 
2nd to connect it with the name by which it then 
happens to be called. You have frequently uſed the 
terms Buck and BLoop, and have given ſome ac- 
count of the characters which are thus denominated ; 
but you have not conſidered them as the laſt ſtages of 
a regular pregreſſion, nor taken any notice of thoſe 
which precede them. Their dependance upon each 
other is, indeed, fo little knoven, that many ſuppoſe 
them to be diſtinct and ccilatcral claſſes, formed by 
perſons of oppoitte intereſts, taſtes, capacities, and 
diſpoſitions : the ſcale, however, conſiſts of eight 
degrees; GREEN HORN, JEMMY,JESSAMY,SMART, 
Hox EST FELLOW, jo vous SPIRIT, BUCK, and b 
ELOOD. As I have myſelf paſſed thiough the whole 
ſeries, I ſhall explain cach ſtation by a ſhort account 
of my 'ife, remarking the periods when my character 
changed its denomination, and the particular incidents 
by which the change was picduced, | 
My tather was a wealihy farmer in Tergſbire; and 
when I was near cighteen years of age, he brought me 
| to 
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to Lindon and put me apprentice to a conſiderable 
ſhopkeeper in the city, There was an aukward mo- 
deſt ſimplicity in my manner, and a reverence of re- 
ligion and virtue in my converſation. The novelty 
ot the ſcene that was now placed before me, in which 
there were innumerable objects, that I never conceived 
to exiſt, rendered me attentive and credulous; pecu— 
liarities, which, without a provincial accent, a ſlouch 
in my gait, a long lank head of hair, and an unfa- 
ſhionable ſuit of drab coloured cloth, would have de- 
nominated me a GREEN HORN, or, in other words, a 
country put very green. 

GREEN, then, I continued even in externals, near 
two years; and in this ſtate I was the object of uni- 
verſa] contempt and derition : but being at length 
wearied with merriment and inſult, I was very ſedu- 
lous to aſſume the manners and appearance of thoſe, 
who in the ſame ſtation were better treated. I had 
already improved greatly in my ſpcech ; and my fa- 
ther having allowed me thirty pounds a year for ap- 
parel and pocket money, the greater part of which I 


had ſaved, I beſpoke a ſuit of cloaths of an eminent 


city taylor, with ſeveral waiſtcoats and breeches, and 
two frocks for a change; I cut off my hair, and pro- 
cured a brown bob periwig of WILDING juſt of the 
ſame colour, with a ſingle row of curls round the 
bottom, which 1 wore very nicely combed, and with- 
out powder: my hat, which had been cocked with 
great exactneſs in an equilateral triangle, I diſcarded, 
and purchaſed one of a more faſhionable ſtze, the 
fore corner of which projected near two inches fur- 
ther than thoſe on each fide, and was moulded into 
the ſhape of a ſpout: I alſo furniſhed myſelf with a 
change of white thread ſtockings, took care that my 
pumps were varniſhed every morning with the new 
German blacking ball, and when I went out, carried 
in my hand a little ſwitch, which as it had been long 
appendant tc the character that I had juſt aſſumed, has 

taken the ſam? name, and is called a IENMM. 
I 602N perccived the advantage of this transfor- 
mation, My manner had not, indeed, kept pace with 
my 
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my dreſs, I was ſtill modeſt and diſident, temperate 
and fober, and conſequently ſtill ſubject to ridicule : 
but I was now admitted into company, from which I 
had before been excluded by the rufticity of my ap- 
earance; I was rallied and encouraged by turns; and 
was inſtructed both by precept and example. Some 
offers were made of carrying me to a houſe of private 
entertainment, which then I abſolutely refuſed ; but I 
ſoon found the way into the play-houſe, to ſee the two 
laſt acts and the farce : here I learned that by breaches 
of chaſtity no man was thought to incur either guilt or 
ſhame ; but that on the contrary, they were eſſentially 
neceſſary to the character of a fine gentleman. I ſoon- 
copied the original, which I found to be univerſally 
admired, in my morals, and made ſome farther ap- 
proaches to it, in my dreſs: I ſuffered my hair to grow 
long enough to comb back over the foretop of my wie, 
which, when I fſallied forth to my evening amuſement, 
I changed to a queiiez I tied the collar of my ſhirt 
with half an ell of black ribbon, which appeared under 
my neckoloth; the fore corner of my hat was conſider- 
ably elevated and ſhortened, ſo that it no longer re- 
ſembled a ſpout, but the corner of a minced pye; my 
waiſtcoat was edzed with a narrow lace, my ſtockings 
were ſilk, and I never appeared without a pair of clean 
gloves. My addreſs, from its native maſculine plain- 
neſs, was converted to an excels of ſoftneſs and civi- 
lity, eſpecially when I ſpoke to the ladies. I had be- 
fore made ſome progreſs in learning to ſwear; I had 
proceeded by fegs, faith, pox, plague, pon my life, 
pon my ſoul, rat it, and zookers, to zauns and the 
devil. I now advanced to by Jove, fore ged, geds 
curſe it, and demme: but I fill uttered theſe interjec- 
tions in a tremulous tone, and my pronunciation was 
feminine and vicious. I was ſenſible of my defects, 
and, therefore, applied with great diligence to remove 
them. I frequently practiſed alone, but it was a long 
time before I could ſwear ſo much to my ovn ſatif- 
faction in company, as by myſelf, My labour, how- 
ever, was not without its reward; it recommended 
me ta the notice of the ladies, and procured me the 

gentle appellation of JESSAMY, 
I xow 
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I xow learned among other GROwN GENT1I. E- 
MEN to dance, which greatly enlarged my acquain- 
tance: J entered into a ſubſcription for country 
dances once a week at a tavern, where each gentle - 
man engaged to bring a partner: at the ſame time I 
made conliderable advances in ſwearing; I could pro- 
nounce damme with a tolerable air and accent, give 
the vowel its full ſound, and look with confidence in 
the face of the perſon to whom I ſpoke. About this 
time my father's elcer brother died, and left me an 
eitate of near five hundred pounds per annum. I now 
bought out the remainder of my time; and this ſud- 
den acceſſion of wealth and independence gave me 
immediately an air of greater confidence and treedom, 
J laid out near one hundred and fifty pounds in 
cloaths, though I was obliged to go into mourning : 
{ employed a court taylor to make them up; I ex- 
changed my que.e for a bag; I put on a ſword which, 
in appearance at leaſt, was a Toledo; and in propor- 
tion as I knew my dreſs to be elegant, I was leſs ſoli- 
citous to be neat. My acquaintance now increaſed 


every hour; I was attended, flattered, and careſſed; 


was often invited to entertainments, ſupped every 
night at a tavern, and went home in a chair; was 
taken notice of in public places, and was univerſally 

conſeſſed to be improved into a SMART. | 
THERE were ſome intervals in which I found it 
neceſſary to abſtain from wenching; and in theſe, at 
whatever riſque, I applied myſelf to the bottle: a 
habit of drinking came inſenſibly upon me, and I was 
ſoon able to walk home with a bottle and a pint. I 
had learned a ſufficient number of faſhionable toaſts, 
and got by heart ſeveral toping and ſeveral bawdy 
ſongs, ſome of which I ventured to roar out with a 
friend hanging on my arm as we ſcoured the ſtreet after 
our nocurnal revel. I now laboured with indefati- 
cable induſtry to increaſe theſe acquiſitions: I enlarged 
my ſtock of healths; made great progreſs in ſinging, 
joking, and ſtory telling; ſwore well; could make a 
company of ſtaunch topers drunk; always collected 
the reckoning, and was the laſt man that departed. 
My face began to be covered with red pimples, and 
my 
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my eyes to be weak ; I became daily more negligent 
of my dreſs, and more blunt in my manner; I pro- 
feſſed myſelf a foe to ſtarters and milkſops, declared 
that there was no enjoyment equal to that of a bottle 
and a friend, and ſoon gained. the appellation of an 
HoNES“T FELLOW. 

By this diſtinction I was animated to attempt yet 
greater excellence; I learned ſeveral feats of mimickry 
of the under players, could take oF known characters, 
tell a ſtaring ſtory, and humbug with ſo much ſki!l as 
ſometimes to take-in a knowing one. I was lo ſuc- 
ceſsful in the practice of theſe arts, to which, indeed, 
I applied myſelf with unweatried diligence and aiſi- 
duity, that I kept my company roaring with applauſe, 


till their voices ſunk by degrees, and they were no- 


longer able to laugh, becaule they were no longer able 
either to hear or to ſce. I had now aſcended another 
ſcale in the climax ; and was acknowledged by all who 
knew eme, to be a JoyYous SPIRIT. 

AFTER all theſe topicsof merriment were exhauſted, 
and I had repeated my tricks, my ſtories, and my jokes, 
and my ſong, till they grew infipid, I became miſchie- 
vous; and was continually deviſing and executing 
FRoLICKS, to the unſpeakable delight of my compa- 
nions, and the injury of others. For many of them. 
I was proſecuted, and frequently obliged to pay large 
damages: but I bore all theſe loſſes with an air of j9- 
vial indifference, I puſhed on in my career, I was 


more deſperate in proportion as I had leſs to loſe; 


and being deterred from no miſchief by the dread of 
its conſequences, I was ſaid to run at all, and com. 


plimented with the name of Buck. 


My eſtate was at length mortgaged for more than 
it was worth; my creditors were importunate; 1 be- 
came negligent of myſelf and of otheis; I made a de- 
ſperate effort at the gaming table, and loſt the laſt ſum 
that I could raiſe; my eſtate was ſeized by the mort- 
gagee; I learned to pack cards and to cog a die; be- 
came a bully to whores ; puiled my nights in a bruthel, 
the ſtreet, or the watc.-nouſe; was utterly inſenſible 
of ſhame, and lived upon the town as a beaſt of prey 


in a ſoreſt, Thus I reached the ſummit of modern 
glory, 
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glory, and bad juit acquired the diſtinction of a 
>LOOD, when I was arreſted for an old debt of three 
hundred pounds, and throyn into the King's Bench 
priſon. 

1 1:£S7 characters, Sir, though they are diſtinct, 
vet do not at all differ, otherwiſe than as ſhades of 
the tant colour. And though they are ſtages of a re- 
gular progretion, yet the whole progreſs is not made 
by every individual: ſome. are fo ſooh initiated in the 
myſteries of the tovn, that they arc never publicly 
known in their GREENHORN ſtate; others fix long in 
the JEwMYyiiooD, others are JESSAMYS at four- 
(core, and ſome ſtagnate in each of the higher ſtages 
{or hie. But [ requeſt that they may never hereatter 
be confoun cd either by you or your correſpondents, 
Or the BLOOD, your brother Adventurer, Mr, WIL p- 
GOCsF, though he aſſumes the character, does not 
ſeem to have a juſt and preciſe idea as diſtinct from 
the Buck, in which claſs he ſhould be placed, and 
will probably die; for he ſeems determined to ſhoot 
himſelf, juit at the time when his circum{itances will 
enable him to aſſume the higher diſtinction. 

Bur the retroſpect upon life, which this letter has 
made neceſſary, covers me with confuſion and aggra- 
vates deſpair. I cannot but reflect, that among all 
the characters, I have never aſſumed that of a Max. 
Man is a REASONABLE BEING, which he ceaſes to 
be, who diſguiſcs his body with ridiculous fopperies, 
or degrades his mind by deteſtable brutality. Theſe 
thoughts would have been of great uſe to me, if they 
had occurred ſeven years ago. If they are of vie to 
vou, I hope you will fend mea ſmall eratuity for my 
labour, to alleviate the miſery of hunger and naked- 
nes : but, dear Sir, let your bounty be ſpeedy, left I 
periſh befcre it arrive. 


I am your humble ſervant, 
Common- ſide King's Bench, 


Oct. 18, 1733. NOQMENTAN Us. 
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On the Force of Habit. [Spect. No 447. ] 
HERE is not a common ſaying which has a 


= 


better turn of ſenſe in it, than witat we ofte 
hear in the mouths of the vulgar, that cuitom is a 
ſecond nature, It is indeed able to form the man a- 
new, and to give him inclinations and capacities alto- 
gether different from thoſe he was born with. Dr. P/::, 
in his hiſtory of Szefford/hire, tells us of an idiot 
that chancing to live within the ſound of a clock, end 
2}ways amuſing himſelf with counting the hour of the 
day whenever the clock itruck, the clock being ſpoiicd 
by ſome accident, the idiot continued to ſtrike and 
count the hour without the help of it, in the ſame 
manner as he had dune when it was intire. 'Thevgh 
} dare not vouch for the truth of this ſtory, it is very 
certain that cuſtom has a mechanical effect upon the 
body, at the ſame time that it has a very extraordinary 
influence upon the mind. 

I SHALL in this paper conſider one very remarkable 
effect which cuſtom has upon human nature; and 
which, if rightly obſerved, may lead us into very ufeful 
rules of life. What I ſhall here take notice of in cul- 
tom, is its wonderful efficacy in making every thing 
pleaſant to us. A perſon who is addicted to play or 
gaming, though he took but little delight in it at firſt, 
by degrees contracts fo ſtrong an inclingtion towards 
it, and gives himſelf up ſo intirely to it, that it ſeems 
the only end of his being. Ihe love of a retired or 
buſy life will grow upon a man inſenſibly, as he 1s 
converſant in the one or the other, till he is utterly 
unqualified for reliſhing that to which he has been for 
ſome time diſuſed, Nay, a man may ſmoke, or drink, or 
take ſnuff, till he is unable to paſs away his time with- 
out it; not to mention how our delight in any parti- 
cular ſtudy, art, or ſcience, riſes and improves in. 
proportion to the application which we beſtow upon 
it. Thus what was at firſt an exerciſe, becomes at 
length an entertainment. Our employments are 
changed into our diveritons. The mind grows fond 
of thoſe actions ſhe is accuſtomed to, and is drawn 


with. 
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with reluctancy from thoſe paths in which ſhe has 
been uſed to walk. 

Nor only ſuch actions as were at firſt indifferent to 
us, but even ſuch as were painful, will by cuſtom and 
practice become pleaſant. Sir Francs Bacon obſerves 
in his natural philoſophy, that our taſte is never plea- 
ſed better than with thoſe things which at firſt created 
a diſguſt in it. He gives particular inſtances of claret, 
coffee, and other liquors, which the palate feldom 
z pproves upon the firſt taſte ; but when it has once got 
a reliſh of them, generally retains it for life. Ihe mind 
is conſtituted after the ſame manner, and after having 
habituated herſelf to any particular exerciſe or employ- 
ment, not only loſes her firſt averſion towards it, but 
conceives a certain fondneſs and affection for it. I 
have heard one of the greateſt genius's this age has 
produced, who had been trained up in all the polite 
ſtudies of antiquity, aſſure me, upon his being obliged 
to ſearch into ſeveral rolls and records, that notwith- 
{tanding ſuch an employment was at firit very dry and 
ii kſome to him, he at laſt took an incredible pleaſure 
in it, and preferred it even to the reading of Virgil or 
Cicero, The reader will obſerve, that I have not here 
conſidered cuſtom as it makes things eaſy, but as it 
renders them delightful ; and tho” others have often 
made the ſame reflections, it is poſſible they may not 
have drawn thoſe uſes from it, with which I intend 
to fill the remaining part of this paper. 

Ir we conſider attentively this property of human 
nature, it may inſtruct us in very fine moralities. In 


the firſt place, I would have no man diſcouraged with 


that kind of life or ſeries of action, in which the choice 
of others, or his own neceflities, may have engaged 
him. It may perhaps be very diſagreeable to him 
at firſt; but uſe and application will certainly ren- 
der it not only leſs painſul, but pleaſing and ſatiſ- 
factory. 

Ix the ſecond place, I would recommend to every 
one that admirable precept which Pythagoras is ſaid to 
have given to his ditciples, and which that philoſopher 
muſt have drawn from the obſervation I have enlarged 

upon, 
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upon. Optimum vitæ genus eltgito, nam conſuetuds fa- 
ciet fucuudiſſimum. Pitch upon that courſe of lite, 
which is the moſt excellent, and cuſtom will render it 
the malt delightful. Men, whole circumſtances will 
petmit them to chooſe their own way of lite, are in- 
excuſable if they do nut purſue that which their judg- 
ment tells them is tue molt laudable. The voice of 
reaſon is more to be t: gar ded than the bent of any pre- 
ſent inclination, ünce, by the rule above-mentioned, 
inclin-tion will at length come over to rcaſon, though 
we can never force rcalun to comply with inclination. 

Ix the third place, this obe: vation may teach the 
moſt ſenſual and irsligtous mun, to overiook thoſe 
hardſhips and difculties, which are vpt to diſcoutage 
him from the proſecution of a virtuous life. The gods, 
ſaid H., have placea laborr before virtue; the way to 
her is at firſ? o and difficult, but grows more ſmooth 
and eaſy the farther you advance in it. The man who 
proceeds in it, with ſtæadineſs and reſolution, will in 
a little time find that her ways are ways of pleaſantneſs, 
and that all her paths are peace. 

To enforce this conſideration, we may further ob- 
ſerve, that the practice of religion will not only be at- 
tended with that pleaſure, which naturally accompa— 
nies thoſe actions to which we are habituated, but 
with thoſe ſupernumerary joys of heart, that riſe from 
the conſciouſneſs of ſuch a pleaſure, from the ſatisfac- 
tion of acting up to the dictates of reaſon, and from 
the proſpect of an happy immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this obſer- 
vation which we made on the mind of man, to take 
particular care, when we are once ſettled in a regular 
courſe of life, how we too frequently indulge e 
in any of the moſt innocent diverſions and entertain- 
ments, ſince the mind may inſenſibly fall off from 
the reliſh of virtuous actions, and, by degrees, ex- 
change that pleaſure which it takes in the performance 
of its duty, for delights of a much more inferior and 
unprofitable nature. | 

THe laſt uſe which I ſhall make of this remarkable 
property in human nature, of being delighted with 


thoſe 
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thoſe actions to which it is accuſtomed, is to ſhow how 
abſolutely necetlary it 1s for us to gain habits of virtue 
in this life, if we would enjoy the pleaſures of the 
next. "The ſtate of bliſs we call heaven will not be 
capable of affecting thoſe minds, which are not thus 
qualified for it; we muſt, in this world, gain a reliſh 
of truth and virtue, if we would be able to taſte that 
knowledge and perfection, which are to make us happy 
in the next. The ſeeds of thoſe ſpiritual joys and 
rap:ures, which are to fiſe up and flouriſh in the ſoul 
to all eternity, muſt be planted in her, during this her 
preſent ſtate of probation. In ſhort, heaven is not 
to be looked upon only as the reward, but as the na- 
tural effect of a religious life. 

Ox the other hand, thoſe evil ſpirits, who by long 
cuſtom, have contracied in the body habits of luſt and 
ſenſuality, malice and revenge, an averſion to every 
thing that is good, juſt or laudable, are naturally ſea- 
ſoned and prepared for pain and miſery, Their tor- 
ments have already taken root in them; they cannot 
be happy when diveſted of the body, unleſs we may 

uppole, that providence will, in a manner, create 
them anew, and work a miracle in the rectification 
of their ſaculties. They may, indeed, taſte a kind 
of malignant pleaſure in thote actions to which they 
are accuſtomed, whilſt in this life; but when they are 
removed from all thoſe objects which are here apt to 
eratify them, they will naturally become their own 
tormentors, and cheriſh in themſelves thoſe painful 
habits of mind which are called, in ſcripture phraſe, 
the worm which never dies. T his notion of kcaven 
and hell is ſo very conformable to the light of nature, 
that it was diſcovered by ſeveral of the moſt exalted 
heathens. It has been finely improved by many emi- 
nent divines of the laſt age, as in particular by Arch- 
biſhop Tilletſon and Dr. Sherlock: but there is none 
who has raiſed ſuch noble ſpeculations upon it as Dr. 
Scot in the firſt hook of his Chriſtian Life, which is one 
of the fineſt and molt rational ſchemes of divinity that 
is written in our tongue, or in any other. That ex- 
cellent author has ſhewn how every particular cuſtom 
and habit of virtue will, in its own nature, produce the 
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heaven, or a {tate of happineſs, in him who ſhall here— 
after practiſe it: as on the contrary, how every cuſtom 
or habit of vice will be the natural hell of him in whom 
it ſubſiſts. | 
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Directions how to ſpend our Time. 
[ Spectator, No 93.] 


E ali of us complain of the ſhortneſs of time, 
ſaith Sencca, and yet have much more than we 
know what to do with. Our lives, fays he, are ſpent 
either in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to 
the purpoſe, or in doing nothing that we ought to do: 
we are always complaining our days are few, and 
acting as though there would be no end of them. 
That noble philoſopher has deſcribed our inconſiſtency 
with ourſelves in this particular, by all thoſe various 
turns of expreſſion and thought which are peculiar to 
his writings. 

I oFTEN conſider mankind as wholly inconſiſtent 
with itſelf in a point that bears ſome affinity to the for- 
mer. Though we ſeem grieved at the ſhortneſs of 
life in general, we are wiſhing every period of it at an 
end. The minor longs to be at age, then to be a man 
of buſineſs, then to make up an eſtate, then to arrive 
at honours, then to retire, Thus, although the whole of 


-life is allowed by every one to be ſhort, the ſeveral di- 


viſions of it appear long and tedious. We are for 
lengthening our ſpan in general, but would ſain con- 
tract the parts of which it is compoſed. The uſurer 
would be very well ſatisfied to have all the time an- 
nihilated that lyes between the preſent moment and 
next quarter day. The politician would be contented 
to loſe three years in his life, could he place things in 
the poſture which he fancies they will ſtand in after 
ſuch a revolution of time. The lover would be glad 
to ſtrike out of his cxiſtence all the moments that are 
to paſs away before the happy meeting. Thus, as faſt 

as 
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as our time runs, we ſhould be very glad in moſt parts 
of our lives that it ran much faſter than it does. Several 
hours of the day hang upon our hands, nay, we 
wiſh away whole years; and travel through time as 
through a country filled with many wild and empty 
waſtes, which we would fain hurry over, that we may 
arrive at thoſe ſeveral little ſettlements or imaginary 
points of reſt which are diſperſed up and down in it. 

Ir we may divide the life of moit men into twenty 
parts, we ſhall find that at leaſt nineteen of them are 
mere gaps and chaſins, which are neither filled witn 
pleaſure nor buſineſs. I do not however include in 
this calculation the life of thoſe men who are in a per- 
petual hurry of affairs, but of thoſe only who are not 
always engaged in ſcenes of action; and I hope I ſhall 
not do an unacceptable piece of ſervice to thele per- 
ſons, if I point out to them certain methods for the 
filling up their empty ſpaces of life. The methods J 
ſhall propoſe to them are as follows. 

THe firſt is the exerciſe of virtue, in the moſt ge- 
neral acceptation of the word. That particular ſcheme 
v-hich comprehends the focial virtues, may give em- 
ployment to the moſt induitrious temper, and find a 
man in buſineſs more than the moſt active ſtation ot 
life. To adviſe the ignorant, relieve the needy, com- 
fort the aMicted, are duties that fall in our way al- 
moſt every day of our lives. A man has frequent op- 
portunities of mitigating the fierceneſs of a party; of 
doing juſtice to the character of a deſerving man; of 
ſoftening the envious, quieting the angry, and recti- 
fying the prejudiced ; which are all of them employ- 
ments ſuited to a reaſonable nature, and bring great 
ſatisfaction to the perſon who can buſy himſelf in them 
with diſcretion, 

THERE is another kind of virtue that may find 
employment for thoſe retired hours in which we are 
altogether left to ourſelves, and deftitute of company 
and converſation; I mean that intercourſe and com- 
munication which every reaſonable creature ought to 
maintain with the great Author of his being. "The 
man who lives under an habitual ſenſe of the divine 

preſence, 
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preſence, keeps up a perpetual chearfulneſs of tem- 
per, and enjoys every moment tae jatizfacton of think- 
ing himſelt in company with his deareſt and beit of 
friends. The time never lycs heavy upon him: it is 
impoflible for him to be alone. His thoughts and 
paſlions are the molt buſied at ſuch hours when thoſe of 
other men are the molt unactive: he no ſooner iteps 
out of the world but his heart burns with devotion, 
{wells with hope, and triumphs in the conlcioutſnets 
of that preſence which every where ſurrounds him ; 
or, on the contrary, pours out its fears, its ſorrows, 
its apprehenſions, to the great ſupporter of its ex- 
iſtence. 

I HAvz here only conſidered the neceſſity of a man's 
being virtuous, that he may have ſomcthing to do; 
but if we conſider further, that the exerciſe of virtue 
is not only an amuſement for the time it laſts, but that 
its influence extends to thoſe parts of our exiitence 
which lye beyond the grave, and that our whole eter— 
nity 1s to take its colour from thoſe hours which 
we here employ in virtue or in vice, the argument 
redoubles upon us, for putting in practice this method 
of paſſing away our time, 

WHEN a man has but a little ſtock to improve, 
and has opportunities «f turning it all to good ac- 
count, what ſhall we think of him if he ſuſfers nine- 
teen parts of it to lye dead, and perhaps employs 
even the twentieth to his ruin or diſadvantage ! but 
becauſe the mind cannot be always in its tervour, 
nor ſtrained up to a pitch of virtue, it is neceſ— 
ſary to find out proper cmployments for it in its te— 
laxations. 

TRE next method therefore that I would propoſe to 
fill up our time, ſhould be uſeful] and innocent diver- 
ſions. I muit confeſs I think it is below reaſonable 
creatures to be altogether converſant in ſuch diverſions 
as are merely innocent, and have nothing elſe to recom - 
mend them but that there is no hurt in them. Whe- 
ther any kind of gaming has even thus much to ſay for 
itſelf, I thall not determine; but I think it is very won- 
dertu] to ſee perſons of the belt ſenſe paſſing away a 
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dozen together in ſhuffling and dividing a pack of 
cards, with no other converſation but what 1s made 
up of a few game phraſes, and no other ideas but thoſe 
of black or red ſpots ranged together in different fi- 
gures. Would not a man laugh to hear any one of 
his ſpecies complaining that life is hort? 

THe ſtage might be made a perpetual ſource of the 
molt noble and uſeful entertainments, were it under 
proper regulations. | 

Bur the mind never unbends itſelf ſo agreeably as 
in the converſation of a well-choſen friend. There is 
indeed no bleſſing of life that is any way comparable 
to the enjoyment of a diſcreet and virtuous friend. It 
eaſes and unloads the mind, clears and improves the 
underſtanding, engenders thoughts and knowledge, 
animates virtue and good reſolution, ſooths and allays 
the paſſions, and finds employment for moſt of the 
vacant hours of life, 

NEexrT to ſuch an intimacy with a particular per- 
ſon, one would endeavour after a more general con- 
verſation with ſuch as are able to entertain and im- 
prove thoſe with whom they converſe, which are qua- 
lifications that ſeldom go aſunder. 

'I HERE are many other uſeful amuſements of life, 
which one would endeavour to multiply, that one 
might on all occaſions have recourſe to ſomething ra- 
ther than ſuffer the mind to lie idle, or run adrift 
with any paſſion that chances to riſe in it. 

A MAN that has a taſte in muſick, painting, or ar- 
chitecture, is like one that has another ſenſe when 
compared with ſuch as have no reliſh of thoſe arts. 
The floriſt, the planter, the gardner, the huſband- 
man, when they are only as accompliſhments to the 
man of fortune, are great reliefs to a country life, and 
many ways uſeful to thoſe who are poſſeſſed of them. 
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Singularity cenſured, [ Adventurer, No, 13:.] 
ONTENELLE, in his panegyric on Sir Jae 


Newton, cloſes a long enumeration of that great 
philoſopher's virtues and attainments, with an obſer- 
| | vation, 
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vation, that“ he was not diſtinguiſhed from other 
„ men, by any ſingularity either natural or affected.“ 
IT is an eminent inſtance of Newton's ſuperiority 
to the reſt of mankind, that he was able to ſeparate 
knowledge from thoſe weakneſſes by which knowledge 
is generally diſgraced ; that he was able to excell in 
ſcience and wiſdom, without purchaſing them by the 
neglect of little things; and that he ſtood alone, mere- 
ly becauſe he had left the reſt of mankind behind him, 
not becauſe he deviated from the beaten tract, 
WHOEVERy after the example of Plutarch, ſhould 
compare the lives of illuſtrious men, might ſet this 
part of Newton's character, to view with great advan- 
tage, by oppoling it to that of Bacon, perhaps the 
only man of later ages, who has any pretenſions to 
diſpute with him the palm of genius or ſcience. 
3 after he had added to a long and careful con- 
templation of almoſt every other object of knowledge 
a curious inſpection into common lite, and after having 
ſurveyed naturę as a philoſopher, had examined“ men's 
<< buſineſs and boſoms” as a ſtateſman; yet failed fo 
much in the conduct of domeſtic affairs, that in the 
moſt lucrative poſt to which a great and wealthy king- 
dom could advance him, he felt all the miſcries of dii- 
treſsful poverty, and committed all the ciimes to which 
poverty incites, Such were at once his negligence and 
rapacity, that, as it is ſaid, he would gain by unwor- 
thy practices that money, which, when ſo acquired, 
his ſervants might ſteal from one end of the table, 
while he ſat ſtudious and abſtracted at the other. 
As ſcarcely any man has reached the exceilence, 
very few have ſunk to the weakneſs of Bacon but 
almoſt all the ſtudious tribe, as they obtain any par- 


ticipation of his knowledge, feel likewiſe ſome con- 


tagion of his defects; and obſtruct the veneration 
which learning would procure, by follies greater or 
lefs to which only learning could betray them, 

IT has been formerly remarked by che Guardian, 
that the world puniſhes with too great ſeverity the er— 
ror of thoſe, who imagine that the ignorance of little 
things may be compenſated by the knowledge of prot ; 

or 
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for ſo it is, that as more can detect petty failings than 
can diſtinguiſh or eſteem great qualifications, and as 
mankind is in general more eaſily diſpoſed to cenſure 
than to admiration, contempt is often incurred by 
ſlight miſtakes, which real virtue or uſefulneſs cannot 
counterbalance. 

YET ſuch miſtakes and inadvertencies, it is not 
eaſy tor a man deeply immerſed in ſtudy to avoid; no 
man can become qualified for the common intercourlſes 
of life, by private meditation; the manners of the 
world are not a regular ſyſtem, planned by philoſo- 
phers upon ſettled principles, in which every cauſe 
has a congruous effect, and one part has a juſt refe- 
rence to another, Of the faſhions prevalent in every 
country, a few have ariſen, perhaps, from particular 
temperatures of the climate, a few more from the con- 
ſtitution of the government; but the greater part have 
crown up by chance, been ſtarted by caprice, been 
contrived by affectation, or borrowed without any 
juſt motives of choice from other countries, 

Or all theſe, the ſavage that hunts his prey upon 
the mountains, and the ſage that ſpeculates in his 
cloſet, mult neceſſarily live in equal ignorance; yet 
by the obſervation of theſe trifles it is, that the ranks 
of mankind are kept in order, that the addreſs of one 
to another is regulated, and the general buſineſs of 
the world carried on with facility and method, 

THESE things, therefore, though ſmall in them- 
ſelves, become great by their frequency; and he very 
much miſtakes his own intereſt, who, to the unavoid- 
able unſkilfulneſs of abſtraction and retirement, adds 
a voluntary neglect of common forms, and increaſes 
the diſadvantages of a ſtudious courſe of life by an ar- 
rogant contempt of thoſe practices, by which others 
endeavour to gain favour and multiply friendſhips. 

A REAL and interior diſdain of faſhion and cere- 
mony, is, indeed, not very often to be found: much 
the greater part of thoſe who pretend to laugh at fop- 
pery and formality, ſecretly wiſh to have poſſeſled 
thoſe qualihcations which they pretend to deſpiſe ; and 
becauſe they find it difficult to waſh away the tincture 
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which they have ſodeeply imbibed, endeavour to har- 
den themſelves in a ſullen approbation of their own 
colour. Neutrality is a ſtate, into which the buſy paſ- 
ſions of man cannot eaſily ſubſide; and he who is in 
danger of the pangs of envy, is generally forced to re- 
create his imagination with an effort of contempt. 

SOME, however, may be found, who ſupported by 
the conſciouſneſs of great abilities and elevated by a 
long courſe of reputation and applauſe, voluntarily 
conſign themſelves to ſingularity, affect to croſs the 
roads of life becauſe they know that they ſhall not be 
Juſtled, and indulge a boundleſs gratification of will 
becauſe they perceive that they ſhall be quietly obeyed. 
Men of this kind are generally known by the name of 
HU MOURISTS, an appellation by which he that has 
obtained it, and can be contented to keep it, is ſet free 
at once from the ſhackles of faſhion ; and can go in or 
out, fit or ſtand. be talkative or ſilent, gloomy or 
merry, advance abſurdities or oppole demonſtration, 
without any other reprehenfion from mankind, than 
that it is his way, that he is an odd fellow, and mult 
be let alone. 

T 1s ſeems to many, an eaſy paſſport through the 
various factions of mankind ; and thoſe on whom it is 
beſtowed, appear too frequently to conſider the pati- 
ence with which their caprices are ſuffered, as an un- 
doubted evidence of their own importance, of a genius 
to which ſubmiſſion is univerſally paid, and whoſe ir- 
regularities are only conſidered as conſequences of its 
vigour. Theſe peculiarities however, are always found 

to ſpot a character though they may not totally obſcure 
it: and he whoexpects trom mankind, that they ſhould 
give up eſtabliſhed cuſtoms in compliance with his ſin- 
gle will, and exacts that deference which he does not 
pay, may be endured, but can never be approved. 

SINGULARITY is, | think, in its own nature uni- 
verſally and invariably diſpleaſing: in whatever reſpect 
a man differs from others, he muſt be conſidered by 
them as either worſe or better. By being better, it is 
well known that a man gains admiration oftener than 
love, ſince all approbation of his practice muſt _ 
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ſarily condemn him that gives it; and though a man 
often pleaſes by inferiority, there are few who deſire 
to give ſuch pleaſure, Yet the truth is, that ſingula- 
rity is almoſt always regarded as a brand of flight re- 
proach; and where it is aſſociated with acknowledged 
merit, ſerves as an abatement or an allay of excellence, 
by which weak eyes are reconciled to its luſtre, and 
by which though kindnelis is not gained, at leait envy 
is averted. | 

Bor let no man be in haſte to conclude his own 
merit ſo great or conſpicuous, as to require or juſtify 
ſingularity : it is as hazardous tor a moderate under- 
ſtanding to uſurp the prerogatives of genius, as for a 
common form to play over the airs of unconteſted 
beauty. The pride of men will not patiently endure to 
ſee one, whole underſtanding or attainments are but 
level with their own, break the rules by which they 
have conſented to be bound, or forſake che direction 
which they ſubmiſhvely follow. All violation of eſta- 
bliſhed practice, implies in its own nature a rejection 
of the common opinion, a defiance of common cenſure, 
and an appeal from general Jaws to private judgment: 
he, therefore, who differs from others without ap- 
parent advantage, ought not to be angry if his arro- 
gance is punithed with ridicule; it thoſe, whoſe ex- 
ample he ſuperciliouſly overlooks, point him out to de- 
riſion, and hoot him back again into the common road. 

THE pride of ſingularity is often exerted in little 
things, where right and wrong are indeterminable, 
and where, theretore, vanity is without excuſe. But 
there are occaſions on which it is noble to dare to 
ſtand alone. To be pious among infidels, to be diſ- 
intereſted in a time of general venality, to lead a life 
of virtue and reaſon in the midſt of ſenſualiſts, is a 
proof of a mind intent on nobler things than the praiſe 
or blame of men, of a ſoul fixed in the contemplation 
of the higheſt good, and ſuperior to the tyranny of 
cuſtom or example. 

In moral and religious queſtions only, a wiſe man 


will hold no conſultations with faſhion, becauſe theſe 


duties are conſtant and immutable, and depend not on 
« the 
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the notions of men, but the commands of HEAVEN: 
yet even of theſe, the external mode is to be in ſome 
mcature regulated by the prevailing taſte of the age in 
which we live; for he is certainly no friend to virtue, 
who neglects to give it any lawful attraction, or ſuf- 
fers it to diſpleaſe the eye or alienate the affections for 
want of innocent compliance with faſhionable deco- 
rations, 

IT is yet remembered of the learned and pious Net- 
ſon, that he was remarkably elegant in his manners, 
and iplendid in his dreſs, He knew, that the emi- 
n<nce of his character drew many eyes upon him; 
and he was carcful not todrive the young or gay away 
from religion, by repreſenting it as an enemy to any 
diſtinction or enjoyment, in which human nature may 
innocently delight. 

In this cenſure of ſingularity, I have, therefore, no 
intention to ſubject reaſon or conſcience to cuſtom 
and example. Jo comply with the notions and prac- 
tices of mankind, is in ſome degree the duty of a ſo- 
cial being; becauſe by compliance only he can pleaſe, 
and by pleaſing only he can become uſeful : but as the 
end is not to be loft for the ſake of the means, we are 
not to give up virtuę to complaiſance; for the end of 
complaiſance is only to gain the kindneſs of our fel- 
low beings, whoſe kindneſs is deſirable only as in- 
ſtrumental to happineſs, and happineſs mult be al- 
ways loſt by departure from virtue. 
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No life pleaſing to God, that is not uſeful to Mau. 
An Eaitern Story. [ Advent. No. 38.] 


1 T pleaſed our mighty ſovereign Abbas Caraſcan, from 
whom the kings of the earth derive honour and do- 
minion, to ſet Mirza his ſervant over the province of 
Tauris. In the hand of Mirza, the balance of diſtri- 
bution was ſuſpended with impartiality; and under his 
adminiſtration the weak were protected, the learned 
received honour, and the diligent became rich: Mirza, 
therefore, 
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therefore, was beneld by every eye with complacency, 
and every tongue pronounced bleffings upon his head. 
But it was obſerved that he derived no joy from the 
benefits which he diffuſed : he became penſive and 
melancholy ; he fpent his leiſufe in ſolitude; in his 
palace he fat motionleſs upon a ſofa; and when he 
went out, his walk was flow, and his eyes were fixed 
upon the ground: he applied to the buſingts of frate 
with reluctanc.'; end refoived to relinquiſh the toll 
of government, of which he could no longer enjoy 
the reward, 

In, therefore, obtained permiſſion to approach the 
throne of our ſovereign; and being afiicy what was 
his requeſt, he made this reply: May tie Lord ef 


the world forgive the ſlave whom he has honoured, 


« if Mirza preivme again to lay the beunty of Alus 


© at his feet. Thou haſt given me the dominion of a 
* country, fruitful as the gardens of Ha,, ; and 
cc a 


a City glorious above all others, echt that otily 
which reflects the tplendor of thy pivience. Eut the 
longeſt lite is a period ſcarce ſufficient to prepare for 
death: all other bulinefs is vain :.nd trivial, as the 
toil of emmets in the path of th traveller, under 
whole foot they periſh for ever; and all enjoyment 
is unſubſtantial and evaneſcent, as the colours of the 
bow that appears in the interval of a ſtorm. Sufter 
me, therefore, to prepare for the approach of cterni- 
ty, let me give up my ſoul to meditation: let folitude 
and ſilence acquaint me with the myileries of devo- 
tion; let me forget the world, and by the world be 
forgotten, till the moment arrives in which the veil 
of eternity ſhall fall, and I ſhall be found at the ber 
of the ALMIGHTY.” Mirza then bowed 
himſelf to the earth, and ſtood filent. 

By the command of Abbas it is recorded, that at 
theſe words he trembled upon the throne, at the foot- 
ſtool of which the world pays homage : he looked 
round upon his nobles ;, but every countenance was 
pale, and every eye was upon the earth, No man 
opened his mouth; and the king firſt broke ſilence, 
after it had continued near an hour, 
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** Mirza, terror and doubt are come upon me, TI 
am alarmed as a man who ſuddenly perceives that 
he is near the brink of a precipice, and is urged 
forward by an irreſiſtible force: but yet I know not, 
whether my danger is a reality or a dream. I am as 
thou art, a reptile of the earth; my life is a mo- 
ment, and eternity, in which days and years and 
ages are nothing, eternity is before me, tor which [I 
20 ſhould prepare: but by whom then muſt the 
Faichful be governed? by thoſe only who have no 
tear of judgment? by thoſe only, whoſe life is bru- 
tal, becauſe like brutes they do not confider that 
they thall die? Or who, indeed, are the Faithful? 
Are the buſy multitude that crowd the city, in a 
itate of perdition? and is the cell of the Derviſe 
alone the gate of Paradiſe? To all, the life of a 
Derviſe is not poflible : to all, therefore, it cannot 
be a duty. Depart to the houſe which has in this 
city been prepared for thy reſidence : I will medi- 
tate the reaſon of thy requeſt; and may he who 
illuminates the mind of the humble enable me to 
determine with wiſdom.” 
Mirza departed, and on the third day having re- 
ceived no command, he again requeſted an audience, 
and it was granted. When he entered the royal pre- 
ſence, his countenance appeared more chearſul; he 
drew a letter from his boſom, and having kiſſed it he 
preſented it with his right hand. My Lord,” ſaid 
he, © I have learned by this letter, which I received 
from Cy/rou the Iman who ſtands now before thee, 
in what manner life may be beſt improved. I am 
enabled to look back with pleaſure, and forward 
* with hope; and I ſhall now rejoice ſtil! to be the 
*© ihadow of thy power at Tauris, and to keep thoſe 
„ honours which I ſo lately wiſhed to reſign.“ The 
king, who had liſtened to Mirza with a mixture of 
ſurprize and curioſity, immediately gave the letter to 
Coſrou, and commanded that it ſhould be read. The 
eyes of the court were at once turned upon the hoary 
ſage, whole countenance was ſuffuſed with an honeſt 
bluſh; and it was not without ſome heſitation that he 
read thele words, 
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To Mirza, whom the wiſdom of Allasour mightY 
Lord has honoured with dominion, be everlaſting 
health! When I heard thy purpoſe to withdraw the 
bleſſings of thy government from the thouſands o 
Tauris, my heart was wounded with the arrow o 
affliction, and my eyes became dim with ſorrow. But 
who ſhall ſpeak before the king when he is troubled ; 
and who ſhall boaſt of knowledge, when he is di- 
ſtreſſed by doubt? To thee I will relate the events 
of my youth, which thou haſt renewed before me; 
and thoſe truths whica they taught me, may the 
Prophet multiply to thee.” 
Up the inſtruction of the phyſician Aluzar, 
I obtained an early knowledge of his art. To thoſe 
who were ſmitten with diſeaſe, I could adminiſter 
plants, which the ſun has impregnated with the ſpi- 
rit of health. But the ſcenes of pain, languor, and 
mortality, which were perpetually riſing before me, 
made me often tremble for myſelf. I ſaw the grave 
open at my feet: I determined, therefore, to con- 
template only the regions beyond it, and to deſpiſe 
every acquiſition which I could not keep, I con- 
ceived an opinion that as there was no merit but in 
voluntary poverty, and filent meditation, thoſe who 
deſired money were not proper objects of bounty 
and that by all who were proper objects of bounty, 
money was deſpiſed. I, therefore, buried mine in 
the earth ; and renouncing ſociety, I wandercd into 
a wild and ſequeſtered part of the country : my 
dwelling was a cave by the ſide of a hill, I drank 
the running water from the ſpring, and eat ſuch fruits 
and herbs as I could find. Jo increaſe the auſterity 
of my life, I frequently watched all night, fitting at 
the entrance of the cave with my face to the eaſt, 
reſigning myſelf to the ſecret influences of the Pro- 
phet, and expeCting illuminations from above. One 
morning after my nocturnal vigil, juſt as I perccived 
the horizon glow at the approach of the ſun, the 
power of ſleep became irreii{tible, and I funk under 
it. I imagined myſelf ſtill fitting at the entrance of 
my cell; that the dawn increaſed; and that as 1 look= 
te: ” 
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ed earneſtly for the firſt beam of day, a dark ſpot 

appeared to intercept it. I perceived that it was in \ 
„ motion; it encreaſed in ſize as it drew ncar, and at 
length I diſcovered it to be an eagle. I ſtill kept 
„ my eye fixed ſtedfaſtly upon it, and ſaw it alight at 
&« a {mall diſtance, where [ now deſcried a fox whoſe 
<< two fore legs appeared to be broken. Before this 
© fox the eagle laid part of a kid, which ſhe had 
© broughtin her talons, and then diſappeared. When 
© YL awakedT laid my forehead upon the ground, and 
„ bleſled the prophet for the inſtruction of the morn- 
ing. I reviewed my dream, and ſaid thus to myſelf : 
* Cojrou, thou haſt done well to renounce the tumult, 
© the buſineſs, and the vanities of life: but thou halt 
as yet only done it in part: thou art ſtill every day 
* buſted in the ſearch of food, thy mind is not wholly 
«© at reſt, neither is this truſt in PROVIDENCE com- 
© plete. What art thou taught by this viſion? If thou 
© haſt ſeen an eagle commiſſioned by HEAVEN to feed 
« a fox that is lame, {hall not the hand of HEAVEN 
* alſo ſupply thee with food; when that which pre- 
© vents thee from procuring it for thyſelf, is not neceſ- 
„ ſity but devotion ? I was now fo confident of a mi- 
* raculous ſupply, that I neglected to walk out for my 
„ repaſt, which, after the firſt day, I expected with an 
„ impatience that left me little power cf attending to 
any other object: this impatience, however, I la- 
© boured to ſuppreſs, and perſiſted in my reſolution; 
„but my eyes at length began to fail me, and my 
„ knees {mote each other; I threw myſelf backward, 
„ and hoped my weakneſs would ſoon increaſe to in- 
<« ſenſibility. But I was ſuddenly rouſed by the voice 
of an inviſible being who pronounced theſe words:“ 
Ari I am the angel, who by the command of the 
ALMIGHTY, have regiſtered the thoughts of thy 
heart which I am now commiſſioned to reprove. While 
thou waſt attempting to become wife above that which 
is revealed, thy folly has perverted the inſtruction 
which was vouchſafed thee. Art thou diſabled as the 
Fox ? haſt thou not rather the powers of the Eagle ? 
Ariſe, let the Eagle be the object of thy emulation. 


To 
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To pain and ſickneſs, be thou again the meſſenger of 
eaſe and health. Virtue is not reſt, but action. If 
thou doſt good to min as an evidence of thy love to 
GOD, thy virtue will be exalted from moral to di- 
vine; and that happineſs which is the pledge of Pa- 
radiſe, will be thy reward upon earth. 
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At theſe words I was not leſs aſtoniſhed than if a 
mountain had been overturned at my feet. 1hum- 
bled myfelf in the duſt; I returned to the city; I 
dug up my treaſure; I was liberal, yet I becaine rich. 
My ſkill in reſtoring health to the body, gave me 
frequent opportunities of curing the diſeaſes of the 
ſoul. I put on the ſacred veſtments; | crew eminent 
beyond my merit; and it was thepleaſure of the king 
that i ſhould ſtand before him. Now, therefore, be 
not offended ; I boaſt of no knowledge that 1 have 
not received; as the ſands of the deſart drink up 
the drops of rain, or the dew of the morning, fo 
do J alſo who am but duſt, imbibe the inſtructions of 
the Prophet. Believe then that it is he who tells 
thee, all knowledge is prophane, which terminates 
in thyſelf; and by a life waſted in ſpeculation, little 
even of this can be gained, When the gates of pa- 
radiſe atethrown open bcfore thee, thy mind ſhall be 
irradiared in a moment; here thou canſt little more 
than pile error upon error; there thou ſhalt build 
truth upon truth. Wait, therefore, for the glorious 
viſion; and in the mean time emulate the eagle. 
Much is in thy power; and, the efore, much is ex- 
pected of thce. Though the ALMIGHTY only 
can give virtue; yet, as a prince, thou mayſt ſti- 
mulate thoſe to beneficence, who act from no higher 
motive than immediate intereſt: thou canit not pro- 
duce the principle, but may{t enforce the practice. 
The relief of the poor is equal, whether they re- 
ceive it from oſtentation, or charity; aud the effect 
of example is the ſame, whether it be intended to 
obtain the favour of GOD or man. Let thy virtue 
be thus diffuſed; and if thou belicveſt with reverence, 
thou ſhalt be accepted above. Farewel. May the 
ſinile of Hiu who refides in the Heaven of Heavens, 
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be upon thee ! and againſt thy name in the volume 
of His will, may happineſs be written!“ 

THe King, whole doubts like thoſe of Mirza were 
now removed, looked up with a ſmile that commu- 
nicated the joy of his mind. He diſmiſſed the prince 
to his government; and commanded theſe events to 
be recorded, to the end that poſterity may know 


<< that no life is pleaſing to GOD, but that which is 
„ uſeful to Mankind?” 


BENE YE UE RENE UE HERNE WEN, WOW ae pe pe nnenn ho npihpe na onpogs 
Reflections upon the JEWS. [Spect. No. 495.] 


S Jam one, who by my profeſſion, am obliged 
to look into all kinds of men, there are none 
whom I confider with ſo much pleaſure, as thoſe who 
have any thing new or extraordinary in their charac- 
ters, or ways of living. For this reaſon I have often 
amuſed myſelf with ſpeculations on the race of peo- 
ple called Zews, many of whom I have met with in 
moiſt of the conſiderable towns, which I have paſſed 
through in the courſe of my travels. They are, in- 
deed, ſo diſſeminated through all the trading parts of 
the world, that they are become the inſtruments by 
which the moſt diſtant nations converſe with one an- 
other, and by which mankind are knit together in a 
general correſpondence: they are like the pegs and 
nails in a great building, which though they are but 
little valued in themſelves, are abſolutely neceſſary 
to keep the whole frame together. 

Trnar J may not fall into any common beaten 
tracts of obſervation, I ſhall conſider this people in 
three views: hiſt, with regard to their number; 
ſecondly, their diſperſion; and thirdly, their adhe- 
rence to their religion; and afterwards endeavour 
to ſhew, firſt, what natural reaſons, and ſecondly, 
what providential reaſons may be afligned for theſe 
three remarkable particulars. 

The Fews are looked upon by many to be as nu- 


merous at preſent, as they were formerly in the land 
of Canaan, 
THis 
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THrzs is wonderful, conſidering the dreadful ſlaugh- 
ter made of them under ſome of the Raman emperors, 
which hiſtorians deſcribe by the death of many hundred 
thouſands in a war; and the innumerable mallacres and 
perſecutions they have undergone in Tre, as well as 
in all Chriſtian nations of the world. The Rabbrns, to 
expreſs the great havock which has been ſometimes 
made of them, tell us, after their uſua] manner of hy- 
perbole, that there were ſuch torrents of holy blood 
ſhed, as carried rocks of an hundred yards in circum- 
ference above three miles into the ſea. | 

THE1R diſperſion is the ſecond remarkable particular 
in this people. They ſwarm over all the Ea; and are 
ſettied in the remoteſt parts of China: they are ſpread 
thro' moſt of the nations of Europe and Afric, and many 
families of them are eitzbliſhed in the //2/i- [ndtes ; nat 
to mention whole nations bordering on Preſter-Fohn's 
country, and ſome diſcovered in the inner parts of 
America, if we may give any credit to their own writers. 

THEIR firm adherence to their religion, is no leſs 
remarkable than their numbers and diſperſion, eſpeci- 
ally conſidering it as perſecuted or contemned over the 
face of the whole earth. This is likewiſe the more re- 
markable, if we conſider the frequent apoſtaſies of 
this people when they lived under their kings, in the 
land of Promiſe, and within fight of their temple. 

IF in the next place we examine, what may be the 
natural reaſons of theſe three particulars which we find 
in the Fews, and which are not to be found in any 
other religion or people, | can, in the firſt place, at- 
tribute their numbers to nothing but their conſtant 
employment, their ab{tinence, their exemption from 
wars, and above all, their frequent marriages; for 
they look upon celibacy as an accurſed ſtate, and ge- 
nerally are married beſore twenty, as hoping the 24 f 
ſiab may deſcend from them. 

THe diſperſion of the Fews into all the nations of 
the earth, is a ſecond remarkable particular of that 
people, tho' not ſo hard to be accounted for. They 
weie always in rebellions and tumults while they had 
the temple and holy city in view, for which reaſon they 

ave 
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have often been driven out of their old habitations in 

the land of Proniiſe. They have as often been baniſh- 

ed out of moſt other places wher - they have ſettled, 

which mult very much ditperie and ſcatter a people, 

and oblige them to ſeek a livelihood where they can 

find it. Beſides, the whole people is now a race of 

ſuch merchants as are wandervors by p ofeſfiion, and 

at the ſame time are in molt, if not al!, places inca- 

ö pable of c ither lands or oſſices, that mn ght engage them 

0 to make any part of the world their home. 

Tris diſperſion would probably have loft their re- 

| ligion, had it not been ſecured by the firengta of its 

conititution: for they are to live all in a body, and 

=" gencrally within the ſame incloſure; to marry among 

themſelves, and to cat no meats that are not killed or 

prepared their own 7 y. This ſhut them out from 

all table-convertation, and the moſt agreeable inter- 

courſes of life; and, by conſequence, excludes them 
from the moſt probable means of converſion. 

Ir, in the laſt place, we conſider what providen- 
tial reaſon may be ati: znecd for theſe three particulars, 
we {hall find that their numbers, diſperſion, and ad- 
herence to their religion, have furniſhed every age, 
and every nation of the world, with the ſtrongeſt 
arguments for the Chriſtian faith; not only as theſe 
very particulars are foictold of them, but as they them- 

ſelves are the depoſitaries of theſe and all the other 
propheſies, which tend to their own confufon. Their 
number furniſhes us with a ſuffivient cloud of vit- 
neſſes that atteſt the truth of the Old Bible. Their 
diſperſion ſpreads theſe witneſſes through all parts of 
the world. The adherence to their religion makes their 
teſtimony unqueſtionable. Had the whole body of 
the Zews been converted to Chriſtianity, we ſhould 
certainly have thought all the »:opheties of the Old 
Teſtament, that relate to the coming and'hiſtory of 
our Bleſſed Saviour, forged by Chriſtians, and have 
looked upon them, with the propheſies of the &:by1s, 


as made many years after the events they pretended 
to foretel, | 
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Virtue, in Diſlreſs, repreſented in the Story of 
AMANDA. [ »pect, No 335. ] 


Have more than once had occaſion to mention a 
noble ſaying of Seneca the philoſopher, that a vir- 
tuous perſon ſtruggling with misfortunes, and riſing 
above them, is an object on which the gods them=- 
ſelves may look down with delight. I ſhall therefore 
ſet before my reader a ſcene of this kind of Giſtreſs in 

private life, for the ſpeculation of this day, 
A eminent citizen, who had lived in good faſhion 
and credit, was by a train of accidents, and by an un- 
avoidable perplexity in his affairs, reduced to 2 low 
condition. There is a modeſty uſually attending fault- 
leis poverty, which made him rather chooſe to reduce 
his manner of living to his preſent circumitances, than 
ſolicit his friends, in order to ſupport the ſhew of an 
eſtate, when the ſubſtance was gone. His wife, who 
was a woman of ſenſe and virtue, behaved herſelf on 
this occaſion with uncommon decency, and never ap- 
peared fo amiable in his eyes as now. Inftead of up- 
braiding him with the ample fortune ſhe had brought, 
or the many great offers {he had refuſed for his take, 
ſhe redoubled all the inſtances of her affection, while 
her huſband was continually pouring out his heart to 
her in complaints, that he had ruined the beſt woman 
in the world. He ſometimes came home at a time 
when ſhe did not expect him, and turpriſed her in 
tears; which {he endeavourcd to conceal, and always 
put on an air of chearfulneſs to receive him. To leſſen 
their expence, their eldeſt daughter (whom I thall 
call Amanda) was fent into the country, to the houſe 
of an honeſt farmer, who had married a ſervant of the 
family. This young woman was apprehenſive of the 
ruin which was approaching, and had privately en- 
gaged a friend in the neighbourhood to give her an ac- 
count of what paſled from time to time in her father's 
affairs. Amanda was in the bloom cf her youth and 
beauty, when the Lord of the manor, who often 
called in at the farmer's houſe as he followed his coun- 
try ſports, fell paſſionately in loye with her. He was 
a man 
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a man of great generoſity, but from a looſe educa- 
tion had contracted a hearty averſion to marriage. 
He therefore entertained a deſign upon Amanda's vir- 
tue, which at preſent he thought fit to keep private. 
The innocent creature who never ſuſpected his inten- | 
tions, was pleaſed with his perſon; and having ob- | 
ſerved his growing paſſion for her, hoped, by ſo advan- 
tageous a match, ſhe might quickly be in a capacity 
of ſupporting her impoveriſhed relations. One day as 
he called to ſee her, he found her in tears over a letter 
ſhe had juſt received from her friend, which gave an 
account that her father had lately been ſtripped of 
every thing by an execution. The lover, who with 
ſome difficulty found out the cauſe of her grief, took 
this occaſion to make her a propoſal. It is impoſſible 
to expreſs Amanda's confuſion when ſhe found his pre- 
tenſions were not honourable. She was now deſerted 
of all her hopes, and had no power to ſpeak; but 
ruſhing from him in the utmoſt diſturbance, locked 
herſelt up in her chamber, He immediately diſpatched 
a meſſenger to her father with the following letter. 


j SIR; 

HAvE heard of your misfortune, and have offered 
your daughter, if the will live with me, to ſettle 
on her four hundred pounds a-year, and to lay down 
the ſum for which you are now diſtreſſed. I will be 
ſo ingenuous, as to tell you that I do not intend 
marriage: but if you are wife, you will uſe your 
authority with her not to be too nice, when ſhe has 
an opportunity of faving you and your family, and 

of making herſelf happy. 
J am, &c. 
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Tris letter came to the hands of Ananda's mother; 
ſhe opened and read it with great ſurpriſe and concern. 
She did not think it proper to explain herſelf to the 
meſſenger; but deſiring him to call again the next 
morning, ſhe wrote to her daughter as follows. 


Deareſt | 
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Deareſt Child, 
7 OUR father, and I have juſt now received a 
letter from a gentieman who pretends love to 
you, with a propolal that inſults our misfortuncs, 
and would throw us to a lower degree of milery than 
any thing which is come upon us. How could this 
barbaroys man think that the tenderett of parents 
would be tempted to ſupply their want, by giving up 
the beit of children to infamy and ruin? Iris a 
mean and cruel artifice to make this propoſal at a 
time when he thinks our neceſfities muit compel us 
to any thing; but we will not eat the bread of 
ſhame; and therefore we charge thee not to think 


of us, but to avoid the ſnare which is laid for thy 


virtue. Beware of pitying us: it is not ſo bad as 
you have perhaps been told. All things will yet be 
well, and I ſhall write my child better news. 

© I HAVE been interrupted. I know not how I was 
moved to ſay things would mend, As I was going 
on I was ſtartled by a noiſe of one that knocked at 
the door and had brought us an unexpected ſupply 
of a debt which had long been owing. Oh! I will 
now tell thee all. It is ſome days Fhave lived al- 
moſt without ſupport, having conveyed what little 
money I could raiſe to your poor father. Thou 
wilt weep to think where he 1s, yet be aſſured he 
will ſoon be at liberty. That cruel letter would 
have broke his heart, but I have concealed it from 
him. I have no companion at preſent beſides little 
Fanny, who ſtands watching my looks as I write, 
and 1s crying for her ſiſter; ſhe lays ſhe is ſure you 
are not well, having diſcovered that my preſent 
trouble is about you. But do not think I would 


thus repeat my ſorrows, to grieve thee. No, it is 


to intreat thee not to make them inſupportable, by 
adding what would be worſe than all. Let us bear 
chearfully an aMiction, which we have not brought 
on ourſelves, and remember there is a power who 
can better deliver us out of it, than by the lofs of 
thy innocence, Heaven preſerve my dear child. 


Thy affeftiznate Mother 
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THE meſſenger, notwithſtanding he promiſed to de- 
liver this letter to Amanda, carried it firſt to his maſ- 
ter, who he imagined would be glad to have an op- 
portunity of giving it into her hands himſelf. His 
maſter was impatient to know the fuccels of his pro- 
poſal, and therefore broke open the etter privately, | 
to ſce the contents. He was not a little moved at ſo 
true a picture of virtue in diſtreſßs; but at the fame 
time was infinitely furpriſed to find his offers re- 
jected. However he reſolved not to ſuppteſs the letter, 
but carefully (ſcaled it up again, and carried it to A- 
manda. All his endeavours to tee her were in vain, 
till ſhe was aſſured he brought a letter from her mo- | 
ther. He would not part with it but upon condition 
that ſhe ſhould read it without leaving the room. 
While ſhe was peruſing it, he tixed his eyes on ber 
face with the deepeſt attention; her concern gave a 
new ſoftneſs to her beauty, and wien ine burtt into 
tears, he could no longer refrain from bearing a part 
in her ſorrow, ani telling her, that he too had read 
the letter, and was reſolved to make reparation for 


| | having been the occaſion of it. My reader will not 
__— be diſpleaſed to fee the ſecond epiitle which he now 
. wrote to Amanda's mother. 


MAD A , 


AM full of ſhame, and will never forgive myſelf, 

it I have not your pardon for what I lately wrote. 
It was far from my intention to add trouble to the | 
afflicted; nor could any thing but my being a ſtranger 
to you, have betrayed me into a fault, for which, if 
I live, I ſhall endeavour to make you amends, as 
a ſon. You cannot be unhappy while Amanda is 
your daughter: nor ſhall be, if any thing can pre- 
vent it, Which is in the power of, 

444 DAM, 
Your mo/? obedient, 


humble Servant — 
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Tus letter he ſent by his ſteward, and ſoon after 
went up to town himſelf to complete the generous act 
he had now reſolved on, By his friendſhip and aſſiſ- 

f tance | 
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tance Amanda's father was quickly in a condition of 
retrieving his perplexed affairs. To conclude, he 
married Amanda, and enjoyed the double {ſatisfaction 
of having reſtored a worthy family to their former 
proſperity, and of making himſelf happy by an al- 
liance to their virtues, 
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The WHISPERERS ard GIGGLERS amons 
the fair Sex complained of. [Connoif, No. 14.] 


SIR), 


S the ladies are naturally become the immediate 
A objects of your care, will you permit a complaint 
to be inſerted in your paper, which is founded upon 
a matter of fact? They will pardon me, if by laying 
be fore you a particular inſtance I was lately witneſs to 
of their improper behaviour, I endeavour to expoſe a 
reigning evil, which ſubjects them to many ſhameful 
A ga 
RECEIVED laſt week a dinner-card from a friend, 
with an intimation that I ſhould meet ſome very agree- 
able ladies, At my arrival, I found that the company 
conſiſted chiefly of females, who indeed did me the 
honour to riſe, but quite diſconcerted me in paying my 
reſpects, by their whiſpering each other, and appear- 
ing to ſtifle a laugh. When I was ſeated, the ladies 
grouped themſelves up in a corner, and entered into 2 
private cabal, ſeemingly to diſcourſe upon points of 
great ſecrecy and importance, but of equal merriment 
and diverſion. 

THE ſame conduct of keeping cloſe to their ranks 
was obſerved at table, where the ladies ſeated them- 
ſelves together. Their converſation was here alſo 
confined wholly to themſelves, and ſeemed like the 
myſteries of the Bona Dea, in which men were for- 
bidden to have any ſhare. It was a continued laugh 
and a whiſper from the beginning to the end of dinner. 
A whole ſentence was ſcarce ever ſpoken aloud, Single 
words, indeed, now and then broke forth ; ſuch as 
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odious, horrible, deteſtable, ſhocking, HUMBUG. This 
laſt new-coined expreſſion, which is only to be found 
in the nonſenſical vocabulary, ſounds abſurd and dif- 
agreeable, whenever it 15 pronounced ; but from the 
mouth of a lady it is ſhocking, deteſtable, horrible, 
% and odious.' 

Mx friend ſeemed to be in an uneaſy ſituation at 
his own table: but I was far more miſerable. I was 
mute, and ſeldom dared to lift up my eyes from my 
plate, or turn my head to call for ſmall beer, leſt by 
ſome aukward poſture I might draw upon me a whil- 
per or a laugh. Sancho, when he ws forbid to eat of 
a delicious banquet ſet before him, could ſcarce appear 
more melancholy. The rueful length ot my face might 
poſſibly encreaſe the mirth of my tormentois: at leaſt 
their joy ſeemed to riſe in exact proportion with my 
miſery. At length, however, the time of my delivery 
approached. Dinner ended, the ladies made their 
exit in pairs, and went off hand in hand whiſpering, 
like the two kings of Brentford, 

Mops men, Mr. Town, are deeply wounded, 
when they imagine themſelves the objects of ridicule 
or contempt: and the pain 1s the greater, when it is 
given by thoſe whom they admire, and from whom 
they are ambitious of receiving any marks of counte- 
nance and favour. Yet we mult allow, that affronts are 
pardonable from ladies, as they are often prognoſtics 
of future kindneſs, If a lady ſtrikes our cheek, we can 
very willingly follow the precept of the Goſpel, and 
turn the other cheek to be ſmitten, Even a blow from 
a fair hand conveys pleaſure. But this battery of 
whiſpers is againſt all legal rights of war ;—poiſoned 
arrows, and itabs in the dark, are not more repug- 
nant to the general laws of humanity. 

MoDERN writers of comedy often introduce a pert 
witling into their pieces, who is very ſevere upon the 
reſt of the company; but all his waggery is ſpoken * 
aſide. Theſe gigglers and whiſperers ſeem to be acting 
the ſame part in company, that this arch rogue does in 
the play. Every word or motion produces a train of 
whiſpers ; the dropping of a ſnuſf - box, or ſpilling the 
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tea, is ſure to be accompanied with a titter ; and up- 
on the entrance of any one with ſomething particular 
in his perſon or manner, I have ſeen a whole room in 
a buzz like a bee-hive. 

THis practice of whiſpering, if it is any where al- 
lowable, may perhaps be indulged the fair ſex at 
church, where the converſation can only be carried on 
by the ſecret ſymbols of a curtſy, an ogle, or a nod. 
A whiſper in this place is very often of great uſe, as 
it ſerves to convey the molt ſecret intelligence, which 
a lady would be ready to burſt with, if the could not 
find vent for it by this kind of auricular confeflion. A 
piece of ſcandal tranſpires in this manner from one 
pew to the other, then preſently whizzes along the 
chancel, from whence it crawls up to the galleries, 
*till at laſt the whole church hums with it. 

.I'T were alto to be wiſhed, that the ladies would be 
' pleaſed to confine themſelves to whiſpering, in their 
tete d tete conferences at an opera or the play-houſe ; 
which would be a proper deference to the reſt of the 
audience. In Fraxce, we are told, it is common for the 
parterre to join with the performers in any favourite 
air: but we ſeem to have carried this cuſtom ſtill fur- 
ther, as the company in our boxes, without concern- 
ing themſelves in the leaſt with the play, are even 
louder than the players. The wit and humour of a 
Vanbrugh or a Congreve is frequently interrupted by a 
brilliantdialogue between two perſons of faſhion ; and 
a love-ſcene in the ſide- box has often been more at- 
tended to, than that on the ſtage. As to their loud 
burſts of laughter at the theatre, they may very well 
be excuſed, when they are excited by any lively 
ſtrokes in a comedy: but I have ſeen our ladies titter 
at the moſt diſtreſsful ſcenes in Romeo and Juliet, grin 
over the anguiſh of a Monimia or Belvidera, and 
fairly laugh King Lear off the ſtage. 


_£ 'Tavs the whole behaviour of theſe ladies is in di- 


rect contradiction to good manners. They laugh when 
they ſhould cry, are loud when they ſhould be filent, 
and are ſilent when their converſation is deſirable, If 
a man in a ſelect company was thus to laugh or whiſ- 

per 
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per me out of countenance, I ſhould be apt to conſtrue 
it as an affront, and demand an explanation. As to 
the ladies, I would deſire them to reflect how much 
they would ſuffer, if their own weapons were turned 
azainſt them, and the gentlemen ſhould attack them 
with the ſame arts of laughing and whiſpering. But, 
however free they may be from our reſentment, they 
are ſtill open to ill- natured ſuſpicions. They do not 
conſider, what ſtrange conſtructions may be put on 
theſe laughs and whitpers. It were, indeed, of little 
conſequence, if we only imagined, that they were 
taking the reputation of their acquaintance to pieces, 
or abuſing the company round; but when they in- 
dulge themſelves in this behaviour, ſome perhaps may 
be led to conclude, that they are diſcourſing upon 
topics, which they are aſhamed to ſpeak of in a leſs 
private manner. 

IF the miſconduct, which I have deſcribed, had 
been only to be found, Mr. Tow, at my friend's 
table, I ſhould not have troubled you with this Jetter : 
But the ſame kind of ill breeding prevails too often, 
and in too many places. The gigglers and the whiſ- 
perers are innumerable; they beſet us wherever we 
go; and it is obſervable, that after a ſhort murmur 
of whiſpers out comes the burſt of laughter: like a 
E ſerpent, which, after hiſſing about for 

ome time, goes off in a bounce, 

SOME excuſe may perhaps be framed for this ill- 
timed merriment in the fair ſex. Venus, the goddeſs of 
beauty, is frequently called the laughter-loving dame; 
and by laughing our modern ladies may poſhbly ima- 
gine, that they render themſelves like — I have 
indeed remarked, that the ladies commonly adjuſt 
their laugh to their perſons, and are merry in propor- 
tion as it ſets off their particular charms, One lady is 
never further moved than to a ſmile or a ſimper, be- 
cauſe nothing elſe ſhews her dimples to ſo much ad- 
vantage; another, who has a very fine ſet of teeth, 
runs into the broad grin; while a third, who is admired 
for a well-turned neck and graceful cheſt, calls up all 
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her beauties to view by breaking into violent and re- 
peated peals of laughter. 

I WOULD not be underſtood to impoſe gravity or 
too great a reſerve on the fair fex. Let them laugh 
at a feather; but let them declare openly, that it is 
a feather which occaſions their mirth. 1 muſt con- 
feſs, that laughter becomes the young, the gay, and 
the handſome : but a whiſper is unbecoming at all 
ages and in both ſexes; nor ought it ever to be prac- 
tiſed, except in the round gallery at St. Paul's, or in 
the famous whiſpering place in G/2vce/ter cathedral, 
where two whiſperers hear each other at the diſtance 
of five and twenty yards, - 


Tam, SIX, 


Your bumble Servant, 


On BETS, and the Cuſtom of PITTING, as 
pratiiſed at White's. [ Connoif, No 15,] 


FRIEND of mine, who belongs to the Stamp- 
Office, acquaints me, that the revenue ariſing 
from the duty on cards and dice continues to increaſe 
every year; and that it now brings in near fix times 
more than it did at firſt, This will not appear very 
wonderful, when we conſider, that gaming is now be- 
come rather the buſineſs than amuſement of our per- 
ſons of quality; and that they are more concerned 
about the tranſactions of the two clubs at VHite's, 
than the proceedings of both houſes of parliament. 
Thus it happens, that eſtates are now almoſt as fre- 
quently made over by whiit and hazard, as by deeds 
and ſettlements; and tÞ2 chariots of many of our 
nobility may be id (like Ba/et's in the play) “ to 
roll upon the four aces.” 

Tris love of gaming has taken ſuch entire poſſeſ- 
ſion of their ideas, that it infects their common con— 
verſation. The managemcnt of à diſpute was formerly 
attempted by reaſon and argument; but the new 
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way of adjuſting all difference of opinion is by the 
ſword or a wagcr : ſo that the only genteel method of 
diflenting is to rifk a thouſand pounds, or take your 
chance of being run through the body. The ſtrange 
cuſtom of deciding every thing by a wazer is ſo uni- 
verſal, that if (in imitation of Swift) any body was 
to publiſh a ſpecimen of Polite Converſation, inſtead 
of old ſayings and trite repartees, he would in all pro- 
bability fill his dialogues with little more than bet 
after bet, or now and then a calculation of the odds. 

WIITE's, the preſent grand ſcene of theſe tranſ- 
actions, was formerly diſtinguiſhed by gallantry and 
intrigue, During the publication of the TATLER, 
Sir Richard Steele thought proper to date all his love- 
news from that quarter: but it would now be as ab- 
ſurd to pretend to gather any ſuch intelligence from 
I/iie's, as to ſend to Batſon's for a lawyer, or to the 
Rolls coffee-houſe for a man-midwife. 

THe gentlemen, who now frequent this place, pro- 
feſs a kind of univerſal ſcepticiſm; and as they look 
upon every thing as dubious, put the iftue upon a 
wager. There is nothing, however trivial or ridicu- 
lous, which is not capable of producing a bet. Many 
pounds have been loft upon the colour of a coach- 
horſe, an article in the news, or the change of the 
weather, The birth of a child has brought great ad- 


vantages to perſons not the leaſt related to the family 


it was born in; and the breaking off a match has aft- 
fected many in their fortunes, beſides the parties im- 
mediately concerned, 

Bur the moſt extraordinary part of this faſhionable 
practice is, what in the gaming dialect is called prT- 
TING one man againſt another ; that is, in plain Engliſh 
wagering which of the two will live longeſt. In this 
manner, people of the moſt oppoſite characters make 
up the ſubject of a bet. A player perhaps is pitted 
againſt a duke, an alderman againſt a biſhop, or a pimp 
with a privy-counſellor. There is ſcarce one remark- 
able perſon, upon whoſe life there are not many thou- 
ſand pounds depending; or one perſon of quality, whoſe 
death will not leave ſeveral of theſe kinds of mortgages 

| upon 
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upon his eſtate. The various changes in the health of 
one, who is the ſubject of many bets, occaſion very 
ſerious reflections in thoſe who have ventured large 
ſums on his life and death. Thoſe, who would be 
gainers by his deceaſe, upon every ſlight indiſpoſition, 
watch all the ſtages of his illneſs, and are as impatient 
for his death, as the undertaker who expects to have 
the care of his funcral ; while the other fide are very 
{ollicitous about his recovery, ſend every hour to know 
how he does, and take as much care of him as a 
clergyman's wife docs of her buſband, who has no 
other fortune than his living. I remember a man with 
the conſtitution of a porter, upon whole life very great 
odds were laid; but when the perſon he was pitted a- 
inſt, was expected to die every week, this man ſhot 
imſelf through the head, and the knowing ones we: e 
taken in. 

THOUGH moſt of our follies are imported from 
France, this has had its riſe and progreſs entirely in 
Ergland. In the laſt illneſs of Louis the fourteenth, 
lord Stair laid a wager on his death; and we may 
gueſs what the French thought of it, from the manner 
in which /ltaire mentions it in his Sie de Louis xiv 

Le Roi fut attaque vers le millieu du mois d' Abu. 
Le Comte de Stair Ambaſſadeur d' Angleterre A- 
RIA, ſclon le genie de ſa nation, que le Roi ne paſieroit 
pas le mais de Septembre.” * The Sing (lays be) 
* was taken ill about the middle of Auguit ; when 
Lord Stair, the ambailador from Exgland, BETTED, 
according to the genius of his nation, that the Wing 
* would not live beyond September.“ 

I am in ſome pain, Jelt this cuſtom ſhould get a- 
mong the ladies. They are at preſent very deep in 
cards and dice; and while my lord is gaming abroad, 
her ladyſhip has her route at home. 1 am inclined to 
ſuſpect, that our women of faſhion will alſo learn to 
divert themſelyes with this polite practice of laying 
wagers. A birth-day ſuit, the age of a beauty, who in- 
vented a particular faſhion, or who were ſuppoſed to 
be togethar at the laſt maſquerade, would frequently 
give occaſion for bets. This would afford them a new 
- L method 
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echod for the ready propagation of ſcandal ; as the 
truth of ſeveral ſtories, which are continually flying 
about the town, would naturally be brought to the 
ſame teſt. Should they proceed further to ſtake the 
lives of their acquaintance againſt each other, they 
would doubtleſs bet with the ſame fearleſs ſpirit, as 
they are known to do at brag : one huſband perhaps 
would be pitted againſt another, or a woman of the 
town againſt a maid of honour. In a word, if this once 
becomes faſhionable among the ladies, we may ſoon 
ſee the time, when an allowance for bet-money will be 
ſtipulated in the marriage articles, 

As the vices and the follies of perſons of diſtinction 
are very apt to ſpread, I am alſo much afraid, leſt this 
branch of gaming ſhould deicend to the common peo- 
ple. Inilced, it ſeems already to have got among 
them. We have frequent accounts in the daily papers 
of tradeſmen riding, walking, eating and drinking for 
a wager. The conteited election in the city has oc- 
caſioned ſeveral extraordinary bets : I know a butcher 
in Leaden Hall market, who laid an ox to a ſhin of 


beef, on the ſucceſs of Sir John Barnard againſt the 


field ; and have been told of a publican in Thames- 


fireet, who ventured an hogſhead of entire butt, on 


the candidate who ſerves him with beer. 

W may obſerve, that the ſpirit of gaming diſplays 
itſelf with as much variety among the loweſt, as the 
higheſt order of people. It is the ſame thing, whe- 
ther the dice rattle in an orange barrow, or at the ha- 
zard table. A couple of chairmen in a night-cellar 
are as eager at put or all-fours, as a party at St. Fames's 
at a rubber of whiſt; and the EQ table is but an 
higher ſort of Merry go round, where you may get ſix 
half-pence for one, ſix pence for one, and fix two- 
pences for one. If the practice of pitting ſhould be 
alſo propagated among the vulgar, it will be common 
for prize-hghters to ſtake their lives againſt each 
other; and two pick-pockets may lay, which of them 
ſhall firſt go to the gallows. 

To give the reader a full idea of a perſon of faſhion 
wholly employed in this manner, I ſhall conclude my 
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paper with the character of Montano. AT:ntans was 
born heir to a nobleman remarkable for deep play; 
from whom he very early imbibed the principles of 
gaming. When he firſt went to ſchool, he ſoon be- 
came the molt expert of any of his play-fellows : he 
was ſure to win all their marbles at taw, and would 
often {trip them of their whole week's allowance at 
chuck. He was afterwards at the head of every match 
at foot-ball or cricket ; and when he was captain, he 
took in all the big boys by making a lottery, but went 
away without drawing the prizes. He is ſtill talked of 
at the ſchool, for a famous diſpute he had with ano- 
ther of his own caſt about their ſuperiority in learning; 
which they decided, by toſſing up heads or tails who 
was the beſt ſcholar. Being too great a genius for our 
univerſities at home, he was ſent abroad on his travels, 
but never got further than Paris; where having loſt a 
conſiderable bet of four to one concerning the taking 
a town in Handers, he was obliged to come back with 
a few guineas he borrowed to bring him over. Here 
he ſoon became univerſally known by frequenting 
every gaming-table, and attending every horſe- race in 
the kingdom. He firſt reduced betting into an art, and 
made I/hie's the grand market for wagers. He is at 
length ſuch an adept in this art, that whatever turn 
things take, he can never loſe : this he has effected, 
by what he has taught the world to call hedging a bet. 
IJ here is ſcarce a conteſted election in the kingdom, 
which will not end to his advantage; and he has lately 
ſent over commiſſions to Paris to take up bets on the 
recall of the parliament. He was the firſt, that ſttuck 
out the above-mentioned practice of pitting ; in which 
he is ſo thoroughly verſed, that the death of every 
perſon of quality may be ſaid to bring him a legacy ; 
and he has ſo contrived the bets on his own life, that 
(live or dic) the odds are in his favour. 
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On the AMUSEMENTS SUNDAY, 


onnoiſ. N? 26,] 


GENTLEMAN of my acquaintance lately laid be- 
fore me an eſtimate of the conſumption cf bread 
and cheeſe, cakes, ale, &c. in all the little towns near 
London every Sunday. It is incredible how many 
thouſand buns are devoured in that one day at Chei/ca 
and Paddington ; and how much becr is ſwallowed at 
{//inoten and Mile End, Upon the whole | was vaſtly 
cnterrained with a review of this eſtimate, and could 
not help approving the obſervation of Tm Prawn, 
that the Sabbath is a very fine inititution, ſince the 
very breaking of it is the ſupport of half the villa- 
ges about our metropolis.” 
Our common people are very obſervant of that part 
of the commandment, which enjoins them to do no 
manner of work on that day, which they alſo ſeem to 


_ underſtand as a licence to devote it to pleaſure. They 


take this opportunity of thruſting their heads into the 
pillory at Gezrgra, being ſworn at Highgate, and roll- 
ing down F.am/tead- Hill in the park at Greenwich, 
As they all aim at going into the country, nothing can 
be a greater misfortune to the meaner part of the in- 
habitants of Landon and W/e/!minfter than a rainy Sun- 
day; and how many honeſt people would be balked 
of a ride once a week, if the legiſlature was to limit 
the hired one-horſe chaiſes working on that day to a 


certain number as well as the hackney coaches, 


* 


Tnc ſubſtantial tradeſman is carried to his ſnug box, 
which has nothing rural about it except the ivy that 
Over runs the front, and is placed as near to the road 
fide as poſlible, where the pleaſure of ſeeing carriages 
pals under his window amply compentates for his be- 
ing almoſt ſmothered with duſt. The few {inart pren- 
ticcs, who arc able to fit an harſe, may be feen ſpur- 
ring their broken-winded hacks up the hills; and the 

ood-natured huſband together with his mate is drag- 
ged along the road to the envy and admiration of the 
foot - paſlenger, who (to complcat the Sunday picture) 
trudges 
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trudges patiently with a child in one arm, while his 
beloved doxy leans on the other, and waddles at his 
fide ſweltering beneath the unuſual weight of an hoop- 
petti-oat, 

iT is not to be ſuppoſed that the country has in it- 
ſelf any peculiar attractive charms to thoſe who think 
themſelves out of the world, if they are not within the 
ſound of Bow Bell. To moſt of our cockneys it ferve 
only as an excule for caung and Cri: 5 and they 
get out of town merely becuuſe they have nothing to 
do at home: a brick-kiln Hells as {weet to them as 4 
farm-yard; they would pais by a bara or an h: V tac 
without notice; but they rejoice at the 6 of ev ery 


A 
he'pe ale-houſe, that promis good home brew'd. As 
„„ VCC . A 5 
the telk ora cit's lite IS. 1 455 129 8-24 nern, His 3Uun— 
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Cay. Jdiveritons have as little variety; andif he was.to 


take a Journal of them, We right fro that it would 
run mucn in the folloy its manner. 

SUNDAY —Overſiept nyt n not riſe til] nine 
* as a full hour in pull. DS ON my DEW GUUDIC chan 
nel'd pumps. -Couli get no brei fa ic, My. wile being 
buſy in dre ing tel for c hurch, 

A' ten—F ami at church --Self v PACE i Mother 
Redeup's—S Smoked half a pipe, and drank a pint of the 
Alu: man' 8. N. B. The beer not ſo good as it the 
Aten 0 1nd 2 Ev. 5 Fance 4458, 

Dix hb at one—P adding not boiled enough, ſuct 
muity— VW fe was to drive me in an ns norle chaite 
to ſee Mother Hell's at Euſſfial-Ii uſb, but it looked 
Iixcly to rain— Took a nap, and poſted ſc vein „pages 
from my day-book 'til five, em. Colonel Promiſe 
has loſt his cleftion, and is turned out of his place. 
— Jo arreſt him to-moi TOW, 

AT fix Mrs. Deputy to drink tea with my wife—LI 
hate their flip-flops - Called on my neighbour the 
Common-Council-Mean, and took a walk with him 
to Illing tou. 

FROM even to eight—Smoked a pipe at the Ca/tle, 
eat an heart- cake, and drank two pints of cyder. 
N. B. To drink cyder often, becauſe neighbour tells 


me it 15 good for the ſtone and gravel, 
L 3 At 
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AT nine Got to town again, very much fatigued 
with the journey—Pulled off my clacet-coloured coat, 
and blue ſattin waiſtcoat. Went to club, ſmoked 
three pipes, came home at twelve, and flept very 
loundly, till the prentice called me to go and take out 
a writ againit colonel Promiſe. 

As to perſons of quality, like Lady Leverule in the 
farce, they cannot ſee why one day ſhould be more 
holy than another : therefore Sunday wears the ſame 
f:ce with them, as the reſt of the week. Accordinely, 
for forme part of this ſummer, Ranelagh was opened on 
Sunday evenings; and I cannot help wondering that 
the cuſtom did not continue. It muſt have been very 
convenient to paſs away the time there, 'till the hour 
of meeting at the card-table; and it was certainly 
more decent to hx aſſignations there than at church. 

Goixs to church may, indeed, be reckoned among 
our Sunday amuſements, as it 15 made a mere matter 
of diverſion among many well- me ning people, who 
are induced to appear in a place of worthip trom the 
{:me motives, that they frequent other public places. 
To ſome it anſwers all the purpoſes of a rout or 
aſſembly, — to fee and be ſeen by their acquaintance z 
and from their bows, nods, curt'ſies, and loud conver- 
ſations, one might conclude that they imagined them- 
ſelves in a drawing-room. To others it affords the 
cheap opportunity of ſhowing their taſte for dreſs: Not 
a few, I believe, are drawn together in our cathedrals 
and larger churches by the influence of the muſic ra- 
ther than the prayers, and are kept awake by a jig 
from the organ-loft, though they are lulled aſleep by 
the harangue from the pulpit. A well diſpoſed chri- 
{tian will go a mile from his own houſe to the Temple— 
Church, not becauſe a SHerloch is to preach, but to 
hear a Solo from Stanley. 

Bor though going to church may be deemed a kind 
of amuſement, yet upon modern principles it appears 
ſuch a very odd one, that I am at a loſs to account for 
the reaſons, which induced our anceſtors to give into 
that method of paſſing their Sunday. At leaſt it is ſo 
wholly incompatible with the polite ſyſtem of life, that 
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a perſon of faſhion (as affairs are now managed) finds 
it abſolutely impoſſible to comply with this practice. 
Then again the ſervice always begins at ſuch unfa- 
ſhionable hours, that in the morning a man muſt hud- 
dle on his clothes like a boy to run to ſchool, and in 
an afternoon muſt inevitably go without his dinner. In 
order to remove all cheſe objections, and that ſome ri- 
tual may be eſtabliſhed in this kingdom agreeable to 
our inclinations and conſiſtent with our practice, the 
following SCHEME has been lately {ent me in order to 
ſubmit it to the ſerious conſideration of the Public. 

Imprimis, IT is humbly propoſed, that Chriſtianity 
be entirely aboliſhed by Act of Parliament, and that 
no other religion be impoſed on us in its ſtead ; but 
as the age grows daily more and more enlightened, 
we may at laſt be quite delivered from the influence 
of ſuperſtition and bigotry. 

Secondly, THAT in order to prevent our ever relap- 
ſing into pious errors, and that the common people 
may not loſe their holiday, every Sunday be ſet apart 
to commemorate our victory over all religion ; that 
the Churches be turned into Free-thinking Meeting- 
Houſes, and diſcourſes read in them to confute the 
doctrine of a future late, the immortality of the ſoul, 
and other abſurd notions, which ſome people now re- 
gard as objects of belief. | 

Thirdly, THAT a Ritual be compiled exactly oppo- 
ſite to our preſent Liturgy ; and that inſtead of read- 
ing portions of Scripture, the firſt and ſecond leſſons 
ſhall conſiſt of a ſection of the Poſt-humous Works of 
Lord Bolingb»-ke, or of a few pages from the writings 
of Sfinoza, Chubb, Maundeville, Hobbes, Collins, Tin— 
dal, Sc. from which writers the preachers ſhall alſo 
take their text, 

Fourthly, THaT the uſual Feaſts and Faſts, viz. 
Chriſtmas Day, Eaſter Sunday, Trinity Sunday, &c. 
be ſtill preſerved ; but that on thoſe days diſcourſes be 
delivered ſuitable to the occaſion, containing a reſuta- 
tion of the Nativity, the Reſurrection, the Trinity, 
Wo» 
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Fiſthly, Tux inſtead of the vile melody of a Clerk 
bawling out two ſtaves of Sternheld and Hophins, or a 
cathedral choir ſinging anthems from the pſalter, ſome 
of the moſt faſhionable cantatas, opera- airs, ſongs, or 
catches, be performed by the bett voices for the enter- 
tainment of the company. 

Laſlr, THAT the whole ſervice be conduded with 
fuch taſte and elegance, as may rendor theſe Free-thnink- 
ing Mecting-Houſes as agregable os the! henires ; and 
that they may be even more judiciully calculated for 
the propagation of atheiſm and inkdelicy, than the 
R:Vin Ford Society or the Oratory in Clare Afar ket, 
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On CLEANLINESS. FSpect. Ne 6:1} 

{147 occaſion to go a few miles out of town, ſore 
days tince, in a ſtage coach, where i had for my 
fel!o1w- travchers a dirty- beau, and a pretty young qua- 
ker-woman. Having no inclination to talk much at 
that time, I placed myſelf backwar!, wich a deſign to 
I1::rvey them, and pick a ſpeculation out of my two 
eoMmpanions, Their different ſigures were ſufficient of 
themſelves to draw my attention. The gentleman was 
dreficd in a ſuit, the ground wiereof had been black, as 
J perceived from ſome few ſpaces that had eſcaped the 
powder, which was incorporated with the greatetr part 
of his coat : his perriwig, which coſt no {mall ſum, was 
after ſo lovenly a manner caſt over his {houlders, that 
it {cemcd not to have been combed ſince the year 712 
his linen, which was not much conceated, was daubed 
with plain Spaniſh from the chin to the loweeſt button, 
and the diamond upon his finger (which naturally 
dreaded the water) put me in mind how it ſparkled a- 
midſt the rubbiſh of the mine, where it was firſt diſ- 
covered. On the other hand, the e QHanet ap- 
peared in all the elegance of cleanlineſs. Not a ſpeck 
was to be found on her. A clear clean oval face, juſt 
cdged about with little thin plaits of the pureſt cam- 
bric, receivcd great adyantages from the ſhade of her 


black 
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black hood ; as did the whiteneſs of her arms from 
that ſober coloured ſtuff, in which ſhe had clothed her- 
felf. The plainneſs of her dreſs was very well ſuited to 
the ſimplicity of her phraſes, all which put together, 
tho' they could not give me a great opinion of her re- 
ligion, they did of her innocence, 

Tris adventure occaſioned my throwing together 
a few hints upon c/canlineſs, which I ſhall conſider as 
one of the helſ-virtres, as Ariſtotle culls them, and ſhall 
recommend it under the three following heads. As it 
is a mark of politeneſs ; as it produces love; and as it 
bears analo y to purity of mind. 

Fi, iT is a mark of politfeſs, It is univerſally 
agreed upon, that no one, unadorned with this virtue, 
cango into company without giving a maniteit offence, 
The eater or higher any one's fortune is, this duty 
riies proportionably. "The different nations of the 
world are as much diſtinguiſhed by their cleanlineſs, as 
by their arts and ſctences, The more any country is 
civilized, the more they conſult this part of politeneſs, 
We need but compare our ideas, of a female Hoeltentot 


with an Legi beauty to be ſatisfied of the truth of 


what hath been advanced. 

{x the next place, cleanlineſs may be faid to be the 
z01ter-mother of love. Beauty indeed moſt commonly 
produces that paſſion in the mind, but cleanlineſs pie- 
{ſerves it. An indifferent face and perſon, kept in per- 
petunl neatneſo, hath won many a heart from a pretty 
flattern. Age itſelf is not unathiable, while it is pre- 
ſ-rved clean and unſullicd : like a piece of metal con- 
ſtantl7 kept ſmooth and bright, we look on it with 
more pieaſure than on a new vclicl that is canker'd 
With ruft. 

Iren obſerre further, that as cleanlineſs renders 
us agreeable to othets, ſo it inakes us eaſy to ourſelves; 
thaititis an excallent pieſetvative of health ; and that 
ſeveral vi es, deſcructive both to mind and body, are 
inconiflend with he habit of it. But theie reflections 
I fhail leave to the leiſure of my readers, and ſhall ob- 
{erye in the third place that it bears a great analog y 
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with purity of mind, and naturally inſpires refined 
ſentiments and paſſions. 

We find from experience, that through the preva- 
lence of cuſtom, the moſt vicious actions loſe their hor- 
ror, by being made familiar to us. On the contrary, 
thoſe who live inthe neighbourhood of good examples, 
fly from the firſt appearances of what is ſhocking. It 
fares with us much after the ſame manner, as our ideas. 
Our ſenſes, which are the inlets to all the images con- 
veyed to the mind, can only tranſmit the impreſſion of 
juch things as uſually ſurround them. So that pure 
and unſullied thoughts are naturally ſuggeſted to the 
mind, by thoſe objects that perpetually encompaſs us, 
when they are beautiful and elegant in their kind. 

N the Eaſt, where the warmth of the climate makes 
cieanlineſs more immediately neceſſary than in colder 
countries, it is made one part of their religion: the 
Jetoiſb law, (and the Mahemetan, which in ſome things 
copies after it) is filled with bathings, purifications, 
and other rites of the like nature. Though there is the 
above - named convenient reaſon to be aſſigned for theſe 
ceremonies, the chief intention undoubtedly was to ty- 
pify inward purity and cleanneſs of heart by thoſe out- 
ward waſhings. We read ſeveral injunctions of this 
kind in the book of Deuteronamy, which confirm this 
truth; and which are but ill accounted for by ſaying 
as ſome do, that they were only inſtituted for conve- 
nience in the deſert, which otherways could not have 
been habitable for fo many years. 

I SHALL conclude this eflay, with a ſtory which I 
have ſomewhere read in an account of Mabometan 
ſuperſtitions. 

A Derwije of great ſanctity one morning had the 
misfortune as he took up a cryſtal cup, which was con- 
ſecrated to the prophet, to let it fall upon the ground, 
and daſh it in pieces. His fon coming in, ſometime 
after, he ſtretched out his hand to bleſs him, as his 
manner was every morning ; but the youth going out 
{tumbled over the threſhoid and broke his arm. As 
the old man wondered at theſe events, a carayan 725 
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ſed by in its way from Mecca, The Dervſſe approach- 
ed it to beg a bleſſing; but as he ſtroked one of the 
holy camels, he received a kick from the beaſt, that 
ſorcly bruiſed him. His ſorrow and amazement in- 
creaſed upon him, till he recollected that thro! hurry 
and inadvertency he had that morning come abroad 
without waſhing his hands. 
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The Story f ABD ALL AH an BALSORA. 
[Guard. N* 1: 7.] 


HE following ſtory is lately tranſlated out of an 

Arabian manuſcript, whicn I think has very 
much the turn of an oriental tale; and as it has never 
before been printed, [ queſtion not but it will be highly 
acceptable to my reader. 

THE name of Helim is {till famous through all the 
eaſtern parts of the world. He is called among the 
Perſians, even to this day, Helim the great phyſician, 
He was acquainted with all the powers of ſimples, un- 
derſtood all the influences of the ſt+-;7s, and knew the 
ſecrets that were engraved on the ſeal of Solomon the 
ſon of David. Helim was alſo governor of the Black 
Palace, and chief of the phyſicians to Alnareſchin the 
great king of Perſia. 

ALNARESCHIN was the molt dreadful tyrant that 
ever reigned in this country. He was of a fearful, ſuſpi- 
cious, and cruel nature, having put to death upon very 
ſlight jealouſies and ſurmiſes, five and thirty of his 
queens, and above twenty ſons whom he ſuſpected to 
have conſpired againſt his life. Being at length weart- 
ed with the exerciſe of ſo many crucliies in his own 
family, and fearing left the whole race of Caliphs 
ſhould be entirely loſt, he one day ſent for Helim and 
ſpoke to him after this manner ** Helim,” ſaid he, 
<< I have long admired thy great wiſdom, and retired 
© way of living. I thall now ſnew th-e the entire 
„ confidence which 1 place in thee. I have only two 
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fons remaining, who are as yet but 1 It is 
my deſigu tha thou take them home with thee, and 
educate them as thy own, Train them up in the 
humble unambitious purſuits of knowledge. By this 
means hall the ling of Caliphs be pieferved, and my 
children ſucceed after me, Without aſi iring to my 
4e 
the king ſhall de ever robe yed, ſald Helm. After waich 
he bowed, and went out of the Ning's prelence, He 
then received the children into his on houſe, and from 
that time bred them up withhim in the ſtudies of know- 
edge and virtue. Tre young princes loved and re- 
ſpected Holm as their father, and made ſach i imptove- 
ments under him, that by tha age of ore and twenty 
they were inftructed in ail the learning of the Ealt. 
'The name of the e deſt vas Ibrahim, and of the YOung- 
eſt Abdallah. They lived together in ſuch a perfect 
friendihip, that to this day it is ; ſaid of intimate friends, 
that they live together like ibrabim and Abdallah. 
Helim had an only child, who was a girl of a fine 


foul, 2nd a moit bean; 7 perſon, Her father omitted 


nothin gin her education, that might make her the moſt 
accompliſhed woman af her age. As th. young princes 
were in a manner excluded ſrom the reit of the world, 
they trequentiy converſed with this lovely virgin, who 
ha! been brought vp by her father in the ſame courſe 
„f knowledge and of virtue, Andallah, whole mind 
was of a ſolter tuin than that of his brother, grew by 
degrees ſo en amoured of her converſation, that he did 
not think ne lived, waen he was not in company with 
his beloved Baitora, for that was the name of the maid. 
The tame of her beauty was ſo greet, that at length it 
came to the ears of rhe king, why pretending to viſt 
the young princes his ſons, demanded of H-lim the 
light of Balfora his fair daughter. The king was fo 
inflamed with ber bea iuty and behaviour, that he ſent 
tor Helim the next morning, and told him it was now 
his deſign to recompente hin or all his faithful ſervices; 
and that in order to it, he intended to make his dauzh- 
ter queen of Perſia. Helim, who knew very well the 
jate of all thoſe unbappy women who had been thus 
advanced, 


throne whilſt Jam yet alive. The words of my lord 
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| advanced, and could not but be privy to the ſecret love 


| which Abdallah bore his daughter. Far be it,” 


| ſays he, from the king of Perſia to contaminate the 
„% blood of the Caliphs, and join himſelf in marriage 
« with the daughter of his phyſician.“ The king, 
however, was fo impatient for ſuch a bride, that witt- 
, out hearing any excuſes, be immediately ordered Bal- 
fora to be ſent for into his preſence, keeping the ſa- 
ther with him, in order to make her jenitble of the 
honour which he deſigned her. Balſora, who was 
too modeſt.and humble to think her beauty han made 
ſuch an impreſſion on the king, was a few rcments 
aſter brought into his preſence as he had commanded, 
SHE appeared in the king's eye as one of the wir- 
gins of paradiſe. But upon hearing the honour which 
he intended her, ſhe fainted away, and fell down as 
dead at his feet. Helim wept, and after having re- 
covered her out of the trance into which ſhe was fal- 
len, repreſented to the king, that fo unexpected an ho- 
nour was too great to have been communicated to he- 
all at once; but that, if he pleafed, he would himſelt 
prepare her for it. The king bid him take his own 

way, and diſmiſſed him. Boifora was conveyed again 
| to her {ather's houſe, where the thoughts of Abdallah 
2 renewed her aſſtiction every moment; ip ſomuch thas 
| at length ſhe fell into a raging ever. Thie king was 
| informed of her condition by thoſe that faw her. 
Heiim finding no other means of extricating her from 


[ 
3 


99 
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the difficulties fhe was in, after having compoied her 
mind, and made her acquainted with nis intentions, 
| gave her a certain potion, winch he knew woul- Jay 
\ her aſleep for many hours; and attervar'!s, in all the 
ſeeming diſtreſs of a diſconſo)i'c father, informed the 
| king {ne was dead. The king, who never let any 

ſentiments of humanity come too ncar his hewt, did 
not much trouble himſelf about the mater; however, 
q for his own reputation, he told the father, that fince: 

it was known throve!) che enipire chat Balſora dicd 

a time when he deſigned her tor his biide, it was his 


1 intention that ſhe ſhould be honour cd as fuch after ber 
X C1 \ 7. Y AE Tem ' 1 9 
GCeath, that her body ſhou'd be laid in the Black Pa- 
} lace, among choſę of his deceaſed queens, 


IN 
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IN the mean time Abdallah, who had heard of the 
king's deſign, was not leſs afflicted than his beloved 
Balſora. As for the ſeveral circumſtances of his diſ- 
treſs, as alſo how the king was informed of an irre- 
coverable diſtemper into which he was fallen, they are ] 
to be found at length in the hiſtory of Helim. It ſhall 
ſuffice to acquaint the reader, that Helim, ſome days 
after the ſuppoſed death of his daughter, gave the 
prince a potion of the ſame nature with that which 
had Jaid aſleep Balſora. x 

IT is the cuſtom among the Perſians, to convey in a 
private manner the bodies of all the royal family, a lit- 
tle after their death, into the Black Palace; which is 
the repoſitory of all who are deſcended from the Ca- 
liphs, or any way allied to them. The chief phyſician [ 
is always governor of the Black Palace; it being his 
office to embalm and preſerve the holy family after 
they are dead, as well as to take care of them while 
they are yet living. The Black Palace is fo called from 
the colour of the building, which is all of the fineſt | 
poliſhed black marble, There are always burning in /ts 
it five thouſand everlaſting lamps. It has alſo a hun- * 
cred folding doors of ebony, which are each of them 
watched day and night by a hundred negroes, who are 
to take care that no body enters, beſides the | price 

HELIM, after having conveyed the body of his 
daughter into this repoſitory, and at the appointed time 
received her out of the ſleep into which ſhe was fallen, 
took care ſome time after to bring that of Abdallah in- 
to the ſame place. Balſora watched over him til] ſuch 
time as the doſe he had taken loſt its effect. Abdallah 
was not acquainted with Helim's deſign when he gave 
him this ſleepy potion. It is impoſſible to deſcribe the | 
ſurpriſe, the joy, the tranſport he was in at his firſt \ 
awaking. He fancied himſelf in the retirements of the | 
bleſt, and that the ſpirit of his dear Balſora, who he 
thought was juſt gone before him, was the firſt who 
came to congratulate his arrival. She ſoon informed 
him of the place he was in, which, notwithſtanding 
all its horrors, appeared to him more ſweet than the 
bower of Mahomet, in the company of his Balſora. 

HELIM, 
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HzLIu, who was ſuppoſed to be taken up in the 
embalming of the bodies, viſited the place very fre- 
quently, His greateſt perplexity was how to get the 
lovers out of it, the gates being watched in ſuch a 
manner as I have before related. This conſideration 
did not a little diſturb the two interred lovers. At 
length Helim bethought himſelf, that the firſt day of 
the full moon of the month Liz pah was near at hand. 
Now it is a received tradition among the Perſians, that 
the ſouls of thote of the royal family, who are in a 
ſtate of bliſs, do, on the firſt full moon after their 
deceaſe, pais through the eaſtern gate of the Black 
Palace, which is therefore called the gate of Paradile, 
in order to take their flight for that happy place. He- 
lim therefore having made due preparation for this 
nicht, dreſſæd each of the lovers in a robe of azure ſilk, 
wrought in the fineſt looms of Perſia, with a long 
train of linen whiter than ſnow, that floated on the 
ground behind them. Upon Abdallah's head he fixed 
a wreath of the greeneſt myrtle, and on Balſora's a gar- 
land of the freſheſt roſes. Their garments were ſcent- 
ed with the richeſt perfumes of Arabia, Having thus 
prepared every thing, the full moon was no ſooner up, 
and ſhining in all its brightneſs, but he privately open- 
ed the gate of paradiſe, and ſhut it after the fame man- 
ner, as ſoon as they had paſſed through it. The band 
of negroes who were poſted at a little diſtance from 
the gate, ſeeing two ſuch beautiful apparitions, that 
ſhowed themſelves to advantage by the light of the 
full moon, and being raviſhed with the odour that 
flowed from their garments, immediately concluded 
them to be the ghoſts of the two perſons lately de- 
ceaſed. They fell upon their faces as they paſled thro' 
the midſt of them, and continued proſtrate on the earth 
till ſuch time as they were out of fight. They report- 
ed the next day what they had ſeen, but this was look- 
ed upon by the king himſeif, and moſt others, as the 
compliment that was uſually paid to any of the de- 
ceaſed of his family. Helim had placed two of his own 
mules at about a mile's diſtance from the Black Tem- 
ple, on the ſpot which they had agreed upon for their 
rendezvous, Hexe he met them, and conducted them 
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to one of his own houſes, which was ſituated on mount 
Khacan. The air of this mountain was fo very health- 
ful, that Hclim had tormerly traniported the king 
thither, in order to recover him out of a long fit of 
ſickneſs; which ſucceeded fo well that the king made 
him a picfent of the whole mountain, with a beautiful 
houſe and gardens that were on the top of it. In 
this retirement lived Abdallah and Balfora. They 
were both to fraught with all kinds of knowledge, and 
poſſeſt with io conſtant and mutual a paſſion for each 
other, that their ſolituce never lay heavy on them. 
Abdallih applied himſelf to thoſe arts which were 
agrecable to his manner of living, and the ſituation of 


the place; inſomuch that in a tew years he converted. 


the whole mountain into a kind of garden, and cover- 


ed every j art of it with plantations of ſpots or flowers. 
Helim was too goct a father to let him want any thing 


that might conduce to make his r{tirement pleaſant, 
Id about ten years atter their abode in this place 


the old king died, and was ſuccecded by his fon Ibra- 


him, who, upon the ſappoſed death of his brother, had 
been called to court, and entertained there as heir to 
the Perſian empire. Though he was ſome ycars in- 
conſl(:) ble for the death of his brother, Helim durſt not 


truſt him with the ſecret, which he knew would have 


fatal conſequences, ſhould it by any means come to 
the knowledge of the old king. Ibrahim was no ſooner 
mounted to the throne, but Helim ſought after a pro- 

er opportunity of making a diſcovery to him, which 
te knew would he very ag:ecable to ſo good naiured 
2nd generous a prince. It ſo happened, that before 
Helim found ſuch an opportunity as he defired, the 
new king {brahim, having been {eparatcd from his 
company in a chace, and almoſt fainting with heat 
and thifit, favs himſelf at the foot of mount Khacan. 
He inim«©4iateiy aicended the hill, and coming to He— 
lim's lou demanded fome refreſhments. Helim was 
valy lucky ihere atthat ime; and after having ſet be- 


fore inc hing the choictit of wines and fruits, handing 
. . 


him wonder ily pleaſe ich ſo ſea onable n treat, told 
hin eld part oihisentestaument was to come. 
Upon Wach be gpencd to him the whole hiltory of 
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what had paſſe:l, The king was at once aſtoniſhed 
and tranſportec at fo ſtrange a relation, and ſeeing his 
b. other enter the room with Balfora in his hand, he 
leaped off from the Sopha, on whit! he ſat, and cricd 
out, © itis ge! it is my Abdallah!“ — Having {aid 
this, he fell upon his neck, and wept. The whole 
company, for ſome time, remained filent, and ſhed- 
ding tears of joy. The king at lengch, having kindly 
Feproacy. Ilelim for A priving him io ng of tuch a 
brother, embraced B: allora with the gre: teſt tenderneſs, 
ond told her'that f he hond now be a queen indeed, 
mY that he veau! imo dic; cly make bis brochure king 

} alt the Conquered nations on the other ſide the Li- 
obs, Ho entity ITC / erer the Eper of Our two 
Jovers, wat inſtead of being t tran ported with the of- 
for, they pres rred their pretent retirement to empire. 
At their fecit there he changed bis intentions, 
nd mate mem a preſent of all the open country as 
tar as they could ice from the top of wound 1 HAacans 
Abda!l-h continuing to extend his former improve- 
ments, beautificd this whole proſpect with grove3 
and fountains, gardens and ſeats of plca vie, till it 
became the moiſt delicious ſpot of ground v rithin the 
empire, and is therefore called the garden cf Perſia, 
This Caliph, Ibrahim, after a long and happy reign, 
died without children, and was ſuccee ed by Abdal- 
lah, a ſon of Abdallah and Balfora. 'i vis was that 
king Abdallah, who afterwards fixcd the in perial re- 
ſidence upon mount K hacan, which continucs at this 
time to be the favourite palace of the Perſian empire» 
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The Adventures of Theodoſius and Conſtantia. 
[ Spectator, No 16,.] 


ONSTANTTA was a woman of extraordinary 

wit and beauty, but very unhappy in a father, who 
having arrived at great richcs by his own induſtry, took 
delight in nothing but his money. Theodeſtus was the 
younger ſon of a decayed family, of great parts and 
learning, improved by a genteel and virtuous educa- 
tion. When he was in the twentieth year of his age, 
he became acquainted with Conſlantia, who had not 
then paſſed her fifteenth. As he lived but a few miles 
diſtant from her father's houſe, he had frequent op- 
portunities of ſceing her; and by the advantages of a 
good perſon and a pleaſing converſation, made ſuch 
an impteſſion in her heart as it was impoſſible for time 
to efface: he was himſelf no leſs ſmitten with Con/tan + 
tia. A long acquaintance made them ſtill diſcover new 
beauties in each other, and by degrees raiſed in them 
that mutual paſſion which had an influence on their 


following lives. It unfortunately happened, that in 


the midit of this intercourſe of love and friendſhip 
between Theodoſius and Conſtantia, there broke out an 
irreparable quarrel between their parents, the one va- 
luing himſelf too much upon his birth, and the other 
upon his poſſeſſions. "The father of Conſtantia was 
ſo incenſed at the father of Theadoſius, that he con- 
tracted an unreaſonable averſion towards his ſon, inſo- 
much that he forbad him his houſe, and charged his 
daughter upon her duty never to ſee him more. In the 
mean time, to break oft all communication between 
the two lovers, whom he knew entertained ſecret hopes 
of ſome favourable opportunity that ſhould bring them 
together, he found out a young gentleman of a good 
fortune and an agreeable perſon, whom he pitched 
upon as a huſband for his daughter. He ſoon con- 
certed this affair ſo well, that he told Conſtantia it was 
his deſign to marry her to ſuch a gentleman, and that 
her wedding ſhould be celebrated on ſuch a day. Cen- 
ſtantia, who was over-awed with the authority of her 
father, and unable to object any thing againſt fo ad- 

vantageous 


\ 
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vantageous a match, received the propoſal with a pro- 
found ſilence, which her father commended in her, as 
the moſt decent manner of a virgin's giving her con- 
ſent to an overture of that kind. The noiſe of this 
intended marriage ſoon reached Theadoſius, who after 
a long tumult of paſſions, which naturally riſe in a 
lover's heart on ſuch an occaſion, writ the following 
letter to Cor:/tantia. 


_y HE thought of my Con/tantia, which for ſome 
years has been my only happineſs, 1s now be- 
© come a greater torment to me than I am able to bear. 
Mauſt I then live to fee you another's ? The ſtreams, 
© the fields and meadows, where we have ſo often 
& talked together, grow painful to me; life itfelf is 
& become a burden. May you long be happy in the 
© world, but forget that there was ever ſuch a man 
© in it as 'THEODOSIUS,” 


THr1s letter was conveyed to Conſtantia that very 
evening, who fainted at the reading of it; and the 
next morning ſhe was much more alarmed by two or 
three meſſengers, that came to her father's houſe, one 
after another, to enquire if they had heard any thing 
of Theodoſius, who it ſeems had left his chamber about 
midnight, and could no where be found. The deep 
melancholy, which had hung upon his mind ſome time 
before, made them apprehend the worſt that could beſal 
him. Conſtantia, who knew that nothing but the report 
of her marriage could have driven him to ſuch extre- 
mities, was not to be comforted : ſhe now accuſed her- 
felf for having ſo tamely given an car to the propoſal of 
a huſband, and looked upon the new lover as the mur- 
derer of THesdaſiuse in ſhort, ſhe reſolved to ſuffer the 
utmoſt effects of her father's diſpleaſure, rather than 
comply with a marriage which appeared to her ſo full 


of guilt and horror. 'l he father ſecing himſelf entirely 


rid of Theodoſius, and likely to keep a conſiderable por- 
tion in his family, was not very much concerned at 
the obſtinate refuſal of his daughter; and did not find 
it very difficult to excuſe himſelf upon that account to 
his intended ſon-in-law, who had all along regarors 

tus 
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this alliance rather as a marriage of convenience than 
ef Iove. Conflantia had now no relief but in her de- 
votions and excrciſes of religion, to which her afflic- 
tions had ſo entirely ſubjected her mind, that after 
ſome years had abated the violence of her forrows, and 
ſcitled her thoughts in a kind of tranquillity, ſhe re- 
folved to ja'> the remainder of her days in 2 convent. 
Her father was not difpleafed with a reſolution, which 
would ſave money in his family, and readily compli-d 
with his davghtrr's intentions. Accordingly in the 
twenty-ufth year of her age, while her beauty was 
yet in all its height and bloom, he carried her to a 
neighbouring city, in order to look out a fiiterhood 
of nuns among whom to place his davgntr. there 
was in this piace a facher of a convent who was very 
much renov ne! for his piety anc exemplary life; and 
as It is uſun in tne [29h church tor thole who are 
under any great afiliction, or t; ouble of mind, to ap- 
p'y themſelves to the moſt eminent confe ſſors for par- 
don and conſolation, our bcautitul votary took the op- 
portunity of confeſſing herſelf to this celebrated father. 
VE muſt now return to Theodoſius, who, the very 
morning that the above-mentioned inquirics had becn 
made after him, arrived at a religious houſe in the city, 
where now Con/lantia reſided; and deſiting that fecizcy 
and concealment of the fathers of the convent, which 
is very uſual upon any extraordinary occaſion, he made 
himſclf one of the order, with a private vow never to 
inquire after Co»/tantia, whom he looked upon as given 
away to his rival upon the day on which, according to 
common fame, their marriage was to have been ſo- 
lemnized. Having in his youth made 2 good progreſs 
in learning, that he might Jedicate himſd t more entire- 
ly to religion, he cntered into holy orders, and in a 
few years became renowned for his fanQity of life, and 
thoſe pious ſentiments which he inſpired into all} who 
converſed with him. It was this holy man to whom. 
Conſtantia had determined to apply berſelf in confeſſion, 
tho' neither ſhe nor any other, beſides the prior of the 
convent, knew any thing of his name or family. The 
gay, the amiable Theods/;us had now taken upon 7 
| tile 
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the name of father Francis, and was ſo far concealed 
in a long beard, a ſhaven head, and a religious habit, 
that it was impoſſible to diſcover the man of the world 
in the venerable conventual. 

As he was one morning ſhut up in his confeſſional, 
Conſtantia kneeling by him, opened the ſtate of her ſoul 
to him; and after having given him the hiſtory of a life 
full of innocence, the burit out into tears, and entered 
upon that part ot her ſtory in which he himſelf had fo 
great a ſhare. My behaviour, ſays ſhe, has, I fear, been 
the death of a man who had no other fault but that of 
loving me too much. Heaven only knows how dear 
he was to me whilſt he lived, and how bitter the re- 
membrance of him has been to me ſince his death. She 
here pauſed, and liſted up her eyes that ſtreamed with 
tears towards the father; who was ſo moved with the 
ſenſe of her ſorrows, that he could only command his 
voice, which was broke with ſighs and ſobbings, fo 
far as to bid her proceed. She followed his directions, 
and in a flood of tears poured out her heart before 
him. The father could not forbear weeping aloud, 
inſomuch that in the agonies of his grief the ſeat ſhook 
under him. Conſtantia, who thought the good man 
was thus moved by his compaſſion towards her, and 
by the horror of her guilt, proceeded with the utmoſt 
contrition to acquaint him with that vow of virginity 
in which ſhe was going to engage herſelf, as the pro- 
per atonement for her ſins, and the only ſacrifice ſhe 
could make to the memory of Theodoſius. The father, 
who by this time had pretty well compoſed himſelf, 
burſt out again in tears upon hearing that name to 
which he had been ſo long diſuſed, and upon receiu- 
ing this inſtance of an unparalleled fidelity from one 
who he thought had ſeveral years fince given herſelf 
up to the poſſeſſion of another. Amidſt the interrup- 
tions of his torrow, ſceing his penitent overwhelmed 
with grief, he was only able to bid her from time to 
time be comforted—'T'o tell her that her ſins were 
iorgiven her — That her guilt was not ſo great as {he 
apprehended — That ſhe frould not ſuffer herſelf to be 
atflicied above meaſure. After which he recovered 
himſelf enough to give her the abloJution in form; 
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directing her at the ſame time to repair to him again 


the next day, that he might encourage her in the pious 
reſolutions ſhe had taken, and give her ſuitable exhor- 
tations for her behaviour in it. Con/tantia retired, and 
the next morning renewed her application. Theedofrus 
having manned his ſoul with proper thoughts and re- 
flexions, exerted himſelf on this occaſion in the beſt 
manner he could to animate his penitent in the courſe 
of life ſhe was entering upon, and wear out of her mind 
thoſe groundleſs fears and apprehenſions which had 
taken poſleflion of it; concluding with a promiſe to 
her, that he would from time to time continue his ad- 
monitions when ſhe ſhould have taken upon her the 
holy veil. The rules of our reſpective orders, ſays 
he, will not permit that I ſhould ſee you, but you 
may aſſure yourſelf not only of having a place in my 
prayers, but of receiving ſuch frequent inſtructions 
as I can convey to you by letters. Go on chearfully 
in the glorious courſe you have undertaken, and you 
will quickly find ſuch a peace and fatisfaction in your 
mind, which is not in the power of the world to 
ive. 
i CONSTANT IA4's heart was fo elevated with 
the diſcourſe of father Francis, that the very next day 


ſhe entered upon her vow. As ſoon as the ſolemnities 


of her reception were over, ſhe retired, as it is uſual, 
with the abbeſs into her own apartment. 

Tk abbeſs had been informed the night before of 
all that had paſſed between her noviciate and father 
Francis; from whom ſhe now delivered to her the 
following letter. ers 


ce A the firſt fruits of thoſe joys and conſolations 
4 which you may expect from the life you are 
< now engaged in, I mult acquaint you that Theode/1us, 
4 whoſe death fits ſo heavy upon your thoughts, is {ti]] 
c“ alive; and that the father to whom you have con- 
<« felled yourſelf, was once that Theodoſius whom you 
“ ſo much lament. The love which we had for one 
% another will make us more happy in its diſappoint- 
ce ment than it could have done in its ſucceſs. Pro- 
« yidence has diſpoſed of us for our advantage, tho 
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& not according to our wiſhes. Conſider your Thes- 
& deofius ſtill as dead, but aſſure yourſelf of one who 
© will not ceaſe to pray for you in father 


*« FRANCIS,” 


CONSTANTTA ſaw that the hand writing 
agreed with the contents of the letter; and upon re- 
flecting on the voice of the perſon, the behaviour, 
and above all the extreme ſorrow of the father during 
her confeſſion, {he diſcovered Theodaſius in every par- 

| ticular. After having wept with tears of joy, It is 
| enough, ſays ſhe, The:ds/ins is ſtill in being: I ſhall 
| live with comfort and die in peace. 
| TRE letters which the father ſent her afterwards are 
yet extant in the nunnery where ſhe reſided ; and are 
often read to the young religious, in order to inſpire 
them with good reſolutions and ſentiments of virtue. 
It ſo happened, that aſter Conftantia had lived about 
ten years in the cloiſter, a violent fever broke out in 
the place, which ſwept away great multitudes, and 
among others Theodo/z1.s, Upon his death-bed he ſent 
his benediction in a very moving manner to Con/kantia; 
who at that time was herſelf ſo far gone in the ſame 
fatal diſtemper, that ſhe lay delirious, Upon the in- 
terval which generally precedes death in ſickneſſes 
of this nature, the abbeſs, finding that the phyſicians 


rms 
— 


gone before her, and that he had ſent her his bene- 
diction in his laſt moments. Con/fantia received it 
with pleaſure: and now, ſays ſhe, If I do not aſk any 
thing improper, let me be buried by Thesdofeus, My 


\ had given her over, told her that Theodo/rus was juſt 


vow reaches no farther than the grave. hat I aſt 
is, I hope, no violation of it—She died ſoon after, 
i and was interred according to her requeſt. 
| THEIR tombs are ſti]! to be ſeen, with a ſhort Latin 
f inſcription over them to the following purpoſe : 


HERE lye the bodies of father Francis and ſiſter Con 


Stance. They were lovely in their lives, and in their 
deaths they were not divided, 


On 
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On Oeconomy. [SpeCator, 114.1 
ECONOAXIY in our affairs has the ſame effect 


upon our fortunes which our good breeding hes 
upon our cor.veriations, There is a pretending beha- 
viour in both cafes, which inſtead of mahing men 
eſteemed, renders them both mtcrable aud centemp— 
tible. We hed yeſterday at Sir 7971's a ſet of country 
gentlemen, who dined with then: and after dinner 
the glaſs was taken, by thoſe who pleaſed, pretty plen- 
tifully. Among others 1 obſerved a perſon of a tole- 
rable good aſpect, who ſecmed to be more greedy of 
liquor than any of the company, and vet, methought, 
he did not taſte it with delight. As he grew warm, 
he was ſuſpicious of every thing that was ſaid; and as 
he advanced towards being fudd'ed, his humour grew 
worſe. At the ſame time his bitterneſs ſeemed to be 
rather an inward diſſatisfaction in his own mind, than 
any diſlike he had taken to the company. Upon hear- 
ing his name, I knew him to be a gentleman of a 
conſiderable fortune in this county, but greatly in 
debt. What gives the unhappy man this peevithneſs 
of ſpirit, is, that his eſtate 1s dipped, and is eatin 
out with uſury; and yet he has not the heart to fe! 


any part of it. His proud ſtomach, at the coſt of 


reſtleſs nights, conſtant inquietudes, danger of at- 
fronts, and a thouſand nameleſs inconveniencics, pre- 
ſerves this canker in his fortune, rather than it thall 
be ſaid he is a man of fewer hundreds a year than he 
bas been commonly reputed. Thus he endures the 
torment of poverty, to avoid the name of being leſs 
rich. If you go to his houſe you ſce great plenty; but: 
ſerved in a manner that ſhews it is all unnatural, and 
that the maſter's mind is not at home. "I here is a 
certain waſte and careleſſneſs in the air of every thing, 
and the whole appears but a covered indigence, a 
magnificent poverty. That neatneſs and cheartul- 
neſs, which attends the table of him who lives within 
compals, is wanting, and exchanged for a libertine 
way of ſ-rvice in all about him. 
Tris gentleman's conduct, tho'a very common way 
of management, 1s as ridiculous as that officer's 2 
C5 
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be, who had but few men under his command, anz 
ſhould take the charge of an c em of country rather 
than of a fraall paſs, Lo pay for, perſonate, and keep 
in a man's hat nals, a greater e ae than he real! 7 
is of all others the moi unpardonable vanity, and muſt 
in the end reduce the man who is guilty of 1t to 01;- 
honour. Let if we look roun . us in = county of 
Oreai-Britain, we ſnal! ke man; in this fatal error; 
if that it may be ca'le .d | by. ſo ſolt a nan ne, wi, ich pro- 
ceeds from a falle 1h: MC C7 *ppearing Wet t! hey really 
are, * PING 'nt he concr ar * behaviour VO wa Inn: a 111 of t time 
advance the = to the condition w nich they bre etend to. 
LAERTES has fiſteen hundred poun ds a Fear 
which is mortg:ged for ſix thouſe.nd pounds; but it is 
impoſiible to convince him that if he {ul: id as much as 
would pay off cat debt, he would fave four ſalllings 
in the pound, which he giv 0 for the vanity Of being 
the repu cd m aſter of it. Yet it Laertes did this, he 
would perhaps be ca alter in his own we une; but then 
Irus, a illow of yelterday, who has but twelve hun- 
dred a year, woud be his equal. Kather than this 
ſhall be, Laer tes goes on to bringurell-born beggars into 
the world, and cv: ery twelv emonch charges his eſtate 
with at leaſt one year's rent more by th. > birth ofa child. 
LAERTES and tr us are ncigiabours, whoſe way 
of living are an abomination to ach other. "ue E 
moved by the fear of re and Lacrt;s by the ſhame 
of it. Though the dive of action is of ſo n car af- 
finity in both. and may be reſolves into this, that 
& to each of them _— overty is the greateſt of all evils,” 
yet are their manners very widely difterent. Shame 
of poverty makes Laertes lau ich into unneceſſary 
equipage, vain expe NCC, and laviſh enterta inn ents; 
fear of poverty makes {7:5 allo! „ himſelf only plain 
ꝛeceſſaries, appear without a ſervant, ſell his oun 

corn, attend his laboure rs, and be himſelf a labourcr 
Shame of poverty makes Laertes go every day a ep 
nearer to it: and fear of povert : tir up Jrus to make 

every day ſome further progreſs from it 

Tr __ different motives produce the exceſſes which 
men are guilty of in the neglige -nce of and proviſion for 
themſelves. Viury, ſtock-jobbing, extortion, and op- 
AL prctiioas 
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preſſion, have their ſeed in the dread of want; and 
vanity, riot, and prodigality, from the ſhame of it: 
but both theſe exceſſes are infinitely below the purſuit 
of a reaſonable creature. After we have taken care 
to command ſo much as is necellary for mzintaining 
ourſelves in the order of men ſuitable to our character, 
the care of ſuperfluities is a vice no leſs extravagant, 
than the neglect of neceſſaries would have been before. 
CERTAIN it is, that they are both out of nature, 
when ſhe is followed with reaſon and good ſenſe. It 
is from this reflection that I always read Mr, Cowley 
with the greateſt pleaſure: his magnanimity is as much 
above that of other conſiderable men, as his under=- 
ſtanding; and it is a true diſtinguiſhing ſpirit in the 
elegant author who publiſhed his works, to dwell fo 
much upon the temper of his mind, and the modera- 
tica of his defires: by this means he has rendered his 
friend as amiable as famous. That ſtate of life which 
ears the face of poverty with Mr. Catoley's Creat 
Fulgar, is admirably deſcribed ; and it is no ſmall fa- 
tisfaction to thoſe of the ſame turn of deſire. that he 
produces the authority of the wiſeſt men of the beſt 
ace of the world, to ſtrengthen his opinion of the 
ordinary purſuits of mankind. 

_ It would, methinks, be no ill maxim of life, if ac- 
cording to that anceſtor of Sir Reger, whom ] lately 
mentioned, every man would point tohimſelf what ſum 
he would refolve not to exceed. He might, by this 
means, cheat himſelf into a tranquillity on this fide 
of that expectation, or convert what he ſhould get 
above it to nobler uſes than his own pleaſures or ne- 
ceſſities. This temper of mind would exempt a man 
from an ignorant envy of reſtleſs men above him, and 
a more inexcuſable contempt of happy men below 
him. This would be ſailing by ſome compaſs, living 
with ſome deſign: but to be eternally bewildered in 
proſpects of future gain, and putting on unneceſſary ar- 
mour againſt improbable blows of fortune, is 2 me- 
chanic being which has not good ſenſe for its direc=- 
tion, but is carried on by a ſort of acquired inſtinct 
towards things below our conſideration and unworthy 
our eſteem. It is poſſible that the tranquillity I now 
enjoy 
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enjoy at Sir Roger's may have created in me this way 
of thinking, which is ſo abſtracted from the common 
reliſh of the world : but as I am now in a pleafing ar- 
bour, ſurrounded with a beautiful landſkip, I find no 
inclination fo ſtrong as to continue in theſe manſions, 
ſo remote from the oſtentatious ſcenes of life; and am, 
at this preſent writing, philoſopher enough to con- 
clude with Mr. Cꝛoley, 


If er ambition did my fancy cheat 
TVith any wiſh ſa mean as ts be great; 
Continue, heav in, ill from me to remove 


The humble bleſſings of that life I love. 


A N K . K t- W -K WW WR RY 


On FPrid.. [Guardien, No 153. J 
9 HERE is no paſſion which ſteals into the heart 


more imperceptibly, and covers itſelf under more 
diſguiſes, than pride, For my own part, I think if 
there is any paſſion or vice which 1 am wholly a ſtran- 
ger to, It is this; though, at the ſame time, perhaps 
this very judgment which I form of myſelf, procecds 
in ſome meaſure from this corrupt principle. 

I Have been always wonderfully delighted with that 
ſentence in holy writ, Pride was not made for man.“ 
There is not indced any ſingle view of human nature 
under its preſent condition, which 1s not ſufficient to 
extinguiſh in us all the ſecret ſeeds of pride; and, on 
the.contrary, to fink the ſoul into the loweſt ſtate of 
humility, and what the ſchool-men call ſelf-annihila- 
tion. Pride was not made for man, as he is, 

1. A ſinful, | 

2. An ignorant, 

3. A miſerable being, 

THERE is nothing in his underſtanding, in his will, 
or in his preſent condition, that can tempt any con- 
{1derate creature to pride or vanity. 

Tus three very eaſons why he ſhould not be 
8 are le the reaſons way be is ſo. 

ere not he a ſinful creature, he would not be ſub- 
ject to a paſhon which riſes from the depravity of bis 
M 2 natures 
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nature; were he not an ignorant creature, he would 
ſee that he has nothing to be proud of; and were not 
the whole ſpecies milerable, he would not have thoſe 
veretched objects of compariſon before his eyes, which 
are the occaſions of his paſſion, and which make one 
man value himſelf more than another, 

A w3isE man will be contented that his glory be de- 
ferred till ſuch time as he ſhall be truly glorified ; 
vhen his underitanding {hall be cleared, his will rec- 
titied, and his happineſs aſſured; or in other words, 
when he ſhall be neither ſinful, nor ignorant, nor 
miſerable. 

1F there be any thing which makes human nature 
appear ridliculous to Beings of ſuperior faculties, it 
mutt be price. I hey know ſo well the vanity of thoſe 
imaginary perfections that ſwell tne heart of man, and 
of thoſe little ſupernumerary advantages, whether in 
birth, fortune, or title, which one man enjoys above 
another, that it mult certainly very much aſtoniſh, if 
it docs not very much divert them, when they ſce a 
mortal puffed up, and valuing himſelf above his neigh- 
bours on any of theſe accounts, at the ſame time that 
he is obnox1ous to all the common calamities of the 
ſpecies, 

Jo ſet this thought in its true light, we will fancy, 
if you plcaſe, that yonder mole-hill is inhabited by rea- 
ſonable creatures and that every piſmire (his ſhape and 
way of life only excepted) is endowed wich human 
paſſions. How ſhould we ſmile to hear one give us 
an account of the pedigrees, diſtinctions, and titles 
that reign among them? Obſerve how the wholeſwarm 
divide and make way for the piſmire that paites throug!1 
them! you muſt underſtand he is an cmmet of quality, 
and has better blood in his veins than any piſmire in 
the molchill. Don't you fee how ſenſible he 1s of 1t, 
how flow he marches forward, how the whole rabble 
of ants keep their diſtance? Here you may obferve 
one placed upon a little eminence, and looking down 
on a long row of labourers. He is the richeſt inſect 
on this ſide the hillock, he has a walk of half a yard 
in length and a quarter of an inch in breadth, he keeps 
an hundred menial ſervants, and has at N 
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harley-corns in his granary. He is nov chiding an. 
beſlav' ing the emmet that itands before him, and vos 
for all that we can diſcover, is as good an cmmet as 
hi 55 ſelf. 

Bur here comes an infect of fgure! Don't you 
take notice of a little white raw that he carries in his 
mouth? That traw, „umu underſtand, he would not 
part with for the long eſt tra & about the mole-} bill: did 
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are running aſter her. 
Wk will here finiſh this imaginary ſeene; but firſt 
bara 


of all, to draw the cloſer; will ſuppoſe, 1 
you pleale, that death comes down upon the mole- 
hill, in the hape of a cock- dpa ow, Wo PICKS u 
without Ain gg: the piſmire of quality and Ui 
flatterers, tne piſmire of ſubitance and da. labourers, 
the white-ſtraw officer and his ſycophants, With all - 
the goddciles, wits, and beaurics of the mole-bill. 
May we not imagine that beings of ſuperior natures 
and perfections regard all the inſtances of pride and 
vanity, among our own ſpecies, in the fame yy d of 
view, when they take a ſurvey of thoſe who int abit 
the carth; or, in the language of an ingenious Hen 
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poet, of thoſe piſmires that people this heap of dirt, 
which human vanity has divided into climates and 
regions. 
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An allegorical Letter from To-D Ax. 
Adventurer, No 11.] 


To the ADVENTURER, 
S IR, 


T is the fate of all who do not live in neceſſary or 
accidental obſcurity, who neither pals undiflin 
uiſhed through the vale of poverty, nor hide them- 
:Ives in the groves of ſolitude, to have a numerous 
acquaintance and few friends. 4 
An acquaintance is a being who mcets us with a 
ſmile and a ſalute, who tells us in the ſame breath that 
he is glad and ſorry for the moſt trivial good and ill that 
befalls us, and yet who turns from us without regre!, 
who ſcarce wiſhes to ſee us again, who foriakes us 
in hopeleſs fickneſs or adverſity, and when we die 
remembers us no more. A friend is he wich whom 
Gur intereſt is united, upon whole participation all our 
pleaſures depend; who ſooths us in the fietfulneſs of 
diſeaſe, and chears us in the gloom of a priſon; to 
whom when we die even our remains are facred, who 
follows them with tears to the grave, and preſerves our 
image in his heart. A friend our calamitics may grieve, 
and our wants may impoverith, but neglect only can 
offend and unkindneſs alienate. Is it not therefore 
aſtoniſhing that a friend ſhould ever be alienated or of- 
fended? and can there be a ſtronger inſtance of the 
folly and caprice of mankind, than their withnolding 
from thoſe upon whom their happinets is confeſſed to 
depend, that civility which they laviſh upon others, 
without hope of any higher reward than a trivial and 
momentary gratification of their vanity, by an echo 


of their compliments and a return of their obeyſance? . 


OF this caprice there are none who have more cauſe 
to complain than myſelf. That I am a perſon of ſome 
impor- 
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importance, has nzver yet bzendifputed: I am allowed 
to have great power to pleaſe and to inſtruct; I always 
contribute to the felicity of thoſe by whom I am well 
treated; and I muſt confels, that 1 am never abuſed 
without leaving marks of my reſentment behind me. 

I am generally regarded as a friend; and there are 
few who could think of parting with me for the laſt 
time, without the utmoit regret, ſolicitude and reluc- 
tance. I know, wherever I come, that I have been the 
object of defire and hope; and that the pleaſure which 
I am expected to difFule, has, like all others, been en- 
joyed by anticipation, By tne young and gay, thoſe 
ho are entering the world either as a ſcene of buſineſs 
or pleaſure, I am frequently defired with tuch impa- 
tience, that although every moment brings on wrinkles 
and decrepitude with irreſiſtible rapidity, that thæy 
will be willing that the time of my ablence ſhould 
be annihilated, and the approach of virinkizs and de- 
crepitude rendered yet more precipitate, 'I'here can- 
not ſurety be ſtronger evidence than this of my in- 
fluence upon their bappineis or of their affection for 
mc: and yet the traniport with which I am at firit 
received quickly ſubſides; they appear to grow weary 
of my company, they would again ſhorten life to 
haſten the hour of my departure, and they reflect upon 
the length of my viſit with regret. 

T's tne aged I confeſs I am not able to procure equal 
advantages; and yet there are ſome of theſe who have 
been remarkable for their virtue, among whom I ex- 
perience more conſtant reciprocations of friendſhip. I 
never heard that they expreſſed any impatient expec 
tation of me when abſent, nor do they receive me with 
rapture hen I come; but while I ſtay they treat me 
with complacency and good humour; and in pro- 
portion as their firſt addreſs is leſs violent, the whole 
tenour of their conduct is more equal: they ſuffer me 
to leave them in an evening without importunity to 
prolong my vilit, and think of my departure with in- 
difference. 

You will, perhaps, imagine, that I am diſtinguiſned 
by ſome ſtrange ſingularity, of which the uncommon 
treatment that I receive is a conſequence, As few can 
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VI impartiality of their own character, none 
ir own evidence wao at- 
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{1;m it to be good: Iwill, terefore, de ſcribe to you 


The annner io which Lain received by perfons of very 
ligerent alloys capacities and employments. The 
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r a gaming-table, Perccives me 2 
ius to mutter curſes againſt me, 
hey will be fulfüled upon himſelf, 
ad is impatient til! ke can bar his door, and hide 
him ſelf in bed. a 
nav one ſiſter, and though her complexion is 
very dark, yet the is not without har chars: ne is 
I conſcls, {aid to look beſt by candlelight, in herjewels 
and at a publick place, where the ſpl:nJorof her orets 
and the multiplicity of other objects prevent too mi- 
nute an examination of her perſon. Some good judges 
have fancied, though perhaps a little vihimiicaliy, 
that there is ſomething inexprefiibly pleaſing in her 
by moonlight, a kind of placid caſe, a gentle languor 
which ſoftens her features, and gives new grace to 
ber manner: they ſay too, that Ihe is beſt diſpoſed to 
be agreeable company in « Walk, under the chequered 
10 
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Made of a grove, along the green banks of a river, 
or upon the {andy beach by the fea. 

NAY ſiſter's principles in many particulars diſter from 
mine; but there has been a ways fucn a Harmony be- 
tvcen us, that ſhe fel dom miles upon thoſe who have 
ſuitercd me to pats wich a contemptuous negligence 3 
much jels does ſhe ute her influence, whit ch is very 
great, to procure any advantage for thoſe who drive 
me from their preſence with oUtr age an 5 abuſe; and 
yet none are more alliduous in their add reſtes, nor 
intrude longer upon nu privacy, than thoſe who are 
moſt implacably my nemies. 

SHE is generally better received by the poor than th 
rich; and indeed ſhe ſeldom vifits the in digent 2 gd the 
ore! ched, without bringing ſomething tur their re— 
lief; yet thoſe who are n wolt ſollicitous to chene her 
in parties of pleaſure, and ate 1.cn long delt in her coin- 
pany, are always ſuſpected of ſome evil deſign. 

OU will, perhaps, think there is ſomethin? enig- 
matical in all this; and left you ſhould not yet be 
able to diſcover my true character tuckiciently to en- 

gage you in my intereit, Iwill give you a hort © hill. 17 


of i; ne incfdents that have happened to me Curin 
Jail Ely nt 1101 ITS. 

IT is now four o'clock in the afternoon: bor it ſeven 
I roſe; ; ſoon after, as I Was w alking by the « 
ont Garden, 1 was perce lyed by a man. Wy 
Who anpcaicd. to have been flee ping und. 10 
meds, and whi ma watchman had j lt 1. i Id that 1 was 
2] Dproa ching: after attempting £0 la Wear tcveral nn, 
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and flaggeritig a few Faces he ſcowied at me under hi: 
hat, and int: ad 12 2 directty, by belli ig the ae 


man as well as he cc ud, that he had ſit in company 
with ny liter ti! he became too drunk to find 11s 
way home, which ne VE rtheleſs he hail attempted ; and 
that he hatcd the ſight of me as he hated the devil: 
he then deſired that a coa: h or a chaic might be im- 
mediately called to carry him from my preſence. 
AZGUT nine, I viſted a younz lady who could not 
ſee me, becauſe ſhe was but juic returned from a rout. 
I went next to a ſtudent in the? 4 emple, WHO; 1 £ccived 
me with great joy; but told ine, Lat he was going to 
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Cine with a gentleman, whoſe daughter he had long 
courted, and who at length, by the interpoſition of 
friends, had been perſuaded to conſent to the match, 
though ſeveral others had offered a larger ſettlement. 
From this interview I had no deſire to detain him; 
and about twelve I found a young prodigal, to whom 
J had afforded many opportunities of felicity, which he 
neglected to improve; and whom I had ſcarce ever 
left without having convinced him, that he was 
waſting life in the ſearch of pleaſure which he could 
never find: he looked upon me with a countenance full 
of ſuſpicion, dread and perplexity, and ſeemed to with 
that I had delayed my viſit or been excluded by his 
ſervant; imagining, as I have ſince heard, that a 
bailiff was behind me. After dinner, I again met my 
friend the ſtudent ; but he who had ſo lately received 
me with extaſy, now leered at me with a ſullen diſ- 
content, and if it had been in his power would have 
deſtroyed me, for no other reaſon than becauſe the old 
gentleman whom he had viſited had changed his mind. 

Y ou may, perhaps, be told, that Jam myſelf incon- 
ſtant and capricious, that I am never the ſame perſon 
eight and forty hours together, and that no man knows 
whether at my next vint I ſhall bring him good or evil: 
but identity of perſon might with equal truth be 
denied of the ADVENTURER, and of every other 
being upon earth ; for all animal bodies are in a ſtate 
of perpetual decay and renovation: ſo ridiculous a 
Aander does not indeed deſerve a ſerious reply: and I 
believe vou are now ready to anſwer every other cavil 
of my enemies, by convincing the world that it is their 
own ſault if I do not always leave them wiſer and better 
than I find them; and whoever has through life con- 
tinued to become gradually wiſer and better, has ob - 


taincd a ſource of divine felicity, a well of living water, 


which like the widow's oil ſhall increaſe as it is poured 
out, and which, though it was ſupplicd by time, eter- 
nity ſhall not exhauſt. 

1 HOPE. Sir, your paper will be a means of procur- 
ing we better treatment; and that you will yourſelf 
be ſollicitous to ſecure the friendihip of 

Your humble Servant, 
g © O-D AY, 
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The Ladies directed in the Choice of a Huſband. 
[ Adventurer, No. zo.] 


HOUGH I devote this lucubration to the 

ladies, yet there are ſome parts of it which I 
hope will not be wholly uſeleſs to the gentlemen: and, 
perhaps, both may expect to be addreſſed upon a ſub- 
ject, which to both 1s of equal importance ; eſpecially 
after I have admitted the public recommendation of it 
by my correſpondent Mr. 7 awry, 

T has been univerſally allowed, and with great 
reaſon, that between perſons who marry there ihould 
be ſome degree of equality, with reſpect to age and 
condition. Thoſe who violate a known truth, de- 
ſerve the infelicity they incur: I ſhall, therefore, oaly 
labour to preſerve innocence by detecting error. 

WII the ladies it is a kind of general maxim, that 
ce the beſt huſband is a reformed RAK E; a maxim 
which they have probably derived from comedies and 
novels, in which ſuch a huſband is commonly the re- 
ward of female merit. But the belief of this maxim 
is an inconteſtible proof, that with the true character 
of a RAKE the ladies are wholly unacquainted. 
They have,” indeed, heard of a wild young 
„ gentleman, who would rake about the town, and 
© takeuphis lodgings at a bagnio; who had told many 
a girl a pretty ſtory, that was fool enough to be- 
© lieve him: and that had a right to many a child 
© that did not call him father: but that in ſome of 
© theie froiicks he thought no harm, and for others 
„% he had ſufficiently ſuffered.” But let the ADvern- 
TURER be believed, thele are words of dreadful im- 
port, and ſhould always be thus underitood, 

To rake about town and lodge at a hognio, is to 
aſſociate with the vileſt and moſt abandoned of hu- 
man beings; it is to become familiar witn blaſphe— 
my and lewdneſs, and frequently to {port with the 
moſt deplorable miſery: to tell pretty fories to 
* credulous girls, is to deceive the limplicity of in- 
« nocence by cunning and falikood ; to be the father 
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* of--2 namcleſ 3 progeny, is to deſert thoſe, whoſe 
de tears only can 1 implor e tne protection to wiicn of 
„all others they have the ſtrongeſt and the tende. eſt 
claim; it is more than to be a man Wil hout affec- 
te tion, it is to bea brute vw itbout in iti . Lothink no 
„harm in ſome of theſe frolics, is to have worn out 
“ all ſenſibility of the difference between right and 
«yy rong; and to have ſuflered for others, is to have 
2 body contaminated with diſeaſes, which in ſome 
„ degreee are certainly tranſmitted to poſterity.“ 


picture will be ſuiEcient to deter the ladies from pre- 
cluting happineſs by marrying the ori, inal ; and from 
Gifcouraging virtue, by making vice neceſſa ry to the 
character which they prefer. 

But T they Freque! itly act upon another princi. ple, 
which though not equally fatal and abſurd, may yet 
produce great infelicity. 

VHEN the Rake is excluded, it w. 11] be generally 
ſuppoſed, that ſuperior Inteilee tual abilities ought al- 
ways to deter: mine the choice, “ A man of fine 
f CE, a character of great dignity z 

always been adviſed to prefe er this 
to every othe it includes a cana city to beitow 
*« thatrefined, exalted, and permanent fe! icity, which 
& alone is worthy of a rational being.“ But I think 
it prob: 550 that this advice, however {pccious, has 
been often given for no other reaſon, chan becauſe 
to give it flattered the vanity of the writer, who 
fond y believed he wes drawing his own character, 
and exciting the envy and admiration cf his-readers. 
Tris advice, howeve „the Jadi-s univerſally affect to 

approve, and provabl y for a 1:m ar reaſon ; ſince 
every one imagines, that to hold intelle tual excel- 
I-nce in high citimation, is to demonſttate that ſhe 
polleies it. 

As he that would perſuade, ſnauld be ſcrupulouſly 
careful not to offend, I will 105 inſinuate that there are 
an; ladies, by whom tlie pecullar be: iuties of an exalted 
underſtand ding cannot be diſcerned; and who have not, 
therefore a capacity for half the pleaſure which it can 
beſtow. 


Ir is to be bopad, that the mere exhibition of this 
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beſtow. And yet I think there is another excellence 
wiich is much more eſſential to conjugal felicity, 
GooD NATURE. 

I Kxow that Goop NATURE has, like Sgcrater, 
been ridiculed in the habit of FoLLY ; and that FOLLY 
has been dignified by the name of Goop Narukk. 
But by Goop NaTURE, I do not mean that flexible 
Imbecility of mind which complies with every requeſt, 
n inclines a man at once to accompa Ny an acquain= 
c2 to a brothel at the expence of his health, and 
cp an equipage for a wife at the expence of his 
118. Perſons of this diſpoſition have ſeldom more 
olance than fortitude, and frequently perpe— 
te 4 liberate cruelty. 
is true GOOD NATURE, there is neither the acri- 
mony "of Coll een, nor the ſullenneſs of malice ; it is 
nc ich r clamorous nor fretful, neither eaſy to be of- 
ens Jed, nor im patient to revenge 3 it is a tender ſen- 
bility, a par ticipation of the pains and pleaſures of 

thers; and is, there Ore, a forcible and conſtant mo- 
tive to communicate happineſs, and alleviate milery. 

As hi man nature is, from whatever cauſe, in a 
fate of great imperfection, it is ſurely to be defired, 
that a priſon whom it is moſt our intereſt to pleaſe 
ſhould not ſee more of this imperfection than we de 
QUT1 tely es. 
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LI SHALL, hs ps, be told, that a man of ſenfe- 


& can never uſe awoman ill. 'The Te part of this 
Propofttion is a Þ! hraſe of very 0 tenſtve and Various 


fion! cation : wucther 2 man of ſenſe can “ uſe a . 


«man I,” I will note nquixe, but 1 mall endeavour 
to ſhew, that he may make her ney” wretched. 
FErSoONs of keen penetra tion and great delicacy of 
ſentiment, as they mu! nec ſiarily be more frequent] 
oirended than others; ſo as a puniſ2ment for the of. 
fence, they can in Ai T more cxquiſite pain, becauſe 
they can wound with more pol! ant reproach : and 


2 


by him whom (00! ) NATURE does not reitrain from 


retaliating the pain that he feels, 7 oence. whether 


voluntary or not, will always be thus puniſhed. 
Us thisp mith mentisſu F-red ich 11 ences contuſion, 
and tcars, it is poſiible that the tyrant may relent ; 


but 
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but this, like the remorſe of a murderer, is too late; 
the dread cf incurring the ſame anguiſh by a like fault, 
will ſubſtitute for the ſmile of chearfulneſs, that ſun- 
ſhine of beauty, the glooms of doubt, ſollicitude, and 
anxiety : the offence will notwithitanding be again re- 
peated; the puniſhment, the diſtreſs, and the remorſe, 
will again return; becauſe error is involuntary, and 
anzer is not reſtrained. It the reproach is retorted, 
and whether it was deſerved becomes the ſubject of de- 
bate, the conſcquences are yet more dreadful : after a 
vain attempt to ſhewgan incongruity, which can no 
more be perceived than ſounds by the deaf, the huſ- 
band will be inſulted for cauſcleſs and capricious diſ- 
pleaſure, and the wife for folly, perverſeneſs, and 
obſtinacy. in theſe circumſtances, what will become 
of “ the refined, the exalted, and the permanent fe- 
& licity, which alone is worthy of reaſonable beings, 
& and which clevated genius only can beſtow.” 

THAT this conduct is by a man of ſenſe known to 
be wrong, I am content to allow: but it muſt alſo 
be granted, that the diſcernment of wrong is not al- 
ways a propenſity to right; and that if pain was never 
inflicted, but when it was known to produce ſalutary 
effects, mankind would be much more happy than 
they arc. 

GOOD NATURE, therefore, if intellectual excellence 
cannot atone for the want of it, muſt be admitted as 
the higheſt perſona] merit. If, without it, wiſdom is 
not kind; without it, folly mutt be brutal. Let it, 
therefore, be once more repeated, The quality 
„ moſt eſſential to conjugal felicity, is Goop Na- 
«© TURF.” And, ſurely, whatever accidental diffe- 
rence there may happen to be in the conceptions or 
judgment of a huſband and wife, if neither can give 
pain or pleaſure without tceling it themſelves, it is 
eaſy to perceive which ſenſation they will concur to 
produce, 

Ir may now be expected, that I ſhould give ſome 
general ules, by which the ladies may diſcover the 
diſpoſition of thoſe, by whom they are addreſſed: but 
it is extremely difficult to detect malevolence amidſt 
the aſliduitics of courtſhip, and to diſtinguiſh the 


man 
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man under that almoſt inſcrutable diſguiſe the lover. 
Goop NATURE, however, is not indicated by the 
fulſome fawning of a perpetual grin, the loud laugh- 
ter which almoſt anticipates the jeſt, or the conſtant 
echo of every ſentiment z neither is it ſafe to truſt the 
appearance of profuſe liberality, or buſy officiouſneſs. 
Let it rather be remarked, how the lover is affe 
by incidents, in which the lady is not concerned 
what is his behaviour to his immediate dependants, 
and whether they approach him with a ſlaviſh timi— 
dity, or with chearful reverence of voluntary ſervi- 
tude, Is he ever merry at the expence of another; or 
does he cver attempt thus to excite mirth in his 
miſtreſs? Does he mention the abſent with candour, 
and behave to thoſe who are preſent with a manly 
complacency ? By a diligent attendance to theſe cir- 
cumſtances, perhaps a probable judgment may be 
formed of his character. 

Toconclude withageneral remark, Goop NATURE 


is not of leſs importance to ourſelves than to others. 


The moroſe and petulant fuſt feel the anguiſh that 
they give: reproach, revilings, and invective, are but 
the overflowings of their own infelicity, and are con- 
ſtantly again forced back upon their ſource. Sweet 
neſs of temper is not, indeed, an acquired but a na- 
tural excellence; and, therefore, to recommend it to 
thoſe who have it not, may be deemed rather an in- 
ſult than advice. But let that which in happier na- 
tures is inſtinct, in theſe be reaſon ; let them purſue 
the ſame conduct, impelled by a nobler motive. As 
tne ſourneſs of the crab inhances the value of the 
graft, ſo that which on its parent plant is Goop NA- 
TURE, will on a leſs kindly ſtock be improved into 
VirTut. No action by which others receive plea- 
ſure or pain, is indifferent: the Sacred rule, Do 
* that to others which ye would that others ſhould 
do to you,” extends to every decd ; and © every 
* word {hall be brought into judgment,” 
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Benevolence urged from the miſery of Solitude. : £ 
An Eaſtern Story. [Advent. No. 132.7 ; 
AR 4 £ AN, the merchant of Bagdat, was emi- 

nent throughout all the Eaſt for his avarice and 

his wealth: his origin was obſcure, as that of the f 
ſpark which by the collifion of ſtcel and adamant is 9 
rack out of darkneſs; and the patient labour of per- 
ſevering diligence alone had made him rich. It was 
remembered, that when he was indigent he was 
thought to be generous; and he was ſtill acknowled- 
ged to be inexorably juſt. But whether, in his deal- 
ings with men, he diſcovered a perfidy which tempted 
him to put his truſt in gold, or whether in propor- 
tion as he accumulated wealth he diſcovercd his own 
importance to increaſe, Carazan prized it more as he 
uſed it leſs: he gradually loſt the inclination to do 
good, as he acquired the power; and as the hand of 
time ſcattered ſnow upon his head, the freezing in- 
fluence extended to his boſom. | 

Bur though the door of Carazan was never opened 
by hoſpitality, nor his hand by compaſſion, yet fear 
led him conſtantly to the moſque at the ſtated hours of 
prayer; he performed all the rites of devotion with 
the moſt ſcrupulous punctuality, and had thrice paid 
his vows at the temple of the PROPHET. That de- 
votion which ariſes from THE LOVE oF GOD, and 
neceſiarily includes THE Love or MAN, as it con- 
nects gratitude with beneficence, and cexalts that 
which was moral to divine, confers new dignity upon 
goodnel:, and is the object not only of affection but 
reverence, On the contrary, the devotion of the 
ſelnih, whether it be thought to avert the puniſhment 
which every one wiſhes to be inflicted, or to inſure it 
by the complication of hypocrily with guilt, never 
fails to excite indiguation and abhorrence. Caragan, 
| thereiore, when he had locked his door, and turning 
| round with a look of circumſpective ſuſpicion pro- | 
| ceeded to the moſque, was followed by every eye | 
| with ſilent malignity; the poor ſuſpended their ſup- 
| plication when he paſſed by; and though he Was 
known by every man, yet no man ſaluted hum, . 
"OUCH 
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SUCH had long been the lif of Caragan, and ſuch 
was the character which he had acquired, when no- 
tice was given by proclamation, that he was removed 
to a magnificent building in the centre of the city, 
that his table ſnould be ſpread for the public, and 
that the ſtranger ſhould be welcome to his bed, The 
multitude ſoon ruſhed like a torrent to his door, 
where they beheld him diſtributing bread to the hun- 
gry and apparel to the naked, his eye ſoftened with 
compaſiion, and his check glowing with delight. 
Every one g2zed wich aſtoniſhment at the prodizy 
and the murmur of innumerable voices incre:ſinglike 
the ſound of approaching thunder, Carazan beckoned 
with his hand; attention ſutpended the tumult in a 
moment, and he thus gratited tae curioſity whicit 


— 
, 
* 


THE ALMIGHTY and Tun Moser MIEERCIFUIL., be 
werlaſting honour ! He has ordained ficep to be the 
miniſter of inttruction, and his viſions have reproved 


Flr who dwells in the third heaven was upon me. 

beheld the Angel of death coming forward like a whirt= 
wind, and he ſmote me before I could deprecate the 
blow. At the ſame moment I feit myſelf liſted from 
the ground, and tranſported with aſtoniſking rapidity 
through the regions of the air. The earth was con- 
tracted to an atom beneath: and the ſtars glowed round 
me with a luſtre that obſcured the fun. The gate of 
PARADISE was now in fight; and I was intercepted 
by a ſudden brightneſs which no human eye could be- 
hold: the irrevocable ſ-ntence was now to be pro- 
nounced ; my day of probation ves paſt; and from the 
evil of my life nothing could be taken away, nor could 
any thing be added to the good. When TI reflected that 
my lot for eternity was caſt, which not all the powers 
of nature could reverſe, my confidence totally forſook 
me; and while I ftood trembling and filent, 2 
Wan 
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with confuſton and chilled with horror, I was thus 
addreſſed by the radiance that flamed betore me. 

* CARAZAN, thy worſhip has not been accepted, 
becauſe it was not prompted by Lo E of Gop; nei- 
ther can thy righteouſneſs be rewarded, becauſe it 
was not produced by Lovz of Man ; for thy own 
ſake only, haſt thou rendered to every man his due; 
and thou haſt approached the ALMIGHTY only 
for thyſelf. Thou haſt not looked up with gratitude, 
nor round thee with kindneſs. Around thee, thou 
haſt, indeed, beheld vice and folly ; but if vice and 
folly could juſtify thy parſimony, would they not 
condemn the bounty of Heaven? If not upon the 
fooliſh and the vicious, where ſhall the ſun diffuſe 
its light, or the clouds diſtill their dew ? where {hall 
the lips of the ſpring breathe fragrance, or the hand 
of autumn diffuſe plenty? Remember, Carazau, 
that thou haſt ſhut compaſſion from thine heart, and 
graſped thy treaſures with a hand of iron; thou haft 
lived for thyſelf; and therefore, henceforth for 
ever thou {ſhalt ſubſiſt alone. From the lizht of 
heaven, and from the ſociety of all beings, {halt thou 
be driven, ſolitude ſhall protract the lingering 
hours of eternity, and darkneis aggravate the hor- 
rors of deſpair.” At this moment 1 was driven by 
ſome ſecret and irreſiſtible power through the glow- 
ing ſyſtem of creation, and paſſed innumerable worlds 
in a moment. As I approached the verge of nature, 
I perceived the ſhadows of total and boundleſs vacui- 
ty deepen before me, a dreadful region of eternal fi- 
lence, ſolitude and darkneſs! Unutterable horror ſcize 
me at the proſpect, and this exclamation burit from 
me with all the vehemence of deſire : ** O that I had 
<< been doomed for ever to the common receptacle of 
„ jmpenitence and 2uilt! there ſociety would have al- 
<& leviated the torment of deſpair, and the rage of fre 
could not have excluded the comfort of light. Or 
© if I had been condemned to reſide on a comet, that 
«© would return but once in a thouſand years to the re- 
«© gions of light and life; the hope of theſe periods, 
% however diſtant, would chear me in the dreary in- 
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© terval of cold and darkneſs, and theviciffitude would 
„ divide eternity into time,” While this thought 
paſſed over my mind, I loſt fight of the remotelt ſtar, 
and the laſt glimmering of light was quenched in utter 
darkneſs. 1 he agonies of deſpair every moment in- 
creaſed, as every moment augmented my diſtance from 
the laſt habitable world. I reflected with intolerable 
anguiſh, that when ten thouland thouſand years had 
carried me beyond the reach of all but that PowER. 
who fills infinitude, I ſhould ſtill look forward into an 
immenſe abyſs of darkneſs, through which I ſhould {ti!l 
drive without ſuccour and without ſociety, farther and 
farther ſtill, for ever and for ever. I then ſtretched out 
my hands towards the regions of exiſtence, with an 
emotion that awaked me. Thus have I been taught 
to eſtimate ſociety like every other bleſiing, by its 
loſs. My heart is warmed to liberality; and 1 am zea= 
lous to communicate the happineſs which I feel, ta 
thoſe from whom it is derived; for the ſociety of one 
wretch, whom in the pride of proſperity I would have 
ſpurned from my door, would, in the dreedful ſolitude 
to which I was condemned, have been more highly 
prizcd, than the gold of Avic, or the gems of Golconda. 

AT this reflection upon his dream, Carazan be- 
came ſuddenly ſilent, and looked upward in an extacy 
of gratitude and devotion, The multitude were {truck 
at once with the precept and example; and the Ca- 
liph, to whom the event was related, that he might 
be liberal beyond the power of gold, commanded it 
to be recorded for the benefit of poſterity. 
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docrates's Allegory of the Origin of Love. 
[ Tatler, No. go. ] 


HE paſſion of love happened to be the ſubject 
of diſcourſe between two or three of us at the 
table of the poets this evening; and among other ob- 
ſervations, it was remarked, that the {ame ſentiment 
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on this occaſion had run through all languages and 
nations. /Z:mmins, who has a very good taite, fell 
into a little fort of diſſertation on this occaſion. It is 
i (ſaid he) remarkable, that no paſſion has been treated 
by all who have touch'd upon it with the ſame bent 
of deſign but this. The poets, the moraliſts, the 
* Painters, in all their deſcriptions, allegories, and pic- 
- tures, have repreſented it as a ſoft torment, a bitter 
ſwect, apleaſing pain, oran agreeabicdiitreſs, and have 
only expreſſod the ſame thought in a d fferent manner. 
IEE joining of pleaſure and pain together in ſuch 
(Covices, ſzems to me the only pointed thought I ever 
nead winch is natural; and it muſt have proceede- 
hom its being the univerſal ſenſg and experience of 
mankin.!, that they have all ſpoken of it in the ſame 
manner. I have in my own reading remarked an hun- 
dred and three epigrams, fifty odes, and nincty-0ng 
Jevtences, tending to this ſole purpoſe. 

I is certain, there is no other paſſion which does 
produce ſuch contrary eſtects in fo great a degree: but 
this may be ſaid for love, that if you ſtrikę it out of 


: 


the foul, life would be infipid, and cur being but half 


animated. Human nature would fink into deadneſs 
and lethargy, if not quickened with ſome active prin— 
ciple; and as for all others, Whether ambition, envy, 
or avarice, which are apt to poſſeſs the mind in the ab- 
ſence of this paſſion, it muſt be allowed that they have 
greater pains, without the compentation of ſuch exqui- 
{ite pleaſures as thoſe we find in love, Ihe great (kill 
is to heighten the ſatisfactions, and deaden the ſorrows 
of it, which has been the end of many of my labours, 
and ſhall continue to be ſo for the ſervice of the world 
in general, and in particular of the fair ſex, who are 
always the beſt or the worlt part of it. It is pity that 
a paſſion, which has in it a capacity of making life 
happy. ſhould not be cultivated to the utmoſt advan- 
tage. Reaſon, prudence, and good nature, rightly ap- 
plied, can thoroughly accomplith this greatlyend, pro- 
vided they have always a real and conſtant love to 
work upon. But this ſubject I ſhall treat more at large 
in the hiſtory of my married ſiſter, and in the mean 

time 
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time ſhall conclude my reflection on the pains and 
pleaſures which attend this pattion, with one of the 
fineſt allegories which I think i have ever read. It is 
invented by the divine Pte, and ro ſhew the opinion 
4 he himſelf had of it, aſcrib'd by him to his by aal ene. 
HOiocrates, whom he repreſents as diſcourſing with his 
friends, and giving the hiſtory of love in the follow- 
ing manner. | 
Ar the birth of Beauty (ſays he) there was a great 
feaſt made, and many gueſts invited: among the reſt, 
woes the god Plenty, who was the fon of the goddeſs 
is Prudence, and inherited many of his mother's virtucs. 
0 Aſter a full entertainment, he retired into the garden 
of Fupiter, Which was hung with a great variety of 
ambroſial fruits, and ſeems to have been a very pro- 
per retreat for {ſuch a gueſt. In the mean time an un- 
happy female called Poverty, having heard of this great 
feaſt, repaircd to it in hopes of finding relief. The 
firſt place ſhe lights upon was Jupiter's garden which 
generally ſtands open to people of all conditions. Po- 
verty enters, and by chance ſinds the god Plenty aſleep. 
in it. She was immediately fired with his charms, laid 
herſelf down by his ſide, and managed matters fo well, 
that ſhe conceived a child by him. The world was 
very much in ſuſpenſe upon the occaſion, and could 
not imagine to themſelves what would be the nature of 
an infant that was to have its original from two ſuch 
parents. At the laſt, the child appears; and who 
mould it be but Zove. This infant grew vp, and prov- 
F. ed in all his behaviour, what he really was, a com- 
pound of oppoſite beings. As he is the ſon of Plenty, 
(ho was the offspring of Prudence) he is ſubtle, in- 
triguing, fuil of firatagems and devices; as the ſon of 
= LFoverty, he is fam ning, be: ging, ſercnzding delighting 
to lie at a threiliold, or beneath a window. By the 
father, he is 2udacious, full of hopes, conſcious of me- 
tritt, and therefore quick of reſentment : by the mother, 
be is doubiiul, timorous, mean-ſ{pirited, fearful of of- 
4 fending, and ahject in ſubmiſſions. In the fame hour 
vou may {cc him tranſported with raptures, talking of 
immortal pleaſures, and appearing ſatisſicd as a god; 
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and immediately aſtcr, as the mortal mother prevails 
in his compoſition, you behold him pining, languiſh- 
ing, deſpairing, dving. 

J HAVE been always wonderfully delighted with 
fables, allegorics, and the like inventions, which the 
politeſt and the beſt inſtructors of mankind have always 
made uſe of: they take off from the ſeverity of in- 
ſtruction, and inforce it at the ſame time that they con- 
ceal it. The ſuppoſing Love to be conceived immedi- 
ately after the birth of Beauty, the parentage of Plenty, 
and the inconſiſlency of this pation with its ſelf ſo na- 
turally derived to it, are great maſter-ſ{trokes in this 
fable; and if they fell into good hands, might furniſh 
out a more pleaſing canto than any in Spencer. 
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The Halvantages of repreſenting Human Nature in its 


proper Dignity. [ Fatler, No ic8.] 


T is not to be imagined, how great an effect well- 
diſpoſed lights, with proper forms and orders in 
aſſemblies, have upon ſome tempers. I am ſure I 
feel it in ſo extraordinary a manner, that I cannot in 
a day or two get out of my imagination any very beau- 
tiful or diſagreeable impreſſion which I receive on ſuch 


occaſions. For this reaſon I frequently look in at the 


play-houſe, in order to enlarge my thoughts, and 


warm my mind with ſome new ideas, that may be 


{ſerviceable to me in my lucubrations. 

In this diſpoſition 1 entered the theatre the other 
day, and placed myſelf in a corner of it, very conve- 
nient for ſeeing, without being myſelf obſcrved, I 
found the audicnce huſhed in a very deep attention, 
and did not queſtion but tome noble tragedy was juſt 
then in its crilis, or that an incident was to be unra- 
velled which woul:! determine the fate of an hero. 
While I was in this fuſpence, expecting every moment 
to ſee my old friend Mr. Zetterton appear in all the ma- 
jeſty of diſtreſs to my unſpeakable amazement, ther 
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eame up a monſter with a face between his feet; and 
as I was looking on, he raiſed hinmfeif on one leg in 
ſuch a perpendicular poſture, that the other grew in 
a direct line above his head. It afterwards twiſted it- 
ſelf into the motions and wreathings of ſeveral diffe- 
rent animals, and after great variety of ſhapes and 
transformations want off the ſtage in the figure of an 
human creature. The admiration, the applauſe, the 
ſatisfaction of the audience, during this ſtrange enter- 
tainment, is not to be expreſſed. I was very much 
out of countenance for my dear countrymen, and 
looked about with ſome zpprehenfion, for fear any 
foreigner {ſhould be preſent. Is it poſſible (thought I) 
that human nature can rejoice in its di!grace, and 
take pleaſure in ſeeing its own figure turned to ridi- 
cule, and diſtorted into forms that raiſe horror and a- 
verſion? There is fomething diſ-ngenuous and immo- 
ral in the being able to bear fuch a fight. Men of 
elegant and noble minds, are fhocked at the ſeeing 
characters of perſons who deſerve eſteem for their vir- 
tue, knowledge, or ſervices to their country, placed 
in wrong lights, and by nuſreprefentation made the 
ſubject of buffoonery. Such a nice abhorrence is not 
indeed to be found among the vulgar ; but methinks 
it is wonderful, that thoſe, who have nothing but the 
_ outward figure to diſtinguiſh them as men, ſhould 


L delight in {eeing it abuſed, vilified and diſgraced. 
> I musT contels, there is nothing that more pleaſes | 
1 me, in all that] read in books, or fee among mankind, 

C 


than ſuch paſſages as repreſent human nature in its 
proper dignity. As man is a creature made up of dif- 


er ferent extremes, he has ſomething in him very great 
e and very mean: a ſkilful artiſt may draw an excellent 
1 picture of him in either of theſe views. The fineſt 
Ny authors of antiquity have taken him on the more ad- 
ut vantageous ſide, They cultivate the natural grandeur 
a- of the ſoul, raiſe in her a generous ambition, feed her 
Os with hopes of immortality and perfection, and do all 
nt they can to widen ihe partition between the virtuous 
a- and the vicious, by making the difference betwixt 
re them as great as between gods and brutes. In ſhort, it 
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is impoſſible to read a page in Plato, Tul/y, and a 
thouſand other antient moraliſts, without being a 
greater and a better man for it. On the contrary, L 
could never read any of our modith French authors, or 


thoſe of our own country, who are the imitators and 


admirers of that triiing nation, without being for 


ſome time out of humour with myſeif, and at cvery 
thing about me. Their buſineſs is, to depreciate hu— 
man nature, and conſider it under its worit aphpear- 
ances. 'I hey give mean interpretations and bate mo- 
tives to the worthieft actions: they reſoive virtue and 
vice into conſtitution. In ſhort, they endeavour to 
make no diſtinction between man and man, or be- 
tween the ſpecies of men and that of brutes, As a: 
inſtance of this kind of authors, among many others; 
let any one examine the celebrated Rochefarcaerut, who 
is the great philoſopher for adminiſtering of conſolation 
to the idle, the envious, and worthleſs part of mankind, 
I remember a young gentleman of moderate under- 
ſtanding but great vivacity, who by dipping into many 
authors of this nature, bad got a little ſmattering of 
knowledge, juit enough to make an atheiſt or a free- 
thinker, but not a philoſopher or a man of ſenſe. With 
theſe accompliſnments, he went to viſit his father in the 
country, who was a plain, rough, honeſt man, and 
wiſe, tho” not learned. Ihe ſon, who took all oppor- 
tunities to ſhew his learning, began to eſtabliſh a new 
religion in the family, and to enlarge the narrowneſs 
of their country notions; in which he ſucceeded fo 
well, that he had ſeduced the butler by his table-talk, 
and ſtaggercd his eldeſt ſiſter. Ihe old gentleman be- 
gan to be alarmed at the ſchiſais that aroſe among his 
children, but did not yet belicve his ſon's doctrine to 
be ſo pernicious as it really was, till one day talking of 
his ſetting-dog, the ſon faid, he did not queſtion but 
Trey wes as immortal as any one of the family; and in 
the heat of the argument told his father, that for his 
wn part he expected to die like a dog. Upon which, 
the old man ſtarting up in avery great paſſion, cried out, 
Then, firrah, you ſhall live like one; and taking his 
cane in his hand, cudgelled him out of his 1 
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This had ſo good an effect upon him, that he took up 
from that day, fell to reading good books, and is now 
a b-ncher in the Middle Temple. 

I Do not mention this cudgelling part of the flory 
with a deſign to engage the ſecular arm in matters of 
this nature; but certainly, if it ever exerts itſelf in at- 
fairs of opinion and ſpeculation, it ought to do it on 
ſuch ſhallow and deſpicable pretenders to knowledge, 
who endeavour to give man dark and uncomfortable 
proſpects of his being, and deſtroy thoſe principl- s 
which are the ſupport, happineſs, and glory of all 
publick ſocieties, as well as private perſons. 

I THINK it is one of Pythagoras's golden ſayings, 
that a man ſhould take care above all things to have a due 
reſpecl for himſelf : and it is certain, that this licentious 
ſort of authors, who are for depreciating mankind, en- 
deavour to diſappoint and undo what the moſt refined 
ſpirits have been labouring to advance ſince the begin- 
ning of the world. The very deſign of dreſs, good- 
breeding, outward ornaments and ceremony, were to 
lift up human nature, and ſet it off to advantage. 
Architecture, painting, and ſtatuary, were invented 
with the ſame deſign; as indeed every art and ſcience 
that contributes to the embelliſhment of life, and to 
the wearing off and throwing into ſhades the mean 
and low parts of our nature. Poetry carries on this 
great end more than all the reſt, as may be ſeen in 
the following paſlage, taken out of Sir Francis Bacou's 
advancement of Learning, which gives a true and better 
account of this art than all the volumes that wer 
ever written upon it. | 


« PotETRy, eſpecially heroical, ſeems to be raiſed 
altogether from a noble foundation, which makes 
much for the dignity of man's nature. For ſeein 
this ſenſible world is in dignity inferior to the ſou 
of man, poeſy ſeems to endow human nature with 
that which hiſtory denies ; and to give ſatisfaction 
to the mind, with at leaſt the ſhadow of things, 
 *£ where the ſubſtance cannot be had, For if the 
N matter 
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© matter be thoroughly conſidered, a ſtrong argument 
© may be drawn from poeſy, that a more ſtately great- 
<« neſs of things, a more perfect order, and a more 
ce beautiful variety, delights the ſoul of man, than any 
< way can be found in nature ſince the fall. Where- 
c fore ſeeing the acts and events, which are the ſub- 
« jects of true hiſtory, are not of that amplitude as 
% to content the mind of man; poeſy is ready at hand 
to feign acts more heroical. Becauſe true hiſtory 
<< reports the ſucceſſes of buſineſs not proportionable 
„ to the merit of virtues and vices, poeſy corrects 
< it, and preſents events and fortunes according to 
&« deſert, and according to the law of providence : 
< becauſe true hiſtory, through the frequent ſatiety and 
© fimilitude of things, works a diſtaſte and miſpriſion in 
the mind of man; poeſy cheareth and refreſheth the 
6 ſoul, chanting things rare and various, and full of 
< yicifiitudes. So as poeſy ſerveth and conferreth 
to delectation, magnanimity and morality; and 
< therefore it may ſeem deſervedly to have ſome par- 
4 ticipation of divineneſs, becaule it doth raiſe the 
< mind, and exalt the ſpirit with high raptures, by 
< proportioning the ſhews of things to the deſires of 
se the mind, and not ſubmitting the mind to things 
c as reaſon and hiſtory do. And by theſe allurements 
& and congruities, whereby it cheriſheth the ſoul of 
man, joined alſo with conſort of muſick, whereby 
© it may more ſweetly infinuate itſelf; it hath won 
* ſuch acceſs, that it hath been in eſtimation even in 
te rude times, and barbarous nations, when our learn- 
« ing ſtood excluded.” 


Bur there is nothing which favours and falls in 
witht his natural greatneſs and dignity of human na- 
ture ſo much as religion, which does not only pro- 
miſe the entire refinement of the mind, but the glori- 
fying of the body, and the immortality of both, 
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The Efficacy of Poetry upon the Mind. 
a 80 [Tatler, N? 98.] 
A* ingenious and worthy gentleman, my ancient 
friend, fell into diſcourſe with me this evening, 
upon the force and eficacy which the writings of good 
poets have on the minds of their intelligent readers, 
and recommended to me his ſenſe of the matter, thrown 
together in the following manner, which he deſired me 
to communicate to the youth of Great Britain in my 
Eſſays; which I chuſe to do in his own words. 
IHAvk always been of opinion (ſays he) that virtue 
ſinks deepeſt into the heart of man, when it comes re- 
commended by the powerful charms of poetry. The 
molt active principle in our mind is the imagination: 
to it a good poet makes his court perpetually, and by 
this faculty takes care to gain it firſt. Our paſſions and 
inclinations come over next; and our reaſon ſurren- 
ders itſelf with pleaſure, in the end. Thus the whole 
ſoul is inſenſibly betrayed into morality, by bribing 
the fancy with beautiful and agreeable images of thoſe 
very things, that in the books of the philotophers ap- 
poor auſtere, and have at the beſt but a kind of for- 
idding aſpect. In a word, the poets do, as it were, 
ſtrew the rough paths of virtue ſo full of flowers, that 
we are not ſenſible of the uneaſineſs of them, and ima- 
gine ourſelves in the midſt of pleaſures, and the moſt 
bewitching allurements, at the time we are making a 


progreſs in the ſevereſt duties of life. 
ALL men agree, that licentious poems do of all wri- 


tings ſooneſt corrupt the heart: and why ſhould we 


not be as univerſally perſwaded, that the grave and 
ſerious performances of ſuch as write in the moſt en- 


gaging manner, by a kind of divine impulſe, muſt be 


the moſt effectual perſwaſives to goodneſs ! If therefore 
I were bleſſed with a Son, in order to the forming of 
his manners, (which is making him truly my ſon) I 
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ſhould be continually putting into his hand ſome fine 
poet. The graceful ſentences, and the manly ſenti- 
ments ſo frequently to be met with in every great and 
ſublime writer, are, in my judgment, the moſt orna- 
mental and valuable furniture that can be for a young 
gentleman's head; methinks they ſhew like ſo much 
rich embroidery upon the brain. Let me add to this, 
that humanity and tenderneſs, (without which there 
can be no true greatneſs in the mind) are inſpired by 
the muſes in ſuch pathe ical language, that all we find 
in proſe authors, towards the raiſing and improving of 
theſe paſſions, is in compariſon but cold, or lukewarm, 
at the beſt, There is beſides a certain elevation of ſoul, 
a ſedate magnanimity, and a noble turn of virtue, that 
diſtinguiſhes the hero from the plain, honeſt man, to 
which verſe can only raiſe us. The bold metaphors 
and ſounding numbers, peculiar to the poets, rouze 
up all our ſleeping faculties, and alarm the whole 
powers of the foul, much like that excellent trumpeter 
mentioned by Virgil: 


Quo nm præſtantior alter 
Are ciere Viros, Martemgque accendere Cantu. 


T FELL into this train of thinking this evening, up- 
on reading a paſſage in a Maſk writ by Milton, where 
two brothers are introduced ſeeking after their ſiſter, 
whom they had Joſt in a dark night and thick wood. 
One of the brothers is apprehenſive leſt the wandering 
virgin ſhould be overpowered with fears through the 
darkneſs and loneneſs of the time and place. This 
gives the other occaſion to make the following reflec- 
tions, which, as. I read them, made me forget my 
age, and renewed in me the warm deſires after vir- 
tue, ſo natural to uncorrupted youth, 


T do not think my ſiſter ſo to Seek 

Or fo unprincipled in Vartue's book, 

And the ſiueet peace that goodneſs boſoms ever, 
As that the ſingle want of light and noiſe 
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Not being in danger, as I trufl ſbe is net) 
Could tir the conſtant mood of her calm thoughts, 
And put them into miſbecoming plight. 

Virtue could ſee to do what virtue would, 

By her own radiant light, tho ſun and moon 
IFere in the flat ſea ſunk. And wiſdom'”s ſelf 
Oſt ſeeks to ſweet retired ſolitude : 

here, with her beſt nurſe, contemplation, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
T hat in the various buſtle of refort 

Here all too ruffled, and ſometimes impair d : 
He that has light within his own clear breaſt, 
May fit i th center, and enjoy bright day: 

But he that hides a dark foul and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day ſun ; 
Himpelf is his own dungeon. 
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Praiſe and Blame to be regarded only as relating to 
Things ſtrictly true. [Tatler, N92. 


1 KNOW no manner of ſpeaking fo offenſive as that 

of giving praiſe, and cloſing it with an exception; 
which proceeds (where men do not do it to introduce 
malice, and make calumny more effectual) from the. 
common error of conſidering man as a perfect creature, 
But if we rightly examine things, we ſhall find, that 
there is a fort of economy in providence, that one 
ſhall excel where another is defective, in order to make 
men more uleful to cach other, and mix them in ſo- 
ciety. This man having this talent, and that man an- 
other, is as neceſſary in converſation, as one proſeſ- 
ſing one trade, and another another, is beneficial in com- 
merce. The happieſt climate does not produce all 
things; and it was ſo ordered, that one part of the 
earth ſhould want the product of another, for uniting 
mankind in a general correſpondence and good under- 
ſtanding. It is therefore want of good ſenſe as well as 
; N z good 
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good nature, to ſay, Simplicius has a better judgment, 
but not ſo much wit as Latius; for that theſe have not 
each other's capacities, 1s no more a diminution to 
either, than if you ſhould ſay, Simplicius is not Latius, 
or Latius not Simplicius. The heathen world had ſo 
little notion that perfection was to be expected amongſt 
men, that among them any one quality or endowment 
in an heroic degree made a god. Hercules had ſtrength; 
but it was never objected to him that he wanted wit. 
Apollo preſided over wit, and it was never aſked whe- 
ther he had ſtrength. We hear no exceptions againſt 
the beauty of Hinerda, or the wiſdom of Venus. 
Theſe wiſe heathens were glad to immortalize any one 
ſerviceable gift, and overlook all imperfections in the 
perſon who had it: but with us it is far otherwiſe, 
for we reject many eminent virtues, if they are ac- 
companied with one apparent weakneſs. The reflec- 
ting after this manner, made me account for the 
ſtrange delight men take in reading lampoons and ſcan- 
dal, with which the age abounds, and of which Jre— 
ceive frequent complaints. Upon mature conſidera- 
tion. I find it is principally for this reaſon, that the 
worſt of mankind, the libellers, receive ſo much en- 
couragement in the world. The low race of men 
take a ſecret pleaſure in finding an eminent character 
levelled to their condition by a report of its defects, 
and keep themſelves in countenance, though they are 
excelled in a thouſand virtues, if they believe they 
have in common with a great perſon any one fault. 
"The libeller falls in with this humour, and gratifies 
this baſeneſs of temper, Which is naturally an enemy 
to extraordinary merit. It is from this, that libel and 
ſatire are promiſcuouſly joined together in the notions 
of the vulgar, though the ſatiriſt and libeller differ 
as much as the magiſtrate and the murderer. In the 
conſideration of human life, the ſatiriſt never falls 
upon perſons who are not glaringly faulty, and the 
Jibeller on none but who are conſpicuouſly com- 


mendable. Were I to expoſe any vice in a good or great 


man, it ſhould certainly be by correcting it in ſome 
one where that crime was the molt diſtinguiſhing part 
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of the character; as pages are chaſtized for the admo- 
nition of princes, When it is performed otherwiſe, 
the vicious are kept in credit, by placing men of merit 
in the ſame accuſation. But all the paſquils, lampoons 
and libels, we meet with now a days, are a ſort of 
playing with the four and twenty letters, and throw- 
ing them into names and characters, without ſenſe, 
truth or wit. In this caſe, I am in great perplexity to 
know whom they mean, and ſhould be in diſtreſs for 
thoſe they abuſe, if I did not ſee their judgment and 
ingenuity in thoſe they commend. This is the true 
way of examining a libel ; and when men contider, 
that no one man living thinks the better of their herocs 
and patrons for the panegyrick given them, none can 
think themſelves leſſened by their invective. The hero 
or patron in a libel, is but a ſcavenger to carry off the 
dirt, and by that very employment is the filthieſt crea- 
ture in the ſtreet. Dedications and panegyricks are 
frequently ridiculous, let them be addrefied where they 
will > but at the front, or in the body of a libel, to 
commend a man, is ſaying to the perſons applauded, 
„My lord, or Sir, I have pulled down all men that 
the re{t of the world think great and honourable, 
and here is a clear ſtage; you may as you pleaſe be 
** valiant or wiſe; you may chooſe to be on the military 
or civil liſt; for there is no one brave who com- 
© mands, or juſt who has power: You may rule the 
world now it is empty, which exploded you when it 
© was full: I have knocked out the brains of all 
*© whom mankind thought good for any thing; and J 
** doubt not, but you will reward that invention, 
*© which found out the only expedient to make your 
* lordſhip, or your worſhip, of any conſideration.” 
Hap 1 the honour to be in a libel, and had eſcaped 
the approbation of the author, I ſhould look upon it 
exactly in this manner. But tho' it is a thing thus 
perfectly indifferent, who is exalted or debaſed in ſuch 
performances, yet it is not ſo with relation to the au- 


thors of them; therefore I ſhall, for the good of my 


country, hereafter take upon me to puniſh thele 


Wretches. What is already paſſed, may die away ac- 
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cording to its nature, and continue in its preſent ob- 
livion; but for the future, I ſhall take notice of ſuch 
cnemies to honour and virtue, and preſerve them to 
Immortal infamy: their names ſhall give freſh offence 
many ages hence, and be deteſted a thouſand years at- 
ter the commiſſion of their crime. It {ball not avail, 
that theſe children of infamy publiſh their wor ks under 
feigned names, or under none at all; for I am fo per- 
tectiy well acquainted with the ſtyles of all my contem- 
porarics, that I ſhall not fail of doing them juſtice, 
wich their proper names, and at their full length. Let 
therefore theſe miſcreants enjoy their preſent act of 
Oblivion, and take care how they offend hereafter. 
Bor to avert our eyes from ſuch objects, it is me- 
thinks but requilite to ſettle our opinion in the caſe of 
praiſe and blame: and I] believe, the only true way to 
cute that ſenſibility of reproach, which is a common 
weakneſs with the moſt virtuous men, is to fix their 
regard firmly upon only what is {trictly true, in rela- 
tion to their advantage, as well as diminution. For if 
I am pleaſed with commendation which I do not de- 
ſerve, I ſhall from the ſame temper be concerned at 
ſcandal I do not deſerve, But he that can think of falſe 
applauſe with as much contempt as falſe detraction, 
will certainly be prepared for all adventures, and will 
become all occaſions. Unreſerved praiſe can pleaſe 
only thoſz who want merit, and unde ſerved reproach 
frighten only thoſe who want ſincerity. I have thought 
of this with ſo much attention, that I fancy there can 
be no other method in nature found for the cure of that 
delicacy, which gives good men pain under calumny, 
but placing ſatistaction no where but in a jult tenſe of 
their own integrity, without regard to the opinion of 
others. If we have not ſuch a foundation as this, there 
is no help againſt ſcandal, but being in obſcurity, 
which to noble minds is not being at all. The truth of 
it is, this love of praiſe dwells molt in great and heroic 
ſpirits; and thoſe who beſt deſerve it, have generally 
the moſt exquiſite reliſh of it. Methinks I fee the re- 
nowned Alexander, after a painful and laborious march, 


amidſt the heats of a parched ſoil and a burning cli- 
| mate, 
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mate, ſitting over the head of a fountain, and after a 
draught of water pronounce that memorable ſaying, 
Oh Athenians ! how much do I ſuftcr that you may 
ſpeak well of me? The Aibeniaus were at that time 
the learned of the world, and their libels againſt A ex- 
ander were written as he was a profeſſed enemy of 
their ſtate : but how monſtrous would ſuch inveciivcs 
have appeared in Macedonians. 

As love of reputation is a darling paſſion in great 
men, ſo the defence of them in this particular is the 
buſineſs of every man of honour and honeſty. We 
ſhould run on ſuch an occaſion (as if a publick build- 
ing was on fire) to their relief; and all who ſpread or 
publiſh ſuch deteſtable pieces as traduce their merit, 
ſhould be uſed like incendiaries. It is the common 
cauſe of our country to ſupport the reputation of thoſe 
who preſerve it againſt invaders; and every man is 
attacked in the perſon of that neighbour who deferves 
well of him. 
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Ou the Uſe of ſecial Intercourſe between Perſons of dif- 
ferent Ages and Profeſſions, | 


[Connoifſeur, N 78. ] 


To Mr. TOFY N. 


SIR, 
OTHING is more neceflary, in order ta 


wear off any particularities in our behaviour, 

or to root out any perverſeneſs in our opinions, than 
mixing with perſons of ages and occupations different 
from our own. Whoſoever confines himſelf entirely 
to the ſociety of thoſe who are engaged in the ſame 
purſuits, and whoſe thoughts naturally take the fame 
turn with his own, acquires a certain ſtiffneſs and 
N 5 pedantry 
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pedantry of behaviour, which is ſure to make him diſ- 
agreeable, except in one particular ſet of company. 
Inſtead of cramping the mind by keeping it within fo 
narrow a circle, we ſhould endeavour to enlarge it by 
every worthy notion and accompliſhment ; and tem- 
per each qualification with it's oppoſite, as the four 
elements are compounded in our natural frame. 
THe neceſſity of this free converſation, to open and 
improve the mind, is evident from the conſequences, 
which always follow a neglect of it. The e eee. 
each man is engaged in, wholly engroſſes his attention, 
and tinges the mind with a peculiar die, which ſhews 
it;elf in all the operations of it, unleſs prevented by 
natural good ſenſe or a liberal education. The phyſi- 
cian, the lawyer, and the tradeſman will appear in 
company, though none of thoſe occupations are the 
ſubject of diſcourſe ; and the clergyman will grow 
moroſe and ſevere, who ſeldom or never converſes 
with the laity. If no particular profeſſion has this 
influence over us, ſome darling paſſion or amuſement 
gives a colour to our thoughts and actions, and makes 
us odious or at leaſt ridiculous. Fine ladies for in- 
ſtance, by deſpiſing the converſation of ſenſible men, 
can talk of nothing but routs, balls, aſſemblies, 
birth-day ſuits, and intrigues; and fine gentlemen, 
for the ſame reaſon, of almoſt nothing at all, In like 
manner the furious partizan, who has not been weaned 


froma mad attachment to particular principles, is weak _ 


enough to imagine every man of a different way of 
thinking a fool and a ſcoundrel ; and the ſectary or 
Zealot devotes to eternal damnation all thoſe, who 
will not go to heaven in the ſame road with himſelf, 


under the guidance of J/Þ1tefield, Weſley or Count Zin- | 


zend unf. Lo the ſame cauſe we owe the rough coun- 
try ſquire, whoſe ideas are wholly bent on guns, dogs, 
horſes, and game; and who has every thing about 
him of a piece with his diverſions. His hall muſt be 
a'orned with ſtags heads, inſtead of buſts and ſta- 
rues; and in the ioom of family pictures, you will 
ſee prints of the moſt famous itallions and race-horſes : 
a}! his doors open and ſhut with foxes feet; and * 
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the buttons of his cloaths are impreſſed with the 
figures of dogs, foxes, ſtags, and horſes. To this 
abſurd practice of cultivating only one ſet of ideas, 
and ſhutting ourſelves out from any intercourſe with 
the reſt of the world, is owing that narrownets of 
mind, which has infected the converſation of the po- 
lite world with inſipidity, made roughneſs and bruta- 
lity the characteriſtics of a mere country gentleman, 
and produced the moſt fatal conſequences in politics 
and religion. | 

Bur if this commerce with the generality of man- 
kind is ſo neceſiary to remove any impreſſions, which 
vie may be liable to receive from any particular em- 
ployment or darling amuſement, what precautions 
ought to be uſed, in order to remedy the inconvent- 
encies naturally brought on us by the different ages 
of life] It is not certain that a perſon will be enga- 


. in any profeſſion, or given up to any peculiar 


ind of pleaſure; but the mind of every man is ſub- 
ject to the inclinations atiſing from the ſeveral ſtages 
of his exiitence, as well as his body to chronical diſ- 
tempers. This, indeed, Mr. Town, is the principal 
caule of my writing to you : for it has often given me 
great concern to ſee the preſent diviſion between the 
young and the old; to obſerve elderly men forming 
themſelves into clubs and ſocieties, that they may be 
more ſecurely ſeparated from youth; and to fee young 


men running into diflipation and debauchery, rather 


than aſſociate with age. If each party would labour 
to conform to the other, from ſuch a coalition many 
advantages would accrue to both. Our youth weuld 
be inſtructed by the experience of age, and loſe much 


of that levity, which they retain too long: while at 


the ſame time the wrinkled brow of the aged would 
be ſmoothed by the fprightly chearfulneſs of youth; 
by which they might ſupply the want of ſpirits, for- 
get the loſs of old friends, and bear with eaſe all their 
worldly misfortunes. It is remarkable, that thoſe 
young men are the moſt worthy and ſenſible, who have 
Kept up any intercourſe with the old; and that thoſe 
old men are of the moſt chearful and amiable diſpoſt- 
| N 6 tion, 
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tion, who have not been aſhamed to converſe with 
the young. 

I wILL not pretend to decide, which party is moſt 
blameable in neglecting this neceſſary commerce with 
each other ; which, it properly managed, would be at 
once ſo beneficial and delightful : but it undoubtedly 
ariſes from a certain ſelfiſnneſs and obſtinacy in both, 
which will not ſuffer them to make a mutual allowance 
for the natural difference of their diſpoſitions. Their 
inclinations are, indeed, as different as their years ; 
yet each expects the other to comply, though neither 
will make any advances. How rarely do we ſee the 
leaſt degree of ſociety preſerved between a father and 
a fon! a ſhocking reflection, when we conſider that 
nature has endeavoured to unite them by parental at- 
fection on one fide, and filial gratitude on the other. 
Yet a father and a ſon as ſeldom live together with 
any tolerable harmony, as an huſband and wife; and 
chiefly for the ſame reaſon : for though they are both 
joined under the ſame yoke, yet they are each tugging 
different ways. A father might as well expect his 
ſon to be as gouty and infirm as himfelf, as to have 
the diſpoſition which he has contracted from age; and 
a fon might as reaſonably deſire the vigour and viva- 
city of five and twenty, as his own love of gaiety and 


diverſions, in his father. It is therefore evident, that 


a mutual endeavour to conform to each other is abſo- 
lutely requiſite to keep together the cement of natural 
affection, which an untractable ſtubbornneſs ſo fre- 
quently diſſolves; or at Jeaft, if it does not diſturb 
the affection, it conſtantly deſtroys the ſociety be- 

tween father and fon, | 
T'n1s unhappy and unnatural diviſion is often the 
ſubject of complaint in perſons of both apes ; but is 
ſtill unremedied, becauſe neither reflect on the cauſe 
whence it proceeds. Old men are perpetually-com- 
menting on the extreme levity of the times, and blam- 
ing the young, becauſe they do not admire and court 
their company, which, indeed, is no wonder, fince 
they generally treat their youthful companions as mere 
children, and expect ſuch a flavith deference to their 
bg. years, 
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years, as deſtroys that equality by which chearfulneſs 
and ſociety ſubſiſts. Young men do not like to be chid 
by a proverb, or reproved by a wrinkle : but though 
they do not chuſe to be corrected by their grave ſeniors 
like ſchool-boys, they would be proud to conſult them 
as friends; which the injudicious ſeverity of old age 


ſeldom will permit, not deigning to indulge them with 


ſo great a degree of freedom and familiarity. Youth, 
on the other hand, ſhun the company of age, com- 
plaining of the ſmall regard and reſpect paid to them, 
though they often act with ſo little reſerve and ſuch 
unbecoming confidence, as nut to deſerve it. Suppoſe 
the old were pleaſed with the natural flow of ſpirits 
and lively converſation of youth, ſtill ſome reſpect 
may be challenged as due to them; nor ſhould the 
decency and ſobriety of their characters ever be 1n- 


 (ulted by any improper or immodeſt converſation. 


I am an old man myſelf, Mr. Town, and I nave an 
only boy, whoſe behaviour to me is unexceptionable : 
permit me, therefore, to dwell a moment longer on 
my favourite ſubject, and I will conclude. With 
what harmony might all parents and children live to- 
gether, if the father would {trive to ſoſten the rigour 
of age, and remember that his ſon mult naturally 
poſſeſs thoſe qualities, which ever accompany youth; 
and if the fon would in return endeavour to ſuit him- 
ſelf to thoſe infirmities, which his father received 
from old age! If they would reciprocally ſtudy to 
be agreeable to each other, the father would inſenſibly 
ſubſtitute affection in the room of authority, and loſe 
the churliſh ſeverity and pecviſhneſs incident to his 
years: while the fon would cutb the unbecoming 
impetuoſity of his youth, change his reluctance to 
obey into a conſtant attention to pleaſe, and remit 
much of his extreme gaicty in conformity to the gra- 
vity of his father. Whetever ſuch a turn of mind 
is encouraged, there muſt be happinets and agreeable 
ſociety: and the contrary qualities of youth and 
age, thus blended, compoſe the ſureſt cement of affec- 
tion; as colours of the molt oppolite tints, by a ſkilful 

mixture, 
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mixture, each giving and receiving certain ſhades, will 
form a picture, the moſt heightened and exquiſite in 

its colouring, I am, Sir, | 

Your moſt humble Servant, = 

| 
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Letter of Advice to a VON ACADEMIC, 
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DEAR SIR, 


S you are now going to the Univerſity, I would 
A not be thought to pay ſo ill a compliment ta 
your own natural good ſenſe, as to ſuppoſe, that you 
will not (like many young gentlemen of — W 
ſome meaſure apply yourſelf to ſtudy : otherwiſe the 1 
time you ſpend there will be entirely loſt; for (as 
Swift very juſtly remarks) s all ornamental parts of 
„ education are better taught in other places.” At 
the ſame time I do not mean, that you ſhould com- 
mence pedant, and be continually poring on a book; 
ſince that will rather puzzle, than inform the under- 
ſtanding. And though I know many ſprightly young 


gentlemen of lively and quick parts affect to deſpiſe it ; 
altogether, it will be neceſſary to learn ſomething of 
Logic; I mean in the ſame manner one would learn 1 


Fencing—not to attack others, but to defend one's 13 
ſelf. In a word, you will find it a great unhappineſs =. 
when you return hither, if you do not bring with you = 
ſome taſte for reading: for a mere country gentleman, | 
who can find no ſociety in books, will have little elſe 
to do, beſide; following his ſports, but to fit, as ſquire 
of the company, tippling among a parcel of idle 
wretches, vihole underſtandings are nearly on a level 
with his dogs and horſes. 

[T has been an eſtabliſhed maxim, that the world 
will always form an opinion of perſons according to 
the company they are known to keep, In the Uni- Ts 
| verſity, = 
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verſity, as well as in other places, there are people, 
whom we ought to avoid, as we would the plague : 
and as it is of the utmoſt conſequence, whether you 
plunge at once into extravagance and debauchery, or 
ſink gradually into indolence and {tupidity, I ſhall 
point out ſome of theſe peſts of ſociety in as few words 
as poſſi ble. 

Tux firſt perſon I would caution you againſt, is the 
wretch that takes a delight to turn religion into ridi- 
cule: one who employs that ſpeech, which was given 
him by Gop to celebrate his praiſe, in queſtioning 
his very being. This, as it is impious in itſelf, is 
likewiſe the height of ill- manners. It is hoped, there 
are but few of them to be met with in a place of ſound 
doctrine and religious education: but wherever they 
are, they ought to be avoided as much as poſſible ; 
and if they will force themſelves into our company, 
they ſhould be uſed with the ſame contempt with 
which they have the hardineſs to treat their Maker, 
And this, I can aſſure you, may be done ſafely : for 
JI never knew any body who pretended to be above the 
fear of Gop, but was under the moſt terrible appre- 
henſions, whenever attacked by man. 

THE next character, whom I would adviſe you to 
ſhun, is the GAMESTER, in ſome reſpects not unlike 
the former. The gaming-table is his ſhrine, and for- 
tune his deity ; nor does he ever ſpeak or think of any 
other, unleſs by way of blaſphemy, oaths and curſes, 
when he has had a bad run at cards or dice, He has 
not the leaſt notion of friendſhip ; but would ruin his 
own brother, if it might be of any advantage to him- 
ſelf. He, indeed, profeſſes himſelf your friend ; but 
that is only with a deſign to draw you in: for his trade 


is inconſiſtent with the principles of honour or juſtice, 


without which there can be no real friendſhip. It 
ſhould, therefore, be the care of every gentleman, not 
to hold any commerce with ſuch people, whoſe acquain- 
tance he cannot enjoy, without giving up his ho 
THe next perſon whom we ought to beware of, is 
a DRUNK ARD; one that takes an unaccountable 
pleaſure in ſapping his conſtitution, and drowning his 
underſtands 
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underſtanding. He conſtantly goes ſenſeleſs to bed, and 
riſes maukiſh in the morning; nor can he be eaſy in 
body or mind, till he has renewed his doſe, and again 
put himſeif beyond the reach of reflection. I would, 
therefore, entreat you by all means to avoid an habit, 
which will at once ruin your health, and impair your 
intellects. It is a misfortune, that ſociety ſhould be 
eſteemed dull and inſipid without the aſſi ſtance of the 
bottle to enliven it: ſo that a man cannot entirely re- 
frain from his glaſs, if he keeps any company at all. 
But let it be remembered, that in drinking, as well as 
in talking, we ought always to“ keep a watch over 
© the doors of our lips.” 

A LowNGER is a creature, that you will often ſee 


lolling in acoftee-houſe, or ſauntering about the ftreets, 
with great calmneſs, and a moſt inflexible ſtupidity in 


his countenance, He takes as much pains as the Sot, 
to fly from his own thoughts; and is at length happily 
arrived at the higheſt pitch of indolence both in mind 
and body. He would be as inoffenſive as he is dull, 
if it were not that his idleneſs is contagious ; fer, like 
the torpedo, he is ſure to benumb and take away all 
ſenſe of feeling from every one, with whom he hap- 
pens to come in con:act. 8 

Ir were alſo beſt to forbear the company of a 
WRANGLER, or a perſon of a litigious temper. This 
ſometimes ariſes, not from any great ſhare of ill- na- 
ture, but from a vain pride of ſhewing one's paris, or 
ſkill in argumentation. It is frequently obſerved of 
young Academics in particular, that they are very apt 
impertinently to engage people in a diſpute, whether 
they will or not. But this is contrary to all the rules 
of good- breeding, and is never practiſed by any man 
of tenſe, that has ſeen much of the world. 1 have 
ſometimes known a perſon of great ſaucineſs and vo- 
lubility of expreſſion, confuted by the Argumentum 
Baculinum, and both his head and his ſyllogiſm broken 
at the ſame time. | 

I NEED not point out to you the profligate RAKE or 


the affected CoxcoMB,as perſons from whoſe company 
you can reap no ſort of benefit. From the firſt the good 


principles, already inſtilled into you, will l 9 
crye 
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ſerve you; and J am ſure you have too much real 
ſenſe, not to deſpiſe the abſurd fopperies of the latter. 
Noted Lyans are no lefs to be avoided, as the com- 
mon peſts of fociety. They are often of a miſchievous 
diipolition, and by their calumnies and falſe ſuggeiti— 
ons take a pleaſure in ſetting the moſt intimate friends 
at variance. But if they only deal in harmleſs and im- 
probabl. lies, their acquaintance mult frequently be 
out of countenance for them; and if we ſhould ven=- 
ture to repeat after them, I am ſure it is the way to be 
out of countenance for ourſelves. 
Bor above all, i muſt adviſe you never to engage, at 
Jeaſt not with any degree of violence, in any Panty, 
Be not tranſported by the clamorous jollity of talking 
p triots beyond the ſober dictates of reaſon and juſtice; 
nor let the inſinuating voice of corruption tempt you 
to barter your integrity and peace of mind for the pal- 
try ſatisfaction of improving your fortune. If you be- 
have with honour and prudence, you will be regarded 
and courted by all parties; but if otherwiſe, you will 
. ccitainly be deſpiſed by all. Perhaps indeed, if you 
» ſhould hereafter engage in elections, and ſpend your 
>, own money to ſupport another's cauſe, the perſon, in 
whoſe intereſt you are, may ſhake you by the band, 
and ſwear you are a very honeit gentleman : juſt as 
# butchers treat their bull dogs, who ſpit in their mouths, 
© Clap them on the back, and then halloo them on to be 
toſled and torn by the horns of their antagoniſt. 
- AFTER having guarded you againſt the evil influence 
of your own ſex, I cannot conclude without throwin 
in a word or two concerning the Ladies. But that 
may not be thought unmannerly to the fair, I ſhall 
pais over their faults; only hoping, that their excel- 
lencies will not tempt you to precipitate àa match with 
one much your inferior in birth and fortune, though 
+** endowed with every accompliſhment requiſite to 
make the marriage ſtate happy.” In theſe haſty and 
unequal matches, it ſometimes happens, that mutual 
5 love gives way to mutual reproaches. We may perhaps 
too late repent of our bargain: and though Wenn 
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be an excellent viſiting friend, when ſhe reminds us of 
our paſt miſcarriages, and preſcribes rules how to avoid 
them for the future, yet ſhe is a moſt troubleſome com- 
panion, when fixed upon us for life. 


J am, dear Sir, 
Your ſincere friend, &c. 
H. A. 


FFF 


On TASTE. [ World, N* 6;.] 


To Mr. Fitz-Apan. 

S IR, 

LL the faſhionable part of mankind ſet out with 
the ambition of being thought men of TASTE. 

Tris is the preſent univerſal paſſion : but the miſ- 
fortune is, that like ſportſmen, who loſe their hare, 
and ſtart coneys which lead them over warrens, where 
their horſes break their legs, and fling their riders; fo 
in the affair of TASTE, we frequently fee men follow- 
ing ſome falſe ſcent, with the ſame ardour that they 
would have purſued the proper object of a chace, and 
with much greater inconveniencics. 

OF all the various ſubjects that have yet exerciſed 
the geniuſſes of modern writers, that of TASTE has ap- 
peared to be the molt difficult to treat; becauſe almoſt 
all of them have loſt themſelves in endeavouring to 
trace its ſource, They have generally indeed referred 
us for its origin to the polite and imitative arts; where- 
as thoſe are rather its offspring than its parents. Per- 
haps their miſtakes in the treating this delicate ſubject 
may have ariſen from the great reſemblance which 
FALSE TASTE bears to TRUE, which haſty and inac- 
curate obſervers will find as difficult to diſtinguiſh, as 
to diſcern Pinchbeck's metal from genuine gold at the 
firſt tranſient glance, To the end therefore that the 


ideas of our fine gentlemen may be ſomewhat more 
preciſely adjuſted upon this important article, I ſhall | j 
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venture to aſſert, that the firſt thing neceſſary for 
thoſe who wiſh to acquire a TRUE TASTE, is, to 
prepare their minds by an early purſuit and love of 
moral order, propriety, and all the rational beauties 
of a juſt and well regulated conduct. 

TRUE TASTE, like good breeding in behaviour 
ſeems to be the eaſieſt thing in nature to attain; but 
yet, where it does not grow ſpontaneouſly, it is a 
plant of all others the moſt difficult to cultivate. It 
muſt be ſown upon a bed of virgin-ſenſe, and kept 
perfectly clean of every weed that may prevent or re- 
tard its growth. It was long erroneouſly thought to be 
an exotic : but experience has convinced us that 1t 
will bear the cold of our moſt northern provinces. 
could produce inſtances to confirm this aflertion, from 
almoſt every County of Great Britain and Ireland. 

TRE folly is, that every man thinks himſelf capable 
of arriving at perfection in this divine accompliſh- 
ment : but nature hath not diſpenſed her gifts in ſuch 
profuſion. There is but one ſun to illuminate our 
earth, while the ſtars that twinkle with inferior luſtre 
are innumerable. Thus thoſe great geniuſſes that 
are the perfect models of TRUE TASTE, are extremely 
rare, while thouſands daily expoſe themſelves to ruin 
and ridicule by vain and aukward imitations. 

PERHAPS to arrive at TASTE in one ſingle branch 
of polite refinement, might not be altogether ſo fruit- 
leſs an ambition: but the abſurdity is to aim at univer- 
ſal TASTE. Now this will beſt appear by obſerving 
what numbers miſcarry even in the moſt confined 
purſuit of this difficult accompliſhment. One ſeeks 
this coy miſtreſs in books and ſtudy ; others purſue 
her through France, through [taly, nay, through 
Spain; and after all their labours, we have frequently 
ſeen them ridiculouſly embracing pedantry and fop- 
pery with the raptures due alone to TASTE. Thus 
it happens with many deluded travellers in the fields 
of gallantry, who enjoy fancied familiarities with 
women of the firſt rank, whoſe names and titles 
ſtrumpets have aſſumed, deceive the vain, the igno- 
rant, and the unwary. 


IT 
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Ir is thought the Bona Dea of the Romans, was 


nothing more than the goddeſs of TASTE. Ladies 
alone were admitted into her myſteries. The natural 
indelicacy indeed of the ſtronger ſex ſeems to counte- 
nance this opinion; women in general have finer and 
more exquiſite ſenſations than men; and it is a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the virtues and charms of 
that moſt amiable part of our ſpecies which conſti- 
tutes the molt effential quality of a man of TASTE. 
Who indecd ever knew a mere ſoldier, a mere poli- 
tician, a mere ſcholar to be a man of TASTE. 

WERE we to erect a temple to TASTE, every 
SCIENCE ſhould furniſh a pillar, every VIRTUE 
ſhould there have an altar, and the three GRACES 
ſhould hold the high-prieſthood in commithon. 

Wk daily fee pretenders to this quality endeavour- 
ing to diſplay it in a parade oi dreis and equipage 
but theſe, alas! can only produce a beau. We lee. 
others ſet up for it amongſt cards and dice; but theſe 
can create nothing better than a gameſter. Others 
in brothels, which only form a debauchee. Some 
have run for it at New-markct; ſome have drank for 
it at the King's-arms; the former, to their great ſur- 
prize, have acquired only the title of good jockeys, 
the latter of jolly Bucks. There are many who aim 
at in literary compoſitions, and gain at moſt the cha- 
racter of intruding authors. | 


HowEVER, this general purſuit of TASTE has its: 


uſes: thoſe numbers who go in queſt of it, where it 
is never to be found, ſetve at leaſt as ſo many marks 
that teach us to avoid itecring the fame unſucceſsful 
courle, 

INE plain truth of the matter is, a houſe filled with 
fine pictures, the ſide board loaded with maſly plate, 
the ſplendid equipage, with all the hey-dukes, pages 
and ſervants that attend it, do not entitle the poſſeflor 
to be called a man of TASTE : they only bring with 
them either anxiety or contempt to thoſe whole rank 
and fortunes are not equal to ſuch oſtentation. I will 
be bold to ſay therefore, notwithſtanding ſome of ove 

readers 
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readers will doubtleſs look upon me as an unpoliſhed 
Vandal, that the beſt inſtance any man can give of 
his TASTE, is to ſhew that he has too much delicacy 
to reliſh any thing fo low and little, as the purchaſe 
of ſuperfluities at :nother's coſt, or with his own ruin. 


At leaſt, the placid ſatisfaction of that man's heart, 


who prudently meaſures his exptnces, and confines 
his deſires within the circle of his annual revenue, be- 
gets that well-ordered ſiſpoſition of mind, without 
which it is impoſſible to merit the character of a man 
of juſt refined TASTE. 

CERTAIN it is, that He beſt diſcovers the juſtneſs 
of his TASTE, who beſt knows how to puriue and 
ſecure the moſt ſolid and laſting happineſs. Now 
where ſhall we look for this, with fo much probability 
of finding it, as in temperance and tranquillity of 
mind, in ſocial and domeſtic enjoyments? Are not 
theſe the firſt and moſt effential objects of TASTE? 
Certainly they are: and when a man has once acqui- 
red theſe, he may, if fortune and nature have pro- 
perly qualified him, launch out into a more extenſive 
compaſs, and diſplay his genius in a larger circle. 

Bor it will be difficult, I fear, to perſuade thoſe 
young men of the preſent generation, who are ambiti- 
ous ot eſtabliſhing a character for TASTE, to advance 
towards it by ſo ſlow and regular a progreſſion. They 
ſeem in general to be poſſeſſed with akind of Ee mad- 
neſs, and are for hurrying at once into the midſt of 
things. But perhaps you, Mr. Fitz- Adam, may be 
able, by reaſon or by ridicule, to call back their atten- 
tion to the previous ſteps; to perſuade them to learn to 
walk, before they attempt to run; to convince them, 
that profuſion in architecture, in gardening, in equi- 
page, in dreſs, &c. can ſerve no other purpoſe but to 
diſturb their imaginations, and to give them a general 
diſtaſte of themſelves, and of every thing around them, 

It is by no means, however, ſurpriſing, that this 
character of TASTE ſhould be ſo univerſally ſought af- 
ter; as true TASTE 1s doubtleſs the higheſt point of 
perfection, at which human nature, in this her ſtate of 

frailty, 
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frailty, can poflibly arrive. A man endowed with this 
quality, poſſeſſes all his ſenſes in the manner beſt a- 
dapted to receive the impreſſion of every true pleaſure, 
which providence has ſcattered with a liberal hand for 
the delight of its creatures, There is nothing intrinſi- 
cally beautiful which does not furniſh him with per- 
petual delight; as every thing ill-faſhioned and de- 
formed aftects him with diſguſt and abhorrence. That 
is, in a word, the avenues of his mind are open only 
to thoſe enjoyments that bring with them the paſl- 
ports of truth and reaſon, 

PHILALETHES is a man of TASTE, according to the 
notion I have here given of that quality. His conduct 
is influenc'd by ſentiment as well as by principle; and 
if he were ever ſo ſecure of ſecrecy and impunity, he 
would no more be capable of committing a low or a 
baſe action, than of admitting a vile performance into 
his noble collection of painting and 8 His juſt 
taſte of the fine arts, and his exquiſite delicacy in moral 
conduct, are but one and the ſame ſenſe, exerting itſelf 
upon different objects; a love of beauty, order and pro- 
priety, extended to all their various intellectual and 
viſible exhibitions. Accordingly, Philalethes is con- 
ſiſtent in every part of his character. Vou ſee the ſame 
elegant and noble ſimplicity, the ſame correct and ju- 
dicious way of thinking, expreſſed in his dreſs, his equi- 
page, bis furniture, his gardens and his actions. 

ow different is Micro from Philalethes ! Yet Micis 
would be thought a man of TAsTE. But the misfor- 
tune is, he has not a heart for it. I ſay a heart, how- 
ever odd the expreſſion may ſound : for as a celebrated 
antient has defined an orator to be vir bonus dicendi pe- 
ritus, ſo I muſt infiſt upon it, that a good heart is an 
eſſential ingredient to form a good TASTE. When I 
ſee Micro, therefore, diſſipating his health and ſtrength 
in lewd embraces and midnight revels; when I fee him 
throwing away over-night at the gaming-table, what 
he muſt refuſe the next morning to the juſt clamours of 
his injured tradeſmen ; I am not the leaſt ſurprized at 
his trimmed trees, his unnatural terraſſes, his French 
AE: treillage, 
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treillage, his Dutch parterres, his Chine/e bells, and his 
tawdry equipage. 

Ix fine, though every man cannot arrive at the per- 
fection of this quality, yet it may be neceſſary that he 
ſhould be ſufficiently inſtructed, not to be deceived in 
his judgment concerning the claim of it in others. To 
this end the few following queries may be applied 
with ſingular advantage. Is the pretender to TASTE 
proud? Is he a coxcomb ? Is he a fpendthrift ? Is he 
a gameſter ? Is he a ſlanderer? Is he a drunkard ? Is 
he a bad neighbour ? a ſham patriot ? ora falſe friend? 
By this ſhort catechiſm every youth, even of the moſt 
ſlender capacity, may be capable of determining who 
is NOT a man of TASTE, 4 am, Oc. 1 
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Proſperity and Adverſity. An Allegory. 
[World, No. 8;.] 


ROSPERITY and Adverſity, the daughters of 

Providence, were ſent to the houſe of a rich Phe- 
nician merchant, named Yelaſco, whoſe reſidence was 
at Tyre, the capital city of that kingdom. 

PROSPERITY, the eldeſt, was beautiful as the 
morning, and chearful as the ſpring : but Adverſity 
was ſorrowful and ill-favoured. 

VELASCO had two ſons, Felix and Uranio, They 
were both bred to commerce, though liberally educat- 
ed, and had lived together from their infancy in the 
ſtricteſt harmony and friendſhip. But love, before 
whom all the affections of the ſoul are as the traces of 
a ſhip upon the ocean, which remain only for a mo- 
ment, threatened in an evil hour to ſet them at vari- 
ance ; for both were become enamoured with the beau- 
ties of Proſperity. The nymph, like one of the daugh- 
ters of men, gaveencouragement to each by turns; but 
to avoid a particular declaration, ſhe avowed a reſolu- 
tion never to marry, unleſs her ſiſter, from whom {ho 

al 
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ſaid it was impoſſible for her to be long ſeparated, was 
married at the ſame time. 

VELAsCo, who was no ſtranger to the paſſions of 
his ſons, and who dreaded every thing from their vio- 
lence, to prevent conſequences, obliged them by his 
authority to decide their pretenſions by lots; each pre- 
viouſly engaging in a ſolemn oath to marry the nymph 
that ſhould fall to his ſhare. The lots were according- 
ly drawn; and Proſperity became the:wife of Felix, 
and Adverſity of Uranio. 

SOON after the celebration of theſe nuptials Velaſco 
died, having bequeathed to his eldeſt ſon Felix the 
houſe wherein he dwelt, together with the greateſt 
part of his large fortune and effects, 

THE huſband of Proſperity was fo tranſported with 
the gay diſpoſition and enchanting beauties of his 
bride, that he clothed her in gold and ſilver, and a- 
dorned her with jewels of ineſtimable value. He built 
a palace for her in the woods; he turned rivers into 
His gardens, and beautified their banks with temples 
and pavilions. He entertained at his table the nobles 
of the land, delighting their ears with muſick, and 
their eyes with magnificence. But his kindred he be- 
held as ſtrangers, and the companions of his youth 
png by him unregarded. His brother alſo became 

ateful in his ſight, and in proceſs of time he com- 
manded the doors of his houſe to be ſhut againſt him. 

Bur as the ſtream flows from its channel and loſes 
itſelf among the vallies, unleſs confined by banks; ſo 
alſo will the current of fortune be diſſipated, unleſs 
bounded by ceconomy. In a few years the eſtate of 
Felix was waſted by extravagance, his merchandize 
failed him by neglect, and his effects were ſeized by 


the mercileſs hands of creditors. He applied himſelf | 


for ſupport to the nobles and great men whom he had 


feaſted and made preſents to, but his voice was as the 


voice of a ſtranger, and they remembered not his face. 
The friends whom he had neglected derided him in 


their turn, his wife alſo inſulted him, and turned her 
back upon him and fled. Yet was his heart ſo be- 
witched with her ſorceries, that he purſued her with | 

us 3 entreaties, 
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entreaties, till by her haſte to abandon him, her maſk 


fell off, and diſcovered to him a face as withered and 


deformed, as before it had appeared youthful and en- 
gaging. | 

War became of him afterwards tradition does 
not relate with certainty. It is helieved that he fled 
into Egypt, and lived precariouſly on the ſcanty be- 
nevolence of a few friends, who had not totally de- 
ſeited him, and that he dicd in a ſhort time, wretched 
and an cxile. 

LET us now return to Uranio, who, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, had been driven out of doors by his 
brother Felix. Adverſity, though hateful to his heart, 
and a ipectre to his eyes, was the conſtant aitendant 
upon his ſteps : and to aggravate his ſorrow, he re- 
ceived certain intelligence that his richeſt veſſel was 
taken by a Sardinian pirate; that another was loſt up- 
on the Lybian Syrtes, and, to complcat all, that the 
banker with whom the greateſt part of his ready money 
was entruſted, had deſerted his creditors and retired in- 
to Sicily. Collecting therefore the ſmall remains of his 
fortune, he bid adieu to Tyre, and, led by Adver/ity 
through unfrequented roads, and foreſts overgrown 
with thickets, he came at laſt to a ſmall village at the 
foot of a mountain. Here they took up their abode 
for ſome time; and Adver/1ty, in return for all the an- 
xiety he had ſuftered, ſoftening the ſeverity of her 
looks, adminiſtered to him the moſt faithful counſel, 
weaning his heart from the immoderate love of earthly 
things, and teaching him to revere the Gods, and to 
place his whole ruſt and happineſs in their govern— 
meat and protection. She humanized his Gul, made 
him modeſt and humble, taught him to compaſſionate 
the diſtreſs of his fellow creatures, and inclined him 
to relieve them. | 
* I am ſent, ſaid ſhe, by the Gods to thoſe alone 
whom they love: for I not only train them up by 
my ſeverediſcipline to future glory, butalſo prepare 
them to receive with a greater reliſh all ſuch niode- 
rate enjoyments, as are not inconſiſtent with this 
probationary ſtate, As the ſpider, when aſſailed, 
* O “ ſeeks 
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<< ſeeks ſhelter in its inmoſt web, ſo the mind which 
« afflict, contracts its wandering thoughts, and flies 
% for happineſs to itſelf, It was I who raiſed the cha- 
« racters of Cato, Socrates and Timoleon to ſo divine a 
height, and ſet them up as guides and examples to 
<< every future age. Profdcrity my ſmiling, but trea- 
«© cherous ſiſter, too frequently delivers thoſe whom 
<< ſhe has ſeduced, to be ſcourged by her cruel follow- 
« ers, Anguiſh and Deſparr : while Adver/ity never fails 
<< to lead thoſe who will be inſtructed by her, to the 
<< bliſsful habitations of Tranguillity and Content.“ 
URaAN10 liſtened to her words with great attention; 
and as he looked earneſtly on her face, the deformity 
of it ſeemed inſenſibly to decreaſe. By gentle degrees 
his averſion to her abated; and at laſt, he gave him- 
ſelf wholly up to her counſel and direction. She 
would often repeat to him the wiſe maxim of the phi- 
loſopher, “ That thoſe who want the feweſt things, 
„approach neareſt to the Gods who want nothing.” 
She admoniſhed him to turn his eyes to the many 
thouſands beneath him, inſtead of gazing on the few 
who live in pomp and ſplendor; and in his addreſſes 
to the Gods, inſtead of aſking for riches and popula- 
rity, to pray for a virtuous mind, a quiet ſtate, and 
unblameable life, and a death full of good hopes. 
FIN DIN him to be every day more and more 


** 


compoſed and reſigned, though neither enamoured of 


her face, nor delighted with her ſociety, ſhe at Jaſt 
addreſſed him in the following manner. 

As gold is purged and refined from droſs by the 
« fire, ſo is Adverfty ſent by Providence to try and 
improve the virtue of mortals. The end obtained, 
©« my taſk is finiſhed ; and I now leave you, to go 
« and give an account of my charge. Your brother, 
„ whole lot was Proſperity, and whoſe condition you 
< ſo much envied, after having experienced the er- 
4 ror of his choice, is at laſt releaſed by death from 
© the moſt wretched of lives. Happy has it been for 
«© Uranio, that his lot was Adverſity, whom if he re- 


members as he ought, his life will be honourable, 


and bis death happy.“ 
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As ſhe pronounced theſe words, ſhe vaniſhed from 
his ſight. But though her features at that moment, 
inſtead of inſpiring their uſual horror, ſeemed to diſ- 
play a kind of languiſhing beauty, yet as Uranz, in 
ſpite of his utmoſt efforts, could never prevail upon 
himſelf to love her, he neither regretted her depart- 
ure, nor wiſhed for her return, Bot though he re- 
joiced in her abſence, he treaſured up her counſels in 
his heart, and grew happy by the practice of them. 

Hz afterwards betook himſelf again to merchan— 
dize; and having in a ſhort time acquired a compe=- 
tency ſufficient for the real enjoyments of life, he re- 
treated to a little farm which he had bought for that 
purpoſe, and where he determined to continue the re- 
mainder of his days. Here he employed his time in 
planting, gardening and huſbandry, in quelling all 
diſorderly paſſions, and in forming his mind by the leſ- 
ſons of Adverſity. He took great delight in a little cell 
or hermitage in his garden, which ſtood under a tuft 
of trees, encompaſſed with eglantine and honey- ſuck- 
les. Adjoining to it was a cold bath, formed by a 
ſpring iſſuing from a rock, and over the door was 
written in large characters the following inſcription. 


Beneath this moſs-grown roof, within this cell, 
TRUTH, LIBERTY, CONTENT, and VIRTUE dwell, 
Say, you who dare this happy place diſdain, 

hat PALACE can diſplay jo fair a train? 


He lived to a good old age; and died honoured and 
lamented. 


FFF 


g 
The Value of Life fixed by Hope and Fear. An Eaſtern 
Story, 7 , [Advent. Ne 114.] 


A ME T, the Derviſe, who watched the ſacred 
lamp in the ſepulchre of the PRoPRET, as he 
one day roſe up from the devotions of the morning, 
which he had performed at hs gate of the temple ht 5 

2 is 
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his body turned towards the eaſt and his forehead on 


the earth, ſaw before him a man in ſplendid apparel 


attended by a long retinue, who gazed ſtedfaſtly at 
him with a look of mournful complacence, and ſeem— 
ed deſirous to ſpeak, but unwilling to offend. 

TE Dervi/e, after a ſhort ſilence, advanced, and 
ſaluting him with the calm dignity which indepen— 
dance confers upon humility, requeſted that he would 
reveal his purpoſe. 

„ ALMET,” ſaid the ſtranger, “thou ſeeſt before 
& thee a man, whom the hand of proſperity has over- 
„ whelmed with wretchedneis. Whatever I once 
* defired as the means of happineſs, I now poſſeſs; 
but I am not yet happy, and therefore I deſpair. I 
<< regret the lapſe of time, becauſe it glides away with- 
© outenjoyment; and as lexpect nothing in the future 
„ but the vanities of the paſt, I do not wiſh that the 
“ future ſhould arrive. Yet I tremble left it ſhould be 
cut off; and my heart ſinks when I anticipate the 
© moment in which eternity ſhall cloſe over the va- 
© cuity of my life like the fea upon the path of a 
“ ſhip, and leave no traces of my exiſtence more du— 
„ rable than the furrow which remains after the waves 
„ have united. If in the treaſurics of thy wiſdom, 
& there is any precept to obtain felicity, vouchſafe it 
© to me: for this purpoſe I am come; a purpoſe 
& which yet I feared to reveal, leſt like all the former 
„it ſhould be diſappointed.” Atimet liſtened, with 
looks of aſtoniſhment and pity, to this c mplaint of 
a being, in whom reafon was known to be a pledge 
of immortality : but the ſerenity of his countenance 


ſoon returned; and ſt:etching out his hand towards 


Heaven, „Stranger,“ ſaid he, ** the knowledge 
& which I have received from the PROPHET, I will 

„% communicate to tnee.” 8 5 
As I was fitting one evening at the porch of the 
temple penſive and alone, mine eye wandered among 
the multitude that was ſcattered before me ; and while 
T remarked the wearinels and ſollicitude which was vi- 
ſible in every countenance, ] was ſuddenly ſtruck with 
a ſenile of their condition, Wreiched mortals, ſaid I, 
| 9 
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to what purpoſe are ye buſy ? If to produce happinels, 
by whom is it enjoyed? Do the linens of Egypt, and 
the ſilks of Perſia, beſtow felicity on thoſe who wear 
them, equal to the wretchedneſs of yonder ſlaves whom 
I ſee leading the camels that bring them ? Is the fine- 
neſs of the texture, or the ſplendor of the tints, regard- 
ed with delight by thofe, to whom cultom has render- 
ed them familiar? Or can the power of habit render 
others inſenſible of pain, who live only to traverſe the 
deſart; a ſcene of dreadful uniformity, where a bar- 
ren level is bounded only by the horizon; where no 
change of proſpect, or variety of images, relieves the 
traveller from a ſenſe of toil and danger, of whirlwinds 
which in a moment may bury him in the fand, and of 
thirſt which the wealthy have given half their poſſeſ- 
fions to allay ? Do thole on whom hereditary diamonds 
ſparkle with unregarded luſtre, gain from the poſſeſ- 
1 what is loſt by the wreteh who ſeeks them in 
the mine; who lives excluded from the common 
bounties of nature; to whom even the viciſſitude of 
day and night is not known, who ſighs in perpetual 
darkneſs, and whole life is one mournful alternative 
of inſenſibility and labour? If theſe are not happy 
who poſſeſs, in proportion as thoſe are wretched who 
beſtow, how vain a dream is the life of man! and if 
there is, indeed, ſuch difference in the value of exiſt- 
ence, how ſhall we acquit of partiality, the hand by 
which his difference has ben made? 

WulLF my thoughts thus muliiplied, and my heart 
burned within me, I became ſenſible of a ſudden in- 
fluence from above. The ſtreets and the crouds of 
Mecca diſappeared; I found myſelf fitting on the de- 
Clivity of a mountain, and perceived at my right hand 
an angel, whom i knew to be Azo2ran, the miniſter of 
reproof. When I jaw him, | was afraid. I caſt mine 
eye upon the ground, and was about to deprecate his 
anger, when he commanded me to be filent. ** A/- 
* met,” ſaid he, thou haſt devoted thy life to medi- 


* 
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5 tation, that thy counſel nigh: deliver 1gnorance 
1 from the mazes of error, and deter preſun ption from 


the precipice of guilt ; but the book of nature thou 
Q- 3 & haſt 
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©© haſt read without underſtanding. It is again open 
before thee; look up, conſider it and be wiſe.” 

I LooKED up, and beheld an incloſure, beautiful 
as the gardens of Paradiſe, but of a ſmell extent. 
"Uhrough the middle there was a green walk; at the 
end, a wild deſart; and beyond, impenetrable dark- 
neſs. The walk was ſhaded with trees of every kind, 
that were covered at once with blofloms and fruit ; 
100 umerable birds were ſinging in the branches; the 
graſs was intermingled with flowers, which impreg- 
nated the breeze with fragrance, and painted the path 
with beauty: on one fide lowed a gentle tranſparent 
itream, which was juſt heard to murmur over the 
golden fands that ſpaikled at the bottom; and on the 
other were walks and bowers, fountains, grottos and 
caſcades, which diverſified the ſcene with endleſs va- 
riety, but did not conccal the bounds. 

WHiLE I was gazing in a tranſport of delight and 
wonder on this enchanting ſpot, 1 perceived a man 
ticaling along thewalk witha thoughtful and deliberate 
pace: his eyes were fixed upon the earth, and his 
arms croſſed on his boſom ; he temetimes ſtarted, as if 
a ſudden pang had ſeized him; his countenance ex- 
preſſed ſollicitude and terror; he looked round with 
a ſigh, and having gazed a moment on the deſart that 
lay before him, he ſeemed as if he wiſhed to ſtop, but 
was impelled forward by ſome inviſible power: his fea- 
tures, however, ſoon ſettled again into a calm melan- 


choly; his eye was again fixed on the ground; and he 


went on, as before, with apparent reluctance, but with- 
out emotion. I was {truck with this appearance; and 
turning haſtily to the Angel, was about to enquire what 
could produce ſuch infelicity in a being, ſurrounded 
with every object that could gratify every ſenſe ; but 
he prevented my requelt : ©© The book of nature,” ſaid 
he, is before thee; look up, and conſider it and be 
« wile.” I looked, and beheld a valley between two 
mountains that were craggy and barren; on the path 
there was no verdure, and the mountains afforded no 
ſhade; the ſun burned in the Zenith, and every ſpring 
was dried up ; but the valley terminated in a FRuntery 

that 
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that was pleaſant and fertile, ſhaded with woods, and 
adorned with buildings. At a ſecond view, I diſcover- 
ed a man in this valley, meagre indeed and naked, but 
his countenance was chearful, and his deportment 
active; he kept his eye fixed upon the country before 
him, and looked as if he would have run, but that he 
was reſtrained, as the other had been impelled, by 
ſome ſecret influence : ſometimes, indeed, I perceived 
a ſudden expreſſion of pain, and ſometimes he ſtepped 
ſhort as if his foot was pierced by the aſperities of the 
way; but the ſprightlineſs of his countenance inſtant- 
ly returned, and he preſſed forward without appear- 
ance of repining or complaint. 

I TURNED again toward the Angel, impatient to en- 
quire from what ſecret fource happineſs was derived, 
in a ſituation fo different from that in which it might 
have been expected; but he again prevented my re- 
queſt : ** Almet,” ſaid he, remember what thou haſt 
„ ſeen, and let this memorial be written upon the 
© teblets of thy heart. Remember, A'me?, that the 
© world in which thou art placed, is but the road to 
© another; and that happineſs depends not upon the 
* path, but the end: the value of this period of thy 
© exiſtence, is fixed by hope and fear. The wretch 
* who wiſhed to linger in the garden, who looked 
* round upon its limits with terror, was deſtitute of 
* enjoyment, becauſe he was deſtitute of hope, and 
© was perpetually tormented by the dread of loſing 
* that which vet he did not enjoy : the ſong of the 
birds had been repeated till it was not heard, and 
* the flowers had ſo often recurred that their beauty 
was not ſeen; the river glided by unnoticed ; and 
© he feared to lift his eye to the proſpect, leſt he 
* ſhould behold the waſte that circumſcribed it. But 
© he that toiled through the valley was happy, becauſe 
he looked forward with hope. Thus, to the ſojourner 
© upon earth, it is of little moment, whether the path 
© he treads be ſtrewed with flowers or with thorns, if 
* he perceives himſelf to approach thoſe regions, in 
* compariſon of which the thorns and the flowers of 
this wilderneſs loſe their diſtinction, and are both 
* alike impotent to give pleaſure or pgin. 

O 4 ! „ WHAT 
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What then has ETERNAL WisDoM unequally 
« diſtributed? That which can make every ſtation 
© happy, and without which every ſtation muſt be 
© wreiched, is acquired by Virtue; and / irtue is poſ- 
& ſible to all. Remember, Aumnet, the viſion which 
thou haſt icen; and let my words be written on the 
„tablet of thy heart, that thou map'ſt direct the 
« wanderer to happineſs, and juſtiſy GOD to men.” 

VW HILE the voice of Aran was yet founding in 
my car, the proſpect vaniſned ſrom bciore me, and I 
found myſelt again fitting at the porch of the tem- 
ple. The {un was going down, the multitude was 
retired to reſt, and the ſolemn quiet of midnight con- 
curred with the refolution of my doubts to compleat 
the tranquillity of my mind. 

SUCH, my ſon, was the viſion which the PROPHET 
vouchſafed me, not for my fake only but for thine, 
Thou haft fought felicity in temporal things; and, 
therefore, thou art diſappointed. Let not inſtruction 
be loſt upon thee, as the ſeal of Mahomet in the well of 
Arise but go thy way, let thy flock cloath the naked, 
and thy table feed the hungry ; deliver the poor from 
oppreſſion, and ler thy converſation be ABove. Thus 
ſhalt thou“ rejoice in hope,” and look forward to the 
end of life as the conſummation of thy felicity. 

ALMET, in whoſe breaſt devotion kindled as he 


ſpake, returned into the temple, and the ſtranger de- 


parted in peace. 
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The Natural Hiſtory of Ants. [Guard. No. 156. ] 


Fe one of my papers I ſuppoſed a molchill, inhabit- 
ed by Piſmires or Ants, to be a lively image of 
the carth, peopled by human creatures. This ſuppo- 
ſition will not appear too forced or ſtrained to thoſe 
who are acquainted with the natural hiſtory of theſe 


little inſects ; in order to which I ſhall preſent my 


reader with the extract of a letter upon this curious 
ſubject, as it was publiſhed by the members of the 
French 
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French academy, and ſince tranſlated into ENI. I 
muſt confeſs I was never in my life better entertained 
than with this narrative, which 1s of undoubted cre- 
dit and authority. 


c 
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© In a room next to mine, which had been empty 
for a long time, there was upon a window a box tull 
of earth, two foot deep, and fit to keep flowers 1n. 
That kind of parterre had been long uncultivated ; 
and therefore it was covered with old plaiſter, and a 
great deal of rubbiſh that fell from the top of the 
houſe, and from the walls, which, together with 
the earth formerly imbibed with water, made a kind 
of a diy and barren foil. That place lying to the 
South, and out of the reach of the wind and rain, 
beſides the neighbourhood of a granary, was a molt 
delightful ſpot of ground for Ants; and therefore 
they had made three neſts there, without doubt far 
the ſame reafon that men build cities in fruitful and 
convenient places, near ſprings and rivers. 
© HAvixG a mind to cultivate ſome flowers, I took 
a view of that place, and removed a tulip out of the 
garden into that box ; but caſting my eyes upon the 
Ants, continually taken up with a thouſand cares, 
very inconfiderable with reſpect to us, but of the 
greateſt importance for them, they appeared to me 
more worthy of my curictity than all the flowers in 
the world. I quickly removed the tulip, to be the 
admirer and reſtorer of that little commonwealth, 
This was the only thing they wanted; for their po— 
licy and the order obſerved among them, are more 
perfect than thoſe of the wiſeſt republicks : and 
therefore they have nothing to fear, unleſs a new le- 
giſlator ſhould attempt to change the form of their 
government, 
*I MADE it my buſineſs to procure them all ſorts 
of conveniencies. I took out of the box every thing 
that might be troubleſome to them; and frequently 
viſited my Ants, and ſtudied all their actions. Being 
uſed to go to bed very late, I went to ſee them work 
in a moonſhiny night; and I did frequently get up 
in the night, to take a view of their labours. I al- 
O 5 Ways 
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* ways found ſome going up and down, and very buſy : 
* one would think that they never ſleep, Every body 
© knows that Ants come out of their holes in the day- 
time, and expoſe to tne ſun the corn, which the 
© keep under ground in the night. "Thoſe who have 
© ſeen ant-hiilocks, have eaſily perceived thoſe ſmall 
© heaps of corn about their neſts, What ſurpriſed me 
© at firſt was, that my Ants never brought out their 
corn, but in the night when the moon did ſhine, and 
© kept it under ground in the day-time ; which was 
© contrary to what I had ſeen, and ſaw ſtill practiſed by 
* thoſe inſects in other places. I quickly found out the 
© reaſon of it: there was a pigeon-houſe not far from 
© thence : pigeons and birds would have eaten their 
* corn, if they had brought it out in the day-time, 
is highly probable they knew it by experience; 
and I frequently found pigeons and birds in that 
place, when I went to it in a morning. I quickly 
© delivered them from thoſe robbers : I frighted the 
birds away with ſome pieces of paper tied to the 
© end of a {ſtring over the window. As for the pi- 
geons, I drove them away ſeveral times; and when 
they perceived that the place was more frequented 
than before, they never came to it again. What is 
© moſt admirable, and what I could hardly believe, 
if I did not know it by experience, is, that thoſe 
Ants knew ſome days after that they had nothing 
'© to fear, and began to lay out their corn in the ſun. 
© However, I perceived they were not fully convinced 
of being out of all danger; for they durſt not brin 
out their provitions all at once, but by degrees, fir{ 
in a ſmall quantity, and without any great order, 
that they might quickly carry them away in caſe of 
* any misfortune, watching, and looking every way. 
At laſt, being perſuaded that they had nothing to 
fear, they brought out all their corn, almoſt every 
* day, and in good order, and carried it in at night. 
© THERE is a ſtraight hole in every Ant's neſt, a- 
© bout half an inch deep; and then it goes down ſlop- 
ing into a place where they have their magazine, 
« which I take to be a different place from that where 


they 
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© they reſt and eat. For it is highly improbable that 
© an Ant, which is a very cleanly inſect, and throws 
© out of her neſt all the ſmall remains of the corn on 
* which ſhe feeds, as I have obſerved a thouſand times, 
© would fill up her magazine, and mix her corn with 


© dirt and ordure. 


TRE corn, that is laid up by Ants, would ſhoot 
© under ground, if thoſe inſects did not take care to 
prevent it, They bite off all the buds before they 
© lay it up; and therefore the corn that has lain in 
© their neſts will produce nothing. Any one may ea- 
© fily make this experiment, and even plainly ſee that 
© there is no bud in their corn. But tho” the bud be 
© bitten off, there remains another inconvenience, 
that corn muſt needs ſwell and rot under ground; 
and therefore it could be of no uſe for the nouriſh- 
© ment of Ants. Thoſe inſects prevent that incon- 
© venience by their labour and induſtry, and contrive 
© the matter fo, that corn will keep as dry in their 
© neſts as in our granaries. 

* THEY gather many ſmall particles of dry earth, 
© which they bring every day out of their holes, and 
© place them round to heat them in the ſun, Every 
© Ant brings a ſmall particle of that earth in her pin- 
* cers, lays it by the hole, and then goes and fetches 
© another. Thus, in leſs than a quarter of an hour, 
© one may ſee avaſt number of ſuch ſmall particles of 
dry earth heaped up round the hole. They lay their 
© corn ander ground upon that earth, and cover it with 
* the ſame. They perform this work almoſt every 
* day, during the heat of the ſun; and though the 
© ſun went from the window about three or four 
o' clock in the afternoon, they did not remove their 
* corn and their particles of earth, becauſe the ground 
© was very hot, till the heat was over. 

* IF any one ſhould think that thoſe animls ſhould 
© uſe ſand, or ſmall particles of brick or ſtone, rather 
© than take ſo much pains about dry earth ; I anſwer, 
that upon ſuch an occaſion nothing can be more pro- 
© per than earth heated in the ſun. Corn does not 
* keep upon ſand ; i a grain of corn that is 


cut, 
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cut, being deprived of its bud, would be filled with 
© {mall ſandy particles that could not eaſily come our. 
To which I add, that ſand conſiſts of fuch ſmall 
© particles, that an Ant could not take them up one 
© after another; and therefore thoſe infects are ſeldom 
© to be feen near rivers, or in a very fandy ground. 

As for the (mall particles of brick or ſtone, the 
© leaſt moiſtneſs would join them together, and turn 
© them into a kind of maſtick, which thoſe inſects 
* could not divide. "Thoſe particles ſticking together 
could not come out of an Ant's neſt, and would 
© ſpoil its ſymmetry. 


* WHEN Ants have brought out tho particles of 


© earth, they bring out their corn after the ſame man- 


ner, and place it round the earth. Thus one may 


© ſee two heaps ſurrounding their hole, one of dry 
© earth, and the other of corn; and then they fetch 
* out a re:nainder of dry earth, on which doubtleſs 
© their corn was laid up. 

* THOSE inſects never go about this work, but 
© when the weather is clear, and the ſun very hot. I 
© chierved, that thoſe little animals having one day 
* brought out their corn at eleven o'clock in the fore- 
noon, removed it, againſt their uſual cuſtom, before 
one in the afternoon ; The ſun being very hot, and 
* ſzy very clear, I could perceive no reaſon for it. 
* But half an hour after, the ſky began to be overcaſt, 


and there fell a ſmall rain, which the Ants foreſaw ; 


* whereas the Milan almanack had foretold there 
* would be no rain upon that day, | 

* 1 HAVE ſaid before, that thoſe Ants which I did fo 
© particularly conſider, fetched their corn out of a gar- 


ret. ] went very frequently into that garret : There 


* was {ome old corn in it; and becauſe every grain 
© was not alike, I obſerved that they choſe the belt, 

* I xxow, by ſeveral experiments, that thoſe little 
© animals take great care to provide themſelves with 
© wheat when they can find it, and always pick out 
© the beſt; but they can make ſhirt without it. When 
© they can get no wheat, they take rye, oats, millet, 


© and even crumbs of bread ; but ſeldom any barley, 
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unleſs it be in a time of great ſcarcity, and when 
nothing elſe can be had. 

Bix d willing to be more particularly informed 
of their forecaſt and induſtry, I put a ſmall heap of 
wheat in a corner of the room, where they kept: 
and to prevent their fetching corn out of the garret, 
I ſhut up the window, and ſtopt all the holes. Tho' 
Ants are very knowing, I don't take them to be con- 
jurers; and therefore they could not gueſs that I had 
put ſome corn in that room. I perceived for ſeveral 
days that they were very much perplexed, and went 
a great way to fetch their proviſions. I was not will- 
ing for ſome time to make them more eaſy; for I had 
a mind to know, whether they would at laſt find out 
the treaſure, and ſee it at a great diſtance; and whe- . 
ther ſmelling enabled them to know what 1s good for 
their nouriſhment. Thus they were ſome time in 
great trouble, and took a great deal of pains: They 
went up and down a great way looking out for ſome 
grains of corn: They were ſometimes diſappointed, 
and ſometimes they did not like their corn, after 
many long and painful excurſions. What appeared 
to me wonderful, was, that none of them came home 
without bringing ſomething : one brought a grain 
of wheat, another a grain of rye or Gais, or a par- 
ticle of dry earth, if ihe could get nothing elſe. 

* THE window upon which thoſe Ants had made 
their ſettlement, looked into a garden, and was two 


ſtories high. Some went to the farther end of the 


garden, others to the fifth ſtory, in queſt of ſome 
corn. It was a very hard journey for them, eſpe- 
cially when they came home loaded with a pretty 
large grain of corn, which mult needs be a heavy 
burden for an Ant, and as much as ſhe can bear, 
The bringing of that grain from the middle of the 
garden to the neſt, took up four hours; whereby 
one may judge of the ſtrength and prodigious labour 
of thoſe little animals. ſt appears from thence, 


that an Ant works as hard as a man, uo fhould 
carry a very heavy load on his ſhoulders a moſt every 
day for the ſpace of four leagues, Tis true, thoſe 
? ii 
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inſects don't taxe ſo much pains upon a flat ground: 
But then how great is the hardſhip of a poor Ant, 
when ſhe carries a grain of corn to the ſecond ſtory, 
climbing up a wall with her head downwards, and 
her backſide upwards? None can have a true no- 
tion of it, unleſs they ſee thoſe little animals at work 
in ſuch a ſituation. The frequent ſtops they made 
in the moſt convenient places, are a plain indica- 
tion of their wearineſs. Some of them were ſtrangely 
erplexed, and could not get to their journey's end, 
In ſuch a caſe, the ſtrongeſt Ants, or thoſe that are 
not ſo weary, having carried their corn to their neit, 
came down again to help them. Some are fo un- 
fortunate as to fall down with their load, when they 
are almoſt come home: When this happens they 
ſeldom loſe their corn, but carry it up again, 
* I 6Aw one of the ſmalleſt carrying a large grain 


of wheat with incredible pains: When ſhe came to 


the box where the neſt was, ſhe made ſo much haſte 
that ſhe fell down with her load, after a very labo- 
rious march : Such an unlucky accident would have 


vexed a philoſopher. I went down, and found her 


with the ſame corn in her paws : She was ready to 
climb up again. The ſame misfortune happened 
to her three times. Sometimes ſhe fell in the middle 
of her way, and ſometimes higher ; but ſhe never 


let go her hold, and was not diſcouraged. At lait 
her ſtrength failed her: She ſtopt; and another Ant 


helped her to carry her load, which was one of the 
largeſt and fineſt grains of wheat that an Ant can 
carry, It happens ſometimes, that a corn flips out 
of their paws, when they are climbing up: They 
take hold of it again, when they can find it; other- 
wiſe they look for another, or take ſomething elſe, 
being aſhamed to return to their neſt without bring- 
ing ſomething. This J have experimented, by taking 
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away the grain which they looked for. All thoſe 


experiments may eaſily be made by any one that has 


patience enough: They do not require ſo great a 


panenc as that of Ants; but few people are capa- | 
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The ſame Subject continued. 
[Guardian, No 157.] 


T has been obſerved by writers of morality, that 
in order to quicken human induſtry, providence 
has ſo contrived it, that our daily food is not to be pro- 
cured without much pains and labour. The chace of 


birds and beaſts, the ſeveral arts of fiſhing, with all 


the different kinds of agriculture, are necelilary ſcenes 


of buſineſs, and give employment to the greateſt part 


of mankind. If we look into the brute creation, we 
find all its individuals engaged in a painful and labo- 


rious way of life, to procure a neceſſary ſubſiſtence 


for themfelves, or thoſe that grow up under them: 


The preſervation of their being is the whole buſinefs 
of it. An idle man is therefore a kind of monſter in 
the creation. All nature is buſy about him; every 
animal he ſees reproaches him. Let ſuch a man, who 
lies as a burden or dead weight upon the ſpecies, and 
contributes nothing either to the riches of the com- 
monwealth, or to the maintenance of himſelf and fa- 
mily, conſider that inſtinct with which providence has 
endowed the Ant, and by which is exhibited an ex- 
ample of induſtry to rational creatures, This is ſet 
forth under many ſurpriſing inſtances in the paper of 
yeſterday, and in the concluſion of that narrative, 
Which is as follows: | 

* THus my Ants were forced to make a ſhift for a 
© livelihood, when 1 had ſhut up the garret, out of 
* which they uſed to fetch their proviſions. At laſt 
being ſenſible that it would be a long time before they 
could diſcover the ſma]l heap of corn, which I had 
laid up for them, TI reſolved to ſhew it to them. 

* In order to know how far their induſtry could 
© reach, I contrived an expedient, which had good 
© ſucceſs: the thing will appear incredible to thoſe, 
© who never conſidered, that all animals of the ſame 
* kind, which form a ſociety, are more knowing than 
© others, I took one of the largeſt Ants, and threw 
her upon that ſmall heap of wheat, She was ſo glad 

to 
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to find herſelf at liberty, that ſhe ran away to her 
neſt, without carrying off a grain; but ſhe obſerved 
i:: For an hour after all my Ants had notice given 
them of ſuch a proviſion; and I ſaw moſt of them 
very buly in cariying away the corn J had laid up in 
the room. I leave it to you to judge, whether it may 
not be ſaid, that they have a particular way of com- 
municating their knowl-dge to one another; for 
otherwiſe how could they know, one or two hours 


after, that there was corn in that place? It was 


quickly exhauſted; and I put in more, but in a 
ſmall quantity, to know the true extent of their 
appetite or prodigious avarice; for I make no doubt 
but they lay up proviſions againſt the winter: We 


read it in holy Scripture; a thouſand experiments 


teach us the ſame; and I don't believe that any ex- 


periment has been made that ſhews the contrary. 


<] BAVE ſaid before, that there were three Ants neſt; 


in that box or parterre, Which formed, if I may fay 


ſo, three different cities, governed by the ſame laws, 
and obſerving the ſame order, and the ſame cuſtoms. 
However there was this difference, that the inhahi- 
tants of one of thoſe holes [cemed to be more know- 
ing and induſtrious than their neighbours. The 
Ants of that neſt were diſpoſed in a better order; 
their corn was ſiner; they had a greater plenty of 
proviſions; their neſt was furniſhed with more in- 
habitants, and they were bigger and ſtronger: It 
was the principal and the capital neſt. Nay, I ob- 
ſerved that thuſe Ants were diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt, and had ſome pre-eminence over them. 

* FnovuGn the box full of carth, where the Ants 
had made their ſettlement, was generally free from 
rain; vet it rained ſometimes upon it, when a cer- 
tain wind blew. It was a great inconvenience for 
thoſe inſects: Ants are afraid of water; and when 
they go a great way in queſt of proviſions, and are 
ſurprized by the rain, they thelter themſelves under 
ſome tile, or ſcmething elſe, and don't come out 
till the rain is over, The Ants of the principal neſt 
tcunl out a wonderful c:pedicnt to keep c ut 'be 
; : rains, 
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rain: There was a ſmall piece of a flat ſlate, which 


they laid over the hole of their neſt in the day-time, 
when they foreſaw it would rain, and almoſt every 
night. Above fifty of thoſe little animals, eſpecially 
the ſtrongeſt, ſurrounded that piece of {late, and 
drew it equaily in a wonderful order : They remo- 
ved it in che morning; and nothing could be more 
curious than to ſee tlole little animals about tuch a 
work. They had made the ground uneven about 
their neſt, inſomuch that che flate did not lie flat 
upon it, but left a free paſſage underneath. The 
Ants of the two other neits did not fo well ſucceed 
in keeping out the rain: They laid over their holes 
ſeveral pieces of old and dry plaiſter one upon the 
other; but they were ſtill troubled with the rain, 
and the next day they took a world of pains to 
repair the damage. Hence it is, that thoſe inſects 
are ſo frequently to be found under tiles, where 
they ſettle themſelves to avoid the rain. Their neſts 
are at all times covered with thoſe tiles, without 
any incumbrance, and they lay out their corn and 
dry their earth in the ſun about the tiles, as one 
may ſee every day. I took care to cover the two 
Ants neſts that were troubled with the rain: As for 
the capital neſt, there was no need of exerciſing my 
charity towards it. 
M. de la Laubere ſays in his relation of Siam, that 
in a certain part of that kingdom, which lies open 
to great inundations, all the Ants make their ſetdle- 
ments upon trees: No Ants neſts are to be ſeen any 
where elſe, I need not inſert here what that author 
ſays about thoſe inſects: You may ſee his relation. 
HERE follows a curious experiment, which I made 
upon the ſame ground, where I had three Ants neſts. 
I undertook to make a fourth, and went about it in 
the following manner. Ina corner of a xind of ter- 
raſs, at a conſiderable diſtance from the box, I found 
a hole (warming with Ants much larger than al] thoſe 
I had already ſeen; but they were not ſo well pro- 
vided with corn, nor under ſo good a government. 
I made a hole in the box like that of an Ant's neſt, 
and laid, as it were, the foundations of a new city. 
* Afterwards 
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* Afterwards I got as many Ants as I could out of the 
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© neſt in the terraſs, and put them into a bottle, to 
= 


ive them a new habitation in my box; and becauſe 

was afraid they would return to the terraſs, I de- 
ſtroyed their o!d neſt, pouring boiling water into 
the hole, to kill thoſe Ants that remained in it. In 
the next place, I filled the new hole with the Ants 
that were in the bottle; but none of them would 
ſtay in it. They went away in leſs than two hours; 
which made me believe, that it was impoſſible to 
make a fourth ſettlement in my box. 
* T wo or three days after, going accidentally over 
the terraſs, I was much ſurprized to ſee the Ants 
neſt which I had deſtroyed very artfully repaired. I 
reſolved then to deſtroy it entirely, and to ſettle thoſe 
Ants in my box. Jo ſucceed in my deſign, I put 
ſome gun-powder and brimſtone into their hole, and 
ſprung a mine; whereby the whole neſt was over- 
thrown; and then I carricd as many Ants as I could 
get, into the place which I deſigned for them. It 
happened to be a very rainy day, and it rained all 


night; and therefore they remained in the new hole 


all that time. In the morning when the rain was 
over, moſt of them went away to repair their old 
habitation 3 but finding it impracticable, by reaſon 
of the ſmell of the powder and brimſtone, which 
kills them, they came back again, and ſettled in 
the place I had appointed for them. They quickly 
grew acquainted with their neighbours, and received 
from them all manner of aſſiſtance out of their holes. 
As for the inſide of their neſt, none but themſelyes 


were concerned in it, according to the inviolable 


laws eſtabliſhed among thoſe animals. 

* AN Ant never goes into any other neſt but her 
own; and if ſhe ſhould venture to do it, ſhe would 
be turned out, and ſeverely puniſhed. I have often 
taken an Ant out of one neſt, to put her into an- 
other; but ſhe quickly came out, being warmly 


purſued by two or three other Ants. I tried the 


ſame experiment ſeveral times with the ſame Ant; 


but at laſt the other Ants grew impatient, and tore 
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her to pieces. I have often frighted ſome ants with 
my fingers, and purſued them as far as another hole, 
ſtopping all the paſſages to prevent their going to 
their own neſt. It was very natural for them to fly into 
the next hole: Many a man would not be ſo cau- 
tious, and would throw himſelf out of the windows, 
or into a well, if he were purſued by aſſaſſins. But 
the Ants I am ſpeaking of, avoided going into any 
other hole but their own, and rather tried all other 
ways of making their eſcape. "They never fled into 
another neſt, but at the laſt extremity ; and ſome- 
times choſe. rather to be taken, as I have often ex- 
perienced. It is therefore an inviolable cuſtom 
among thoſe inſects, not to go into any other hole 
but their own. They don't exerciſe hoſpitality z 
but thev are very ready to help one another out of 
their holes. They put down their loads at the en- 
trance of a neighbouring neſt ; and thoſe that live 
in it carry them in. 
© THEy keep up a fort of a trade among themſelves ; 
and it is not true that thoſe infects are not for lend- 
ing: I know the contrary: They lend their corn; 
they make exchanges; they are always ready to ſerve 
one another; and I can aſſure you, that more time 
and patience would have enabled me to obſerve a 
thouſand things more curious and wonderful than 
what I have mentioned. For inſtance, how they lend 
and recover their loans; whether it be in the ſame 
ee or with uſury; whether they pay the 
{trangers that work for them, &c. I don't think it 
impoſſible to examine all thoſe things ; and it would 
be a great curioſity to know by what maxims they 
govern themſelves: Perhaps ſuch a knowledge might 
be of ſome uſe to us. | | 
Tx are never attacked by any enemies in a 
body, as it is reported of bees : Their only fear pro- 
ceeds from birds, which ſometimes eat their corn 
when they lay it out in the ſun; but they keep it 
under ground, when they are afiaid of thieves. It 
is ſaid that ſome birds cat them: but I never faw 
any inſtance of it. They are alſo infeſted by {ſmall 
worms; but they turn them out, and kill them. I 
© obſerved, 
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quality or fortune. Since they have the ſame improve 
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obſerved, that they puniſhed thoſe Ants, which | 


probably had been wanting to their duty: Nay, 
ſometimes they killed them; which they did in the 
following manner: Three or four Ants fell upon 
one, and pulled her ſeveral ways, until ſhe was 
torn in pieces. Generally fpeaking they live very 
quietly ; from whence | infer taat they have a very 
tevere diſcipline among themſelves, to keep ſo good 


an order; or that they are great lovers of peace, ii 


they have no occaſion for any diſcipline. 


Was there ever a greater union in any common- 


wealth? Every thing is common among them; 
which is not to be ſeen any where elſe. Bees, of 
which we are told ſo many wonderful things, have 
each of them a hole in their hives; their honey is 
their own; every bee minds her own concerns. The 
ſame may be ſaid of all other animals. They fre- 
quently fight, to deprive one another of their por- 
tion. It is not fo with Ants: They have nothing 
of their own : A grain of corn which an Ant carries 
home, is depoſited in a common ſtock : it is not 
deiigned for her own uſe, but for th whole com- 
munity: There is no diſtinction between a private 
and a common intereſt. An Ant never works for 
herſelf, but for the ſociety. | 
* WHATEVER misfortune happens to them, their 
care and induſtry find out a remedy for it; nothing 
diſcourages them. If you deſtroy their neſts, they 
will be repaired in two days. Any body may eaſily 
ſee how difficult it is to drive th.m out of their habt- 
tations, without deſtroying the inhahitan.s; for as 
long as there are any left, they will maintain their 
ground.” 


LVoman of Quality or Fortune, 
V [Guardian, No. 155. ] 


HAV Eoften wondered that learning is not thought 
a proper ingredient in the education of a woman of 
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able minds as the male part of the ſpecies, why ſhould 
they not be cultivated by the ſame method? why 
* ſhould rcafon be left to itſelf in one of the ſexes, and 
be diſcip ined with ſo much care in the other ? 


* THERE are ſome reaſons why learning ſeems more 


z adapted to the female world, than to the male. As in 
the firſt place, becauſe they have more ſpare time upon 
their hands, and lead a more ſedentary life. 'I heir 
cmployments are of a domeſtic nature, and not like 
thoſe of the other ſex, which are often inconſiſtent 
* with ſtudy and contemplation. The excellent lady, 
the lady Ea in the ſpace of one ſummer furniſhed 
a gallery with chairs and couches of her own and her 
: daughters working; and at the ſame time heard all 
Doctor T7t/cn's ſermons twice over. It is always 
b the cuſtom tor one of the young ladies to read, while 
the others are at work; fo that the learning of the 
family is not at all prejudicial to its manufactures, I. 
was mightily pleaſed the other day to find them all 
buſy in preſerving ſeveral fruits of the ſeaſon, with 
Ithe Sparkler in the midit of them, reading over 
The plurality of worlds.” It was very entertaining 
to me to ſee them dividing their ſpeculations between 
jellies and ſtars, and making a ſudden tranſition from 
the ſun to an apricot, or from the Copernican ſyſtem 
to the figure of a cheeſe cake. 

A SECOND reaſon why women ſhould apply them- 
ſelves to uſeful knowledge rather than men, is becauſe 
they have that natural gift of Speech in greater perfec- 
tion. Since they have fo excellent a talent, ſuch a Copia 
Verborum, or plenty of words, *tis pity they ſhould 
not put it to ſome uſe. If the female tongue will be 
in motion, why ſhould it not be ſet to go right? Could 
Bren diſcourſe about the ſpots in the ſun, it might di- 


je the, as 


3 


vert them from publiſhing the faults of their neigh- 
bours: Could they talk of the different aſpects and 
conjunctions of the planets, they need not be at the 
Hage to comment upon oglings and clandeſtine mar- 
riages. In ſhort, were they furniſhed with matters 
pf fact, out of arts and ſciences, it would now and 
then be of great eaſe to their invention. 


THERE 
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THERE is another reaſon why thoſe eſpecially who 
are women of quality, ſhould apply themſelves to let- 
ters, namely becauſe their huſbands are generally 
ſtrangers to them. 

IT is great pity there ſhould be no knowledge in 
a family. For my own part, I am concerned when 
I go into a great houſe, where perhaps there is not a 
{1ngle perſon that can ſpell, unleſs it be by chance the 
butler, or one of the footmen. What a figure is the 
young heir likely to make, who is a dunce both by 
father and mother's {ide ? 

IF we look into the hiſtories of famous women, we 
find many eminent philoſophers of this ſex. Nay, we 
find that ſeveral females have diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in thoſe ſects of philoſophy which ſeem almoſt repug- 
nant to their natures. There have been famous fe- 
male Pythagoreans, notwithſtanding moſt of that phi- 
loſophy conſiſted in keeping a ſecret, and that the 
diſciple was to hold her tongue five years together. I 
need not mention Portia, who was a ſtoick in petti- 
coats: nor Hipparchia, the famous ſhe cynick, who 
arrived at ſuch a perfection in her ſtudies, that ſhe 
converſed with her huſband, or man-planter, in broad 
day-light, and in the open ſtreets. 

LEARNING and knowledge are perfections in us, 
not as we are men, but as we are reaſonable creatures, 
in which orders of beings the female world is upon the 
ſame level with the male. We ought to conſider in 
this particular, not what is the ſex, but what is the 
ſpecies to which they belong. At leaſt I believe every 
one will allow me, that a female philoſopher is not 
ſo abſurd a character and ſo oppoſite to the ſex, as a 
female gameſter; and that it is more irrational for a 
woman to pals away half a dozen hours at cards or 
dice, than in getting up ſtores of uſeful learning. This 
therefore is another reaſon why I would recommend 
the ſtudies of knowledge to the female world, that 
they may not be at a loſs how to employ thoſe hours 
that lie upon their hands, 

I MIGHT alſo add this motive to my fair readers, 
that ſeveral of their ſex, who have improved their minds 
by books and literature, have raiſed themſelves to the 
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higheſt poſts of honour and fortune. A neighbouring 
nation may at this time furniſh us with a very remark- 
able inſtance of this kind ; but I ſhall conclude this 
head with the hiſtory of Athenais, which is a very ſig- 
nal example to my preſent purpoſe. 

TE emperor Theodoſius being about the age of one 
and twenty, and deſigning to take a wife, defired his 
ſiſter Pulcheria and his friend Paulinus to ſearch his 
whole empire for a woman of the moſt exquiſite beau- 
ty and higheſt accompliſhments. In the midſt of this 
ſearch, p a Grecian virgin, accidentally offer- 
ed herſelf. Her father, who was an eminent philoſo- 
pher of Athens, and had bred her up in all the learning 
of that place, at his death left her but a very ſmall por- 
tion, in which alſo ſhe ſuffered great hardſhips from 
the injuſtice of her two brothers. This forced her 
upon a journey to Con/tantinople, where ſhe had a 
relation who repreſented her caſe to Pulcheria in order 
to obtain ſome redreſs from the emperor. By this 
means that religious princeſs became acquainted with 
Athenais, whom ſhe found the moſt beautiful woman 
of her age, and educated under a long courſe of phi- 
loſophy in the ſtricteſt virtue, and moſt unſpotted in- 
nocence. Pulcheria was charmed with her converſa- 
tion, and immediately made her reports to the em- 
peror her brother Theadaſius. The character ſhe gave 
made ſuch an impreſſion on him, that he deſired his 
ſiſter to bring her away immediately to the lodgings 
of his friend Paulinus, where he found her beauty and 
her converſation beyond the higheſt idea he had framed 
of them. His friend Paulinus converted her to chriſ- 
tianity, and gave her the name of Eudoſia; after 
which the emperor publicly eſpouſed her, and en- 
joyed all the happineſs in his marriage which he pro- 
miſed himſelf from ſuch a virtuous and learned bride, 
She not only forgave the injuries which her two bro- 
thers had done her, but raiſed them to great honours ; 
and by ſeveral works of learning, as well as by an 
exemplary life, made herſelf ſo dear to the whole 
empire, that ſhe had many ſtatues erected to her me- 
mory, and is celebrated by the fathers of the church 
as the ornament of her ſex. 


On 
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On CALUMNY. [SpeR, No. 594.] 


ERE all the vexations of life put together, 

we ſhould find that a great part of them pro- 
ceed from thoſe calumnies and reproaches which we 
ſpread abroad concerning one another. 

T HERE is ſcarce a man living who is not, in ſome 
degree, guilty of this offence; though, at the fame 
time, however we treat one another, it muſt be con- 
felled, that we all conſent in ſpeaking ill of the per- 
ſons who are notorious for this practice. It generally 
takes its riſe either from an ill-will to mankind, a pri- 
vate inclination to make ourſelves eſteemed, an oſten- 
tation of wit, a vanity of being thought in the ſecrets 
of the world, or from a deſire of gratifying any of 
theſe diſpoſitions of mind in thoſe perſons with whom 
we converſe. 

THE publiſher of ſcandal is more or leſs odious to 
mankind, and criminal in himſelf, as he is influenced 
by .any one or more of the foregoing motives. But 
whatever may be the occaſion of ſpreading theſe falſe 
reports, he ought to conſider, that the effect of them 
is equally prejudicial and pernicious to the perſon at 
whom they are aimed. The injury is the ſame, though 
the principle from whence it proceeds may be dit- 
ferent. | 

As every one looks upon himſelf with too much in- 
dulgence, when he paſſes a judgment on his own 
thoughts or actions, and as very few would be thought 
guilty of this abominable proceeding, which is ſo 
univerſally practiſed, and at the ſame time ſo uni- 
verſally blamed, I ſhall lay down three rules by which 
I would have a man examine and ſearch into his own 
heart, before he ſtands acquitted to himſelf of that 
evil diſpoſition of mind which I am here mentioning. 

Firſt of all, LET him conſider whether he does not 
take delight in hearing the faults of others. 

\ Secondly, WHETHER he is not too apt to believe 
ſuch little blackening accounts, and more inclined to 
be credulous on the uncharitable than on the good- 


natured fide, | | 
. Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, WHETHER he is not ready to ſpread and 
propagate ſuch reports as tend to the diſreputation of 
another, 

THESE are the ſeveral ſteps by which this vice pro- 
ceeds, and grows up into ſlander and defamation, 

In the firſt place, a man who takes delight in hear- 
ing the faults of others, thews ſuficiently that he has 
a true reliſh of ſcandal, and conſequently, the ſeeds 
of this vice within him. If his mind is gratified with 
hearing reproaches which are caſt on others, he will 
find the fame pleaſure in relating them, and be the 
more apt to do it, as he will naturaliy imagine cvery 
one he converſes with is delighted in the fame man- 
ner with himſelf, A man ſhould endeavour therefore 
to wear out of his mind this criminal curioſity, which 
is perpetually heightened and inflamed by liſtening to 
ſuch ſtories as tend to the difreputation of others. 

Id the ſecond place, a man ſhould conſult his own 
heart, whether he be not apt to believe ſuch little 
blackening accounts, and more inclined to be credu- 
pro on the uncharitable, than on the good-natured 

ide. | 

SUCH a credulity is very vicious in itſelf, and gene- 
rally ariſes from a man's conſciouſneſs of his own ſecret 
corruptions. It is a pretty ſaying of Thales, that 
falſhood is juſt as far diſtant from truth, as the ears are 
from the eyes. By which he would intimate, that a 
wiſe man ſhould not eaſily give credit to the reports of 
actions which he has not ſeen. I ſhall, under this 
head, mention two or three remarkable rules to be ob- 
ſerved by the members of the celebrated Abbey de la 
Trape, as they are publiſhed in a little French book. 

IHR fathers are there ordered, never to give an ear 
to any accounts of baſe and criminal actions ; to turn 
off all ſuch diſcourſe if poſſible ; but in caſe they hear 
any thing of this nature ſo well atteſted that they can- 
not diſbelieve it, they are then to ſuppole, that the 
criminal action may have proceeded from a good in- 
tention in him who is guilty of it. This is, pe: haps, 
carrying charity to an extravagance, but it is certainly 
much more laudable, than to ſuppoſe, as the ill-natured 
part of the world does, that indifferent, and even good. 
| P actions, 
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actions, proceed from bad principles and wrong in- 
tentions, 

In the third place, a man ſhould examine his heart, 
whether he does not find in it a ſecret inclination to 
propagate ſuch reports, as tend to the diſreputation 
of another. 

WHEN the diſeaſe of the mind, which I have hi- 
therto been ſpeaking of, ariſes to this degree of ma- 
lignity, it diſcovers itſelf in its worſt ſymptoms, and 
is in danger of becoming incurable. I need not there- 
fore inſiſt upon the guilt in this laſt particular, which 
every one cannot but diſapprove, who is not void of 
humanity, or even common diſcretion. I ſhall only 
add, that whatever pleaſure any man may take in 
ſpreading whiſpers of this nature, he will find an in- 
finitely greater ſatisfaction in conquering the tempta— 
tion he 1s under, by letting the ſecret die within his 
own breaſt. 
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The active and ſpeculative Parts of Mankind compared. 


[Guardian, No. 130.] 


S the greateſt part of mankind are more affected 
A by things which ſtrike the ſenſes, than by ex- 
cellencies that are to be diſcerned by reaſon and 
thought, they form very erroneous judgments, when 
they compare the one with the other. An eminent 
inſtance of this is, that vulgar notion, that men ad- 
dicted to contemplation are lets uſeful members of ſo- 
ciety than thoſe of a different courſe of life. The 
buſineſs therefore of my preſent paper ſhall be to 
compare the diſtinct merits of the ſpeculative and the 
active parts of mankind. 

THE advantages ariſing from the labours of generals 
and politicians are confined to narrow tracts of the 


earth; and while they vromote the intercit of their 


own country, they leſſen or obſtruct that of other 
nations. Whercas the light and knowledge that ſpring 
from ſpeculation are not limite to any ſingle ſpot, but 
equally diftuſed to the benefit of the whole — 2 
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ſides, for the moſt part, the renown only of men of 
action is tranſmitted to diſtant poſterity, their great 
exploits either dying with themſelves, or ſoon after 
them; whereas ſpeculative men continue to deſerve 
well of the world thouſands of years after they have 
left it. Their merits are propagated with their fame 
which is due to them, but a free gift to thoſe whoſe 
beneficence has not outlived their perſons. 

WrarT benefit do we receive from the renowned 
deeds of Cæſar or Alexander, that we ſhould make them 
the conitant themes of our praiſe ? while the name of 
Pythagoras is more ſparingly celebrated, though it be 
to him that we are indebted for our trade and riches. 
This may ſeem ſtrange to a vulgar reader, but the 
following reflection will make it plain. That philoſo- 
pher invented the forty-ſeventh propoſition of the fit 
book of Euiclid, which is the foundation of trigono— 
metry and conſequi ntly of navigation, upon which 
the commerce of Great Britain depends. 

TRE mathematicks are ſo uſeful and ornamental to 
human life, that the ingenious Sir //7lam Temple ac- 
knowledges in ſome part of his writings, all thoſe ad- 
vantages which diſtinguiſh polite rations from barba- 
rians to be derived from them. But as theſe ſciences 
cultivate the exterior parts of life, there are others of 
a more excellent nature, that endue the heart with ru- 
diments of virtue, and by opening our proſpects, and 
awakening our hopes, produce generous emotions 
and ſublime ſentiments in the foul. 

THe divine ſages of antiquity, who, by tranſmit- 
ting down to us their ſpeculations upon good and evil, 
upon providence, and the dignity and duration of 
thinking beings, have imprinted an idea of moral 
excellence on the minds of men, are moſt eminent 
benefactors to human nature; and, however ovcrlook- 
ed in the loud and thoughtleſs applauſes that are every 
day beſtowed on the flaughterers and diſturbers of 
mankind, yet they will never want the eſteem and 


approbation of the wile and virtuous, 


Tris apology jn behalf of the ſpeculative part of 
mankind, who make uſeful truth the end cf their be- 
ing, and its acquiſition the buſineſs as well as enter- 
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tainment of their lives, ſeems not improper, in order 
to rectity the miſtake of thoſe, who meature merit by 
no1ie and outward appearance, and are too apt to de— 
Yreciate and ridicule men of thought and retirement. 

he raillery and reproaches which are thrown en that 
ſpecies by thoſe who abound in the animal life, would 
incline one to think the worid not ſufficiently con- 
vinced, that whatioever is good or excellent procecds 
from reaſon and reflexion. 

EveN thoſe who only regard truth as ſuch, with- 
out communicating their thoughts, or applying them 
to practice, will ſeem worthy members of the com- 
monwealth, if we compare the innocence and tran- 
quillity with which they paſs their lives, with the 
fraud an! impenitence of other men. But the number 
of thoſe who by abſtracted thoughts become ulclcfs, 
is inconliderabie in refpect of them who are hurtful 
to mankind bv an active and reſtleſs difpoſition. 

As in the diltribution of other things, fo in this 
the wiſdom of providence opp: ars, that men addicted 
to intellectual purſuits, bear a ſmall proportion to thoſe 
who rejoice in exerting the force and activity of the! 
corporcal organs; for operations of the latter ſort are 
Jimited to a narrow extent of time and place, whereas 
thoſe of the mind are permanent and univerſal, Plats 
and Euclid enjoy a fort of immortality upon earth, 
and at this day read lectures to the world. 

Boi if to inform the unJerſtanding, and regulate the 
will, is the molt laſting and diffuſive benefit, there will 
not be foun! ſo uſeful and excellentan inſtitution as that 
of the chriſtian prieſthood, which is now become the 


ſcorn of fools. That a numerous order of men ſhould 
be conſecrated to the ſtudy of the moſt ſublime and be- 


neficial truths,with a deſign to propag te them by their 
diſcourſes and writings, to inform their fellow crea- 
ture> of the being and attributes of the Deity, to poſſeſs 
their minds wit! the ſenſe of a future ſtate, and not 
only to explain the nature of every virtue and moral 
duty, but likewiſe to perſuade mankind to the practice 


of them by the moſt powerful and,engaging motives, ; 


is a thing ſo excellent and neceſlary to the well being 
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of the world, that no body but a modern free-thinker 
could have the forehead or folly to turn it into ridicule. 

THe light in which theſe points ſhould be expoſed 
to the view of one who is prejudiced againſt the names, 
religion, church, prie/t, and the like, is to conſider the 
clergy as ſo many philoſophers, the churches as ſchools, 
and their ſermons as lectures, for the information and 
improvement of the audience. How would the heart 
of Socrates or Tuliy have rejoiced, had they lived in a 
nation, where the law had made provition for philo— 
ſophers, to read lectures of morality and theology 
every ſeventh day, in ſeveral thouſands of ſchools 
erected at the public charge throughout the whole 
country, at which lectures all ranks and ſexes with- 
out diſtinction were obliged to be preſent for the ge- 
neral improvement? And what wicked wretches 
would they think thoſe men who would endeavour to 
defeat the purp {e of ſo divine an inftitution ! 

THE inhabitants of the earth may properly be 
ranged under tlie two general heads of gentlemen and 
mechanics. I bis diſtinction ariſes from the different 
occupations wherein they exert themſelves. The for- 
mer of theſe ſpecies is univerſally acknowledged to be 
more honourable than the other, who are looked upon 
as a bale and inferior order of men. But if the world 
is in the right in this natural judgment, it is not gene- 


rally fo in the diſtribution of particular perſons under 


their reſpective denominations. It is a clear ſettled 
point, that the gentleman ſhould be preferred to the 
mechanic. But who is the gentleman, and who the 
mechanic, wants to be explaincd. 

TRE philoſophers diſtinguiſh two parts in human 
nature; the rational and the animal. Nove, if we at- 
tend to the reaſon of the thing, we {hail find it diff. 
cult to aſſign a more juſt and adequate idea of theſe 
diſtinct ſpecies, than by defining the gentleman to be 
him whoſe occupation lies in the exertion of his ra- 
tional faculties, and the mechanic him who is em- 
ployed in the uſe of his animal parts, or the organic 
parts of his body. | 

THe concurring afſent of the world, in preferring 
gentlemen to mechanics, ſeems founded in that prete- 
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rence which the rational part of our nature is intitled 
to above the animal; when we conſider it in itſelf, as 
it is the ſeat of wiſdom and underſtanding, as it is pure 
and immortal, and as it is that which, of all the known 
works of the creation, bears the brigkteſt impreſs of 
the Deity. 

IT claims the ſame dignity and pre-eminence, if we 
conſider it with reſpect to its object. Mechanical mo- 
tives or operations are confined to a narrow circle of 
low and little things. Wahercas reaſon inquires con— 
cerning the nature of intellectual beings, the great au- 
thor of our exiitence, its end, and the proper methods 
of attaining it. Or, in cafe that noble faculty ſubmit 
itfe]f to nearer objects, it is not, like the organic 
powers, conmnned to a flow and painful manner of ac- 
tion, but ſhiits the ſcencs, and applies itſelf to the 
nol: diſtant objects with incredible eaſe and diſpatch. 
Neither are the operations of the mind, like thoſe of 
the hands, limited to one individual object, but at 
once extended to a whole ſpecies. 

AND as we have ſhewn the intellectual powers to be 
nobler than thoſe of moticn, both in their own nature, 
and in regard to their object, the ſame will ſtill hold if 
we conſider their office. It is the province of the 
former to preſide and direct, of the latter to execute 
and cbey. 'I boſe who apply their hands to the ma- 
terials, appear the immediate - builders of an edifice, 
but the beauty and proportion of it is owing to the 
architect who deſigned the plan in his cloſet. And in 
like manner, whatever there is either in art or nature, 
of uſe or regularity, will be found to proceed from 
the ſuperior principle of reaſon and underſtanding. 
'Thele reflections, how obvious ſoever, do neverthe- 
leſs icem not ſufficiently attended to by thoſe who, 
being at great pains to improve the figure and motions 
of the body, neglect the culture of the mind, 

FRoM the premiſes it follows, that a man may de- 
ſcend from an antient family, wear fine clothes, and 
be maſter of what is commonly called good breeding, 
and yet not merit the name of gentleman. All thoſe 
v-hoie principal accompliſhments conſiſt in the exer- 
tion of the mechanic powers, whether the organ ma 
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uſe of be the eye, the muſcles of the face, the fingers, 
feet, or any other part, are in the eye of realon to be 
eſteemed mechanics. 

I Do therefore, by theſe preſents, declare that all 
men and women, by what title ſoever diſtinguiſhed. 
whoſe occupation it is either to ogle with the eye, flirt 
with the fan, dreſs, cringe, adjuſt the muicles of the 
face, or other parts of the body, are degraded from 
the rank of gentry; which is from this time forward 


appropriated to thoſe who cmploy the talents of the 


mind in the purſuit of knowledge and practice of vir- 
tue, and are content to take their places as they are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by moral and intellectual accompliſhments, 

THe reſt of the human ſpecies come under the ap- 
pellation of mechanics, with this difference, that the 
profeſſed mechanics, who, not pretending to be gen— 
tlemen, contain themſelves within their proper ſphere, 
are neceſſary to the well being of mankind, and con- 
ſequently ſhould be more reſpected in a well-regula- 
ted common-wealth, than thoſe mechanics who make 
a merit of being uſeleſs. 

HavixG hitherto conſidered the human ſpecies as 
diſtinguiſhed into gentlemen and mechanics, I come 
now to treat of the machincs, a fort of beings that have 
the outſide or appearance of men, without being 


really ſuch. The free-thinkers have often declared to 


the world, that they are not actuated by any incorporeal 
being or ſpirit, but that all the operations they exert 
proceed from the colliſion of certain corpuſcles, en- 
dued with proper figures and motions. It 1s now a 
conſiderable time that I have beenthcir proſelyte in this 
point. I am even ſo far convinced that they are in 
the right, that I ſhall attempt proving it to others. 
Tre mind being itſelf inviſible, there is no other 
way to diſcern its exiſtence, than by the effects which 
it produceth. Where deſign, order and ſymmetry are 
viſible in the effects, we conclude the cauſe to be an 
intelligent being: but where nothing of theſe can be 
found, we afcribe the effect to hazard, neceſlity, or 
the like. Now I appeal to any one who is conver- 
fant in the modern productions of our free-thinkers, 
if they do not look 2 like eflects of chance, or 
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at beſt: of mechaniſm, than of a thinking principle, 
and conſequently whether the authors of thoſe rhap- 
ſodies ate not mere machines. 

Tres ſame point is likewiſe evident from their own 
aſſertion, it being plain that no one could miſtake 
thought for motion, who knew what thought was. 
For theſe reaſons I do hereby give it in charge to all 

-briitians, that hereaft-r they ipeak of free-thinkeis 
in the neuter gender, uſing the term zz for him. 
They are to be confidered as Automata, made up of 
bones and muſcles, nerves, arteries and animal ſpi— 
tits; not ſo innocent indeed, but as deſtitute of 
thought and reaſon, as thoſe little machines which 
the excellent author from whom I take the motto of 
this paper has ſo elegantly deſcribed, 


ae te ee ie te ee , le, , et . e, Ye e 
On the Purſuit of Fame. [Spect. N? 255. ] 


HE ſoul, conſidered abſtractly from its paſſions, 
is of a remils and ſedentary nature, {low in its 
refolves, and languiſhing in its executions. The uſe 
therefore of the paſſions is to {tir it up, and to put it 
upon action, to awaken the underſtanding, to enforce 
the will, and to make the whole man more vigorous 
and attentive in the proſecution of his deſigns. As 
this is the end of the paſſions in general, ſo it is par- 
ticularly of ambition, which puſhes the ſoul to ſuch 
actions as are apt to procure honour and reputation 
to the actor. But if we carry our reflexions higher, 
we may diſcover farther ends of Providence in im- 
planting this paſſion in mankind. 

IT was neceſſary for the world, that arts ſhould be 
invented and improved, books written and tranimitted 
to poſterity, nations conquered and civilized : now 
ſince the proper and genuine motives to theſe and the 
like great actions, wouldonly influence virtuous minds; 
there would be but ſmall improvements in the world, 


were there not ſome common principle of action work- 


ing equally with all men. And ſuch a principle is am- 
bition or a deſire of fame, by which great endowments 
are 
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are not ſuffered to lie idle and uſeleſs to the publick, 
and many vicious men over-reached, as it were, and 
engaged contrary to their natural inclinations in a 
glorious and Jaudable courſe of action. For we may 
tarther ob{crve, that men of the greateſt abilities are 
molt fired with ambition; and that on the contrary, 
mean and narrow minds are the leaſt actuatcd by it; 
whether it be that a man's ſenſe of his own incapact- 
ties makes him deſpair of coming at fame, or that he 
has not enough range of thought to look out for any 
good which does not more immediately relate to his 
intereſt or convenience, or that Providence, in the 
very frame of his foul, would not ſubject him to ſuch 
a paſhon as would be ulclets to the world, and a tor- 
ment to himſelf. | 

WERE not this defire of fame very ſtrong, the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining it, and the danger of loſing it 
when obtained, would be {ſufficient to deter a man 
irom ſo vain a purſuit. 

How few are there who are furniſhed with abilities 
ſufficient to recommend their actions to the admira- 
tion of the world, and to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 
the reſt of mankind ? Providence for the moſt part 
ſets us upon a level, and obſerves a kind of proportion 
in its diſpenſations towards us. If it renders us per- 
tect in one accompliſhment, it generally leaves us 
defective in another, and ſeems careful rather of pre- 
ſerving every perſon from being mean and deficient in 
his qualifications, than of making any fingle one 
eminent or extraordinary. 

AND among thoſe who are the moſt richly endowed 
by nature, and accompliſhed by their own induſtry, 
how few are there whole virtues are not obſcured by 
tne ignorance, prejudice or envy of their beholders ? 
Some men cannot diſcern between a noble and a 
mean action. Others are apt to attribute thera to 
ſome falſe end or intention: and others purpoſely miſ- 
repreſent or put a wrong interpretation on them. 

BuT the more to cnforce this conſideration, we 
may obſerve that thoſe are generally moſt unſucceſsful 
in their purſuit after ſame, who are molt defirous of 
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obtaining it, It is Salluſt's remark upon Cato, that 
the lels he coveted glory the more he acquired it. 
MN take an ill- natured pleaſure in croffing our in- 
clinations, and diſappointing us in what our hearts are 
moſt ſet upon. When therefore they have diſcovered 
the paſſionate deſire of fame in the ambitious man, (as 
no temper of mind is more apt to ſhew itſelf) they be- 
come ſparing and reſerved in their commendations, 


they envy him in the ſatisfaction of an applauſe, and 


look on their praiſes rather as a kindneſs done to his 
perſon, than as a tribute paid to his merit. Others 
who are free from this natural perverſeneſs of temper, 
grow wary in their praiſes of one, who ſets too great 
a value on them, leſt they ſhould raiſe him too high 
in his own imagination, and by conſequence remove 
him to a greater diſtance from themſelves. 

Bur farther, this defire of fame naturally betrays 
the ambitious man intoſuch indecencics as are a leſſen- 
ing to his reputation. He is ſtill afraid leſt any of his 
actions ſhould be thrown away in private, left his de- 
ſerts ſhould be concealed from the notice of the world, 
or receive any diſadvantage from the reports which 
others make of them. This often ſets him on empty 
boaſts and oſtentations of himſelf, and betrays him in- 
to vain fantaſtica] recitals of his own performances: 
his diſcourſe generally leans one way, and, whatever 
is the ſubject of it, tends obliquely either to the de- 
tracting from others, or to the extolling of himſelf, 
Vanity is the natural weakneſs of an ambitious man, 


Which expoſes him to the ſecret ſcorn and deriſion of 


thoſe he converſes with, and ruins the character he is 
ſo induſtrious to advance by it, For tho? his actions 
are never ſo glorious, they loſe their luſtre when they 
are drawn at large, and ſet to ſhow by his own hand; 
and as the world is more apt to find fault than to com- 
mend, the boaſt will probably be cenſured when the 
great action that occaſioned it is forgotten. 
Bz5s1DEs, this very deſire of fame is looked on as a 
meanneſs and imperfection in the greateſt character. 
A ſolid and ſubſtantial greatneſs of ſoul looks down 
with a generous neglect on the cenſures and applauſes. 
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of the multitude, and places a man beyond the little 
noiſe and ſtrife of tongues. Accordingly we find in 
ourſelves a ſecret awe and vencration for the character 
of one who moves above us in a regular and illuſtrious 
courſe of virtue, without any regard to our good or 
ill opinions of him, to our reproaches or commenda- 
tions. As on the contrary it is uſual for us, when we 
would take off from the fame and reputation of an ac- 
tion, to aſcribe it to vain glory, and a deſire of fame 
in the actor. Nor is this common judgment and opi- 
nion of mankind ill founded, for certainly it denotes 
no great bravery of mind to be worked up to any no- 
ble action by lo ſelfiſh a motive, and to do that out of 
a defire of fame, which we could not be prompted to 
by a diſintereſted love to mankind, or by a generous 
paſſion for the glory of him that made us, 

Tus is fame a thing difficult to be obtained by all, 
but particularly by thoſe who thirſt after it, fince moſt 
men have ſo much either of il nature, or of warineſs, 
as not to gratify or ſooth the vanity of the ambitious 
man, and ſince this very thirſt after fame naturally 
betrays him into ſuch indecencies as are leſſening to 
his reputation, and is itſelf looked upon as a weak- 
neſs in the greateſt characters. 

In the next place, fame is eaſily loſt, and as difficult 
to be preſerved as it was at firſt to be acquired. But 
this I ſhall make the ſubject of a following paper. 
-k -P l-E. CSC CRE OC RO ONO 


The fame ſubjeft continued. [Spect. N 256.] 


8 HERE are many paſſions and tempers of mind 
which naturally diſpoſe us to depreſs and vilify 
the merit of one riſing in the eſteem of mankind. All 
thoſe who made their entrance into the world with the 
ſame advantages, and were once looked on as his 
equals, are apt to think the fame of his merits a re- 
flexion on their own deſerts; and will therefore take 
care to reproach him with the ſcandal of ſome paſt 
action, or derogate from the worth of the preſent, 
that they may {till keep him on the ſame level with 
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themſelves. The like kind of conſideration often ſtirs 
up the envy of ſuch as were once his ſuperiors, who 
think it a detraction from their merit to ſee another 
get ground upon them and overtake them in the pur- 
1u1ts of glory; and will therefore endeavour to ſink 
his reputation, that they may the better preſerve 
their own. 'I hole who were once his equals envy 
and defame him, becauſe they now ſee him their ſu- 
perior; and thcie who were once his ſuperiots, be- 
cauſe they look upon him as their equal, 

Bu faither, a man whoſe extraordinary reputation 
thus lifts him up to the notice and obſervation of man- 
kind, diaws a multitude of eyes upon him that will 
narrowiy inſpect every part of him, conſider him nice- 
ly in all views, and not be a little pleaſed when they 
have taken him in the worſt and moſt diſadvantageous 
light. There are many who find a pleature in contra— 
dicting the common reports of fame, and in ſpreading 
abroad the weaknefles of an exalted character. "T'hey 
publith their ill- natured diſcoveries with a ſecret pride, 
and applaud themſelves for the ſingularity of their 
judgment, which has ſearched deeper than others, 
detected what the reſt of the world have overlooked, 
and found a flaw in what the generality of mankind 
admires. Others there are who proclaim the errors 
and infirmities of a great man with an inward ſatisfac- 
tion and complacency, if they diſcover none of the 
lite errors and infirmities in themſelves; for while they 
are expoſing another's weakneſſes, they are tacitlyaim- 
ing at their own commendations, who are not ſubject 
to the like infirmities, and are apt to be tranſported 
with a ſecret kind of vanity to ſee themſelves ſuperior 
in ſome reſpects to one of a ſublime and celebrated re- 
putation. Nay, it very often happens, that none are 
more induſtrious in publiſhing the blemiſhes of an ex- 
traordinary reputation, than ſuch as lye open to the 
ſame cen ſures in their own characters, as either hoping 
to excuſe their own defects by the authority of fo high 
an example, or raiſing an imaginary applauſe to them- 
ſelves tor reſembling a perſon of an cxaited reputation, 
tho' in the blameable parts of his character. If all 
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theſe ſecret ſprings of detraCtion fail, yet very often a 
vain oftentation of wit ſets a man on attacking an 
eſtabliſhed name, and ſacrificing it to the mirth and 
laughter of thoſe about him. A ſatire or a libel on 
one of the common ſtamp, never meets with that re— 
ception and approbation among its readers, as what is 
aimed at a perſon vhole merit places him upon an emi- 
nence, and gives him a more conſpicuous figure among 
men. Whether it be that we think it ſhews greater 


art to expoſe and turn to ridicule a man whoſe charac- 


ter ſeems ſo improper a ſubject for it, or that we are 
pleated by ſome implicit kind of revenge to ſee him 
taken down and humbled in his reputation, and in 
ſome meaſure reduced to our own rank, who had ſo 
far raiſed himſelf above us in the reports and opinions 
of mankind. 

THrvus we ſee how many dark and intricate-motives 
there are to detraction and defamation, and how many 
malicious {pies are ſearching into the actions of a great 
man, who is not always the beſt prepared for fo nar- 
row an inſpection. For we may generally obſerve, 
that our admiration of a famous man leſſens upon our 
nearer acquaintance with him; and that we ſeldom 
hear the deſcription of a celebrated perion, without a 
catalogue of ſome notorious weakneſles and infirmities. 
The reaſons may be, becauſe any little ſlip is more 
conſpicuous and obſervable in his conduct than in ano- 
ther's, as it is not of a piece with the reſt of his cha- 
racter, or becauſe it is impoſtible for a man at the fame 
time to be attentive to the more important part of his 
life, and to keep a watchful eye over all the inconſi—- 
derable circumitances of his behaviour and converſa- 
tion; or becauſe, as we have before obſerved, the ſame 
temper of mind which inclines us to a deſire of fame, 
naturally betrays us into ſuch flips and unwarineſſes as 
are not incident to men of a contrary diſpoſition. 

AFTER all it muſt be contefied, that a noble and 
triumphant merit often breaks through and diffipates 
theſc little ſpots and ſullies in its reputation; but if by 
a miſtaken purſuit after fame, or through human infir- 
mity, any falſe ſtep be made in the more momentous 
concerns of lite, the whole ſcheme of — ge- 
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ſigns is broken and diſappointed. The ſmaller ſtains 
and blemiſhes may dic away and diſappear amidft the 
brightneſs that ſurrounds them; but a blot of a deeper 
nature caſts a ſhade on all the other beauties, and dark- 
ens the whole character. How difficult therefore is it 
to preſerve a great name, when he that has acquired 
it is ſo obnox1ous to ſuch little weakneſſes and infirmi- 
ties as are no ſmall diminution to it when diſcovered, 


eſpecially when they are ſo induſtriouſly proclaimed, 


and aggravated by ſuch as were once his ſuperiors or 
equals; by ſuch as would ſet to ſhow their judgment 
or their wit, and by ſuch as are guilty or innocent of 
the ſame ſiips or miſconducts in their own behaviour ? 
Bur were there none of theſe diſpoſitions in others 
to cenſure a famous man, nor any ſuch miſcarriages 
in himſelf, yet would he meet with no ſmall trouble 
in keeping up his reputation in all its height and ſplen- 
dor. There muſt be always a noble train of actions 
to preſerve his fame in life and motion. For when it 
is once at a ſtand, it naturally flags and languiſhes. 
Admiration is a very ſhort-liv'd pathon, that imme- 
diately decays upon growing familiar with its object, 
unleſs it be ſtill fed with freſh diſcoveries, and kept 
alive by a perpetual new ſucceſhon of miracles riſing 
up to its view. And even the greateſt actions of a 
celebrated perſon labour under this diſadvantage, that 
however ſurpriſing and extraordinary they may be, 
they are no more than what are expected from him; 
but on the contrary, if they fall any thing below the 
opinion that is conceived of him, though they might 
dag c the reputation of another, they are a diminution 
to 1s. | 
ONE would think there ſhould be ſomething won- 
derfully pleafing in the poſſeſſion of fame, that, not- 
withſtanding all theſe mortifying conſiderations, can 
engage a man in ſo deſperate a purſuit; and yet if 
we conſider the little happineſs that attends a great 
character, and the multitude of diſquietudes to which 
the deſire of it ſubjects an ambitious mind, one would 
be {till the more ſurpriſed to ſce ſo many reſtleſs can- 
didates for glory. 
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AMBITION raiſes a ſecret tumult in the foul, it in- 
flames the mind, and puts it into a violent hurry of 
thought: it is ſtill reaching after an empty imaginary 
good, that has not in it the power to abate or ſatisfy 
it. Moſt other things we long for can allay the crav- 
ings of their proper ſenſe, and for a while ſet the ap- 
petite at reſt; but fame is a good fo wholly foreign 
to our natures, that we have no faculty in the ſoul 
adapted to it, nor any organ in the body to reliſh it; 
an object of defire placed out of the poſſibility of fru- 
ition. It may indeed fill the mind for a while with 
a giddy kind of pleaſure, but it is ſuch a pleaſure as 
makes a man reſtleſs and uneaſy under it, and which 
does not ſo much ſatisfy the preſent thirſt, as it ex- 
Cites freſh defires, and ſets the ſoul on new enter- 
priſes. For how few ambitious men are there, who have 
got as much fame as they deſire, and whoſe thirſt 
after it has not been as eager in the very height of their 
reputation, as it was before they became known and 
eminent among men? There is not any circumſtance 
in Cæſar's character which gives me a greater idea of 
him, than a ſaying which Cicero tells us he frequently 
made uſe of in private converſation, That he was ſa- 
ti ed with his ſhare of life and fame. Se ſatis vel ad na- 
turam, vel ad gloriam vixiſſe. Many indeed have given 
over their purſuits after fame, but that has proceeded 
either from the diſappointments they have met in it, 
or from their experience of the little pleaſure which 
attends it, or from the better informations or natural 
coldneſs of old age; but ſeldom from a full ſatisfac- 
tion and acquieſcence in their preſent enjoyments of it. 

Nor is fame only unſatisfying in itſelf, but the de- 
fire of it lays us open to many accidental troubles which 
thoſe are free from who have not ſuch a tender regard 
for it. How often is the ambitious man caſt down and 
Gilappointed, if he receives no praiſe where he ex pect- 
ed it? Nay how often is he mortihed with the very 


praiſes he receives, if they do not riſe ſo high as he 
thinks they ought, which they ſeldom do unleſs in- 
creaſed by flattery, ſince few men have ſo good an 
opinion of us as we have of ourſelves? But if the 


ambitious. 
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ambitious man be ſo much grieved even with praiſe 
itſelf, how will he he able to bear up under ſcandal 
and defamation? For the ſame temper of mind which 
makes him delire fame, makes him hate reproach. If 
he can be tranſported with the extraordinary praiſes 
of men, he will be as much dejected by their cenſures, 
How little therefore is the happineſs of an ambitious 
man, who gives every one a dominion over it, who 
thus ſubjects himſelf to the good or ill ſpeeches of 
others, and puts it in the power of every ma'icious 
tongue to tarow him into a fit of meJancholy, and 
deſtroy his natural reſt and repoſe of mind? eſpecially 
when we conſider that the world is more apt to cen- 
fure than applaud, and himſelf fuller of impertections 
than virtues. | - 

WE may farther obſerve, that ſuch a man will be 
more grieved for the loſs of fame, than he could have 
been pleaſed with the enjoyment of it. For tho” the 
preſence of this imaginary good cannot make us hap- 
py, the abſence of it may make us miserable: becauſe 
in the enjoyment of an object we only find that ſhare 
of pleaſure which it is capable of giving us, but in 
the loſs of it we do not proportion our grief to the 
real value it beirs, but to the value our tancies and 
imazinations ſet upon it. 

So inconſiderable is the ſatisfaction that fame brings 
along with it, and fo great the diſquietudes to which 
it makes us liable. The deſire of it ſtirs up many un- 
eaſy motions in the mind, and is rather inflamed than 
ſatished by the preſence of the thing deſired. "The en- 
joyment of it brings very little pleaſure, though the 
loſs or want of it be very ſenſible and afflicting; and 
even this little happineſs is fo very precarious, that it 
wholly depends on the will of others. We are not 
only tortured by the reproaches which are offered us, 
but are diſappointed by the ſilence of men when it is 
unexpected; and humbled even by their prailes, 
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Tyre fame ſulif ect continued, [Snect. No 257, ] 
FI HAT I might not loſe myſelf upon a ſubje of 


ſo great extent 28 that of fame, I have treated 
it in a particular order and method. I have firſt of all 
conſidered the reaſon why providence may have im- 
planted in our minds fuch a principle of action, I have 
in the next place ſhewn from many conſiderations; 
Firſt, that tame is a thing difficul to be obtained, and 
ealtly loſt; Secondly, that it brings the ambitious 
man very little happineſs, bui ſubjects him to much 
unealinefs and ꝗiſiatisfaction. I fh] in the laſt place 
ſhew, that it hinders u from obtaining an end which 
we huve abil:tics to acquire, and which is accompa=- 
nied with tulnels of ſa istaction. 1 need not tell my 
reader, that | mean by this end that happineſs which 
is reſerved for us in another world, which every one 
has abilities to procure, and which will bring along 
with it fulneſs of joy and pleaſures for evermore. 

How the purſuit after fame may hinder us in the 
attainment of this great end, I ſhall leave the reader 
to collect from the three following conſiderations. 

FIRST, Becauſe the ſtrong deſite of fame breeds 
ſeveral vicious habits in the mind. 

SECONDLY, Becauſe many of thoſe actions, which 
are apt to procure fame, are not in their nature con- 
ducive to this our ultimate happineſs. 

TriRDl.y, Becauſe if we ſhould allow the ſame 
actions to be the proper inſtruments, both of ee, 
fame, and of procuring this happineſs, they woul 
nevertheleſs fail in the attainment of this laſt end, if 
they proceeded from a deſire of the firſt. 

THrnzss three propoſitions are ſelf-evident to thoſe 
who are verſed in ſpeculations of morality. For 
which reaſon I ſhall not enlarge upon them, but pro- 
cecd to a point of the fame nature, which may open 
to us a more uncommon held of ſpeculation. 

FRoM what has already been obſerved, I think we 
may have a natural concluſion, that it is the greateſt 
tolly to ſeek the praiſe or approbation of e 
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beſides the Supreme, and that for theſe two reaſons ; 
becauſe no other being can make a right judgment of 
us, and eſteem us according to our merits; and be- 
cauſe we can procure no conſiderable benefit or advan- 
tage from the eſteem and appiobation of any other 
being. 

Is the firſt place, no other being can make a right 
judgment of us, and eſte2n1 us according to our merits, 
Created beings ſee nothing but our outſide, and can 
therefore only frame a judgment of us from our exterior 
actions and behaviour: but how unſit theſe are to give 
us a right notion of each other's periections, may ap- 
pear trom ſeveral confiderations. There are many vir— 
tues, which in their own nature are incapable of any 
outward repreſentation: many filcnc perfections in the 
foul of a good man, which are great ornaments to hu- 
man natuie, but not able to diſcover themſelves to the 
knowledge of others; they are tranſacted in private; 
without noije or ſhow, and are only viſible to the great 
ſearcher of hearts. What actions can expreſs the en- 
tire purity of thought which refines and ſanctifies a 
virtuous man? That ſecret reſt and contentedneſs of 
mind, which gives him a perfect enjoyment of his pre— 
ſent condition; that inward pleaſure and complacency, 
which he feels in doing good; that delight and fatisfac- 
tion which he takes in the proſperity and happineſs of 
another? Theſe and the like virtucs are the hidden 
beauties of a ſoul, the ſecret graces which cannot be 
diſcovered by a mortal eye, but make the ſoul lovely 
and precious in his fight, from whom no ſecrets are 
concealed. Again, there are many vittues which want 
an opportunity of exerting and ſhewing themſelves in 
action. Every virtue requires time and place, a proper 
object and a fit conjuncture of circumſtances, for the 
due exerciſe of it. A ſtate of poverty obſcures all the 
virtues of liberality and munificence. The patience 
and fortitude of a martyr or confeſſor lye concealed in 
the flouriſhing times of Chriſtianity. Some virtues are 
only ſ-en in affliction, and ſome in proſperity : ſome 
in a private, and others in a public capacity. But the 
great Sovereign of the world beholds every perfection 
in its obſcurity, and not only fees what we do, ot 
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what we would do. He views our behaviour in every 
concurrence of affairs, and ſees us engaged in all the 
poſſibilities of action. He diicovers the martyr and 
confeſſor without the trial of flames and tortures, and 
will hereafter intitle many to the reward of actions, 
which they had never the opportunity of performing. 
Another reaſon why men cannot form a right judg- 
ment of us is, becauſe the ſame actions may be aimed 
at different ends, and ariſe from quite contrary prin- 
ciples: Actions are of ſo mixt a nature, and fo full of 
circumſtances, that as men pry into them more or 
lefs, or obſerve ſome parts more than others, they 
take difterent hints, and put contrary interpretations 
on them; ſo that the ſame actions may repreſent a 
man as hypocritical and deſigning to one, which 
make him appear a ſaint or hero to another. He 
therefore who looks upon the foul through its out- 
ward actions, oſten ſees it through a deceittul medium, 
which is apt to diſcolour and pervert the object: ſo 
that on this account alſo, e is the only proper judge 
of our perfections, who does not gueſs at the ſincerity 
of our intentions from the goodneſs of our actions, 
but weighs the goudneſs of our actions by the ſincerity 
of our intentions, 

Bur further; it is impoſſible for outward actions to 
repreſent the perfections of the foul, becauſe they can 
never ſhew the ſtrengthof thoſe principles from whence 


they proceed. They are not adequate expreſſions of 


our virtues, and can only ſhew us what habits are in 
the ſoul, without diſcovering the degree and perfection 
of ſuch habits. They are at beſt but weak reſem- 
blances of our intentions, faint and imperfect copies 
that may acquaint us with a general deſign, but can 
never expreſs the beauty and life of the original. But 
the great Judge of all the earth knows every different 
ſtate and degree of human improvement, from thoſe 
weak ſtirrings and tendencies of the will which have 
not yet formed themſelves into regular purpoſes and 
deſigns, to the laſt entire finiſhing and conſummation 
of a good habit. He beholds the firſt imperfect rudi- 
ments of a virtue in the ſoul, and keeps a watchful 
eye over it in all its progreſs, till it has received every 
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grace it is capable of, and appears in its full beauty 
and perfection. Thus we ſee that none but the Su- 
preme Being can eſteem us according to our proper 
merits, ſince all others mult judge of us from our out- 
ward actions, which can never give them a juſt eſti- 
mate of us, ſince there are many perfections of a man 
which are not capable of appearing in action; many 
which, allowing no natural incapacity of ſhewing 
themſelves, want an opportunity of doing it; or 
ſhould they all meet with an opperiunity of appearing 
by actions, yet thoſe actions may be miſinterpreted, 
and applied to wrong principles; or tho” they plainly 
diſcovere the principles from whence they proceeded, 
they could never ſhew the degree, ſtrengih and per- 
fection of thoſe principles. 

AND as the Supreme Being is the only proper judge 
of our perfections, ſo is he the only fit rewarder of 
them. This is a conſideration that comes home to 
our intereſt, as the oth: r adapts itſelf to our ambition. 
And what could the molt aſpiring, or the moſt ſelfiſh 
man deſire more, were he to form the notion of a 
being to whom he would recommend himſelf. than 
ſuch a knowledge :s can diſcover the leaſt appearance 
of perfection in him, and ſuch a goodneſs as will pro- 
portion a reward to it ? | 7 

LE the ambitious man therefore turn all his deſire 
of fame this way; and that he may propoſe to him- 
ſelf a fame worthy of his ambition, let him conſider 
that if he employs his abilities to the beſt advantage, 
the time will come when the Supreme Governor of the 
world, the great Juilge of mankind, who fees ever 
degree of perfection in others, and poſſeſſes all one 
{ile perfection in himſelf, ſhall proclaim his worth 
before men and angels, and pronounce to him in the 
preſence of the whole creation that beſt and moſt ſig- 
nificant of applauſes, Lell done, thou good and ſaith- 
ful ſervant, enter theu into thy maſter's joy. 
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3 
An Allegory on Ox:'$-5e1.F, [World, N? 198.] 


To Mr. Fitz-AD AM. 
8 IR, 


BEG your advice and aſſiſtance to enable me to 
get rid of one of the molt impertinent companions. 
that ever exiſted, I have tried every art and contri- 
vance in my power to free mylelf from his odious con- 
verſation; the creature will preſs upon my retirement, 
and force himſelf upon me in ſpite of my teeth; though 
the tete a tete is always the moſt ſhocking and unman- 
nerly you can poſſibly conceive, The thing is always 
meddling in my affairs in a manner quite intolerable z 
always ſetting them in ſuch a light, as cannot fail to 
put me out of humour; and teazing me with reflec= 
tions that make me weary of my life, I am ſure I 
could more eaſily bear the ſpiteful tongues of twenty 
witty females at the maſquerade, than the imperti- 
nence of this animal for a quarter of an hour; and 
with concern J find, that the more pains I take to free 
myſelf from him, the more troubleſome he grows. 
Nor do I complain only for my own fake, but for 
the ſakes of almoſt the whole circle of my acquaint- 
ance, as well female as male, who in general are peſter- 
ed in a moſt unreaſonable manner by this ſaucy intru- 
der, whom all are forced to admit, though ſo few care 
for his company, and againſt whoſe preſumption no 
rank or diznity, no quality or proſeſſion, can defend 
them. He will force himſelt into the cloſet, hover 
about the bed, and penetraie through the thickeſt 
darkneſs into the deepeſt receſs; will travel with us 
by ſea and land, and follow the wretch into baniſh- 
ment. In vain does the ſtateſman hug himſelf in the 
ſucceſs of his unjuſt ſchemes, or exult in the gratifi- 
cation of his ambition or revenge; unawed by his 
power, this haughty companion will check his career 
of tranſport, by placing before his eyes the inſtability 
of his fituation, and the conſequences of his actions. 
In vain does the flit or coxcomb, when alone, ende a- 
vour to recollect with pleaſure the bad:nage of the 
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day; the creature will diſturb their molt delightful re- 
veries, and by the magic of his intervention, convert 
all the imaginary agrements into vanity, folly, and loſt 
time. You cannot wonder then that ſo many avoid 
and fly him, and that the panic ſpread by him ſhould 
extend itſelf far and wide; nor can you be much a- 
mazed when I aſſure you, that it is no uncommon 
thing to ſee men of ſenſe and courage fly from him 
without reaſon, and take refuge in thoſe polite reſorts, 


where diſſipation, riot and luxury, ſecure them from 


his viſits, which they only. decline becauſe it is un— 
faſhionable to converſe with bim. It is ſurpriſing 
what pains are continually taken, what contrivances 
have 6s uſed to get rid of this univerſal phantom. 
Some flatter him, ſome bully him, and fume endeavour 
to impoſe upon him; but he never fails to detect their 
frauds, and to reſent them with ſeverity. 

THE beaus and fine gentlemen ſeem to revere and 
adore him, pouring forth libations of ſweet water, and 
offering him the incenſe of perfumes; cloathing him 
in dreſſes, elegant and expenſive as thoſe of our lady 
of Loretto, practiſing every art of heathen or popiſh 


idolatry, even torturing themſelves for his ſake; but 


all with no manner of ſucceſs; for the brute in return 
is as unſociable and diſagreeable to the pretty creatures, 
as the moſt ſavage ſquire, or the molt formal pedant; 
ſo that ſpite of their pretences, they are obliged to 
fly, as a plague, from what they appear moſt to ad- 
mire. I cannot here omit a whimſical circumſtance 
in this paradoxical character, that moſt people are 
reproached with loving him with the greateſt partiality 
and fondneſs, and are greatly delighted to hear him 
praiſed, yet very few ſeek to come to the knowledge 
of him, or cultivate his acquaintance ; nay, the greater 
part try all poſſible means to avoid encountering him. 
OuR modern philoſophers pretend by their ſyſtems 
to have ſilenced him, and by that means to have pre- 
vented his being troubleſome to them or their acquain- 
tance : but how fallacious theſe pretences are, is plain 
from their avoiding all opportunities of being alone 
with him, and the confuſion they expreſs whenever 
by unavoidable neceſſity they are forced to it. Others, 
| | as 
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as he is a known enemy to the modern elegant tables, 
have exerted all the arts of the kitchen againſt him, 
lengthening the feaſt till midnight to keep him off; 
but, like the reckoning, he appears when the banquet 
is over, reproaching the bounteous oft with his pro- 
fuſion, and the pampered gueſt with his wanton ſa— 
tiety : nay, ſo galling are his reprchenſions, and fo 
troubleſome his intruſion, that there have not been 
wanting inſtances, even in high life, of thoſe, who 
not- being able to keep him off otherwiſe, have called 
in to their relief the halter, dagger and piſtol, and fairly 
removed themſelves into another world to get rid of 
him; though certain queer fellows pretend that they 
are bit, and that he has followed them even thither. 

THE fair ſex, though generally favourable to the 
impertinent, are fo rudely attacked by this inſolent in- 
truder, that to keep him off, they have been obliged 
to call in to their aſſiſtance the relief of routs, balls, 
aſſemblies, operas, gardens and cards; and all little 
enough for their protection. He might indeed pre- 
tend to ſome ſhare of their favour, as, like them 
ſelves, he is a ſevere ceniurer of his acquaintance z 
but there is this difference in their management, that 
the ladies are generally fondeſt of fixing their cenſure 
on the innocent, and their adverſary is a judge that 
condemns none but the guilty. The buck and the 
ſot ſeem to be leaſt affected by his importunity; as 
the one, from his natural inſenſibility, can attend to 
nothing, and the other is always aſleep. 

In the city, thoſe of the middling rank converſe 
with him pretty familiarly; and the rich, to whom he 
might on ſome occaſions prove troubleſome, have a 
charm to keep him eff. They place a number of bags, 
full of pieces of u particular metal, cloſe together; or 
in their ſtead, ſome bits of paper inſcribed with certain 
cabaliſtical characters, which, witha Midas-like touch, 
they can tranſmute into gold. By the help of this 
charm, though they do not entirely get rid of him, they 
become quite inſenſible to every thing he can ſuggeſt. 
But as theſe matcrials are not always at hand, or are 
applied to other uſes by the politer part of mankind, 
this magic is not properly underitood or practiſed 5 

the 
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the other end of the town; though it is ſaid that ſome 
particular perſons there had tried it with a proper 
effect. | 

NoTwWITHSTANDING all I have advanced of this 
impertinent viſitor, I cannot help owning that ſome 
have attempted to inſinuate a better opinion of him. 
A certain old gentleman, for recommending his ac- 
quaintance, got the title of a wiſe man; a name at 
preſent but of ſmall conſideration; and J am told that 
there never were but ſeven who were allowed that title. 
There are indeed ſome few perſons of high rank of 
both ſexes, that do vouchſafe to commune with him ; 
but they are ſuch ſort of folks, as are hardly fit to con- 
verſe with any but one another; and very happily, 
one is ſeldom peſtered with them at places of polite 
aſſociation; ſcarce a man among them knowing how 
to make a bet, to drink his third bottle, or that has 
ſpirit to aſpire at the reputation of a bonne fortune. 
The ladies of this claſs are alfo fo unht for the conver- 
ſation of the world, that not one in ten of them knows 
how to play a rubber at Whit, or dares to fit down 
to a party at Bragg. 

I rAvE now, Sir, laid my complaints before you, 
and beg your advice how to get clear of my perplexity, 
My troubleſome companion is, no doubt, too well 
known to you to require the inſertion of his name; 
but as ſome of your readers (particularly females) may 
be ſubject to the frailty of torgetting their moſt inti- 


mate acquaintance, I will inform them, that this 


ghaſtly phantom that intrudes fo impertinently upon 
all ſorts of people, this creature that we ſo ſeldom 
know what to do with, and with ſo heartily to get 
rid of, is no other than ONE's SELF. I am, 


Sir, 
Yours, Ec. 
TimoTHY LOITER. 


——ů net — 
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The SHEPHERD and the PHILOSOPHER. 


EMO E from cities liv'd a Swain, 
Unvex'd with all the cares of gain ; 

His head was filver'd o'er with age, 

And long experience made him ſage; 

In ſummer's heat and winter's cold 


He fed his flock, and penn'd the fold; 


His hours in chearful labour flew, 

Nor envy nor ambition knew z 

His wiſdom and his honeſt fame 

Through all the country rais'd his name. 
A DEEP Philoſopher (whoſe rules 

Of moral life were drawn from ſchools) 

The Shepherd's homely cottage ſought, 

And thus explor'd his reach of thought. 
WHENCE is thy learning? Hath thy toll 

(Yer books conſum'd the midnight- oil! 

Haſt thou old Greece and Rome ſurvey'd, 

And the vaſt ſenſe of Plato weigh'd ? 


Hath Socrates thy ſoul refin'd, 


And haſt thou fathom'd Tully's mind? 

Or, like the wiſe Les thrown 

By various fates on realms unknown, 

Haſt thou through many cities ſtray'd, 

Their cuſtoms, laws, and manners weigh'd ? 
THE Shepherd modeſtly reply'd, 

I ne'er the paths of learning try'd ; 

Nor have I roam'd in foreign parts 

To read mankind, their laws and arts; 

For man is practis'd in diſguiſe, 

He cheats the moſt diſcerning eyes : 

Who by that ſearch ſhall wiſer grow, 

When we ourſelves can never know ? 

"The little knowledge I have gain'd, 

Was all from ſimple nature drain'd ; 

Hence my life's maxims took their riſe, 

Hence grew my . hate to vice. 
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THe daily labours of the bee 
Awake my ſoul to induſtry. 
Who can obſerve the careful ant, 
And not provide for future want ? 
My dog (the rruſtieſt of his kind) 
With gratitude inflames my mind: 
I mark his true, his faithful way, 
And in my ſervice copy Tray. 
In conſtancy and nuptial love, 
J learn my duty from the dove. 
The hen, who from the chilly air, 
With pious wings protects her care 
And every fowl that-flies at large, 
Inſtructs me in a parent's charge. 
FROM nature too I take my rule, 
To ſhun contempt and ridicule. 
I never with important air 
In converſation over-bear. 
Can grave and formal paſs for wiſe, 
When men the ſolemn owl deſpiſe ? 
My tongue within my lips | rein; 
For who talks much mult talk in vain, 
We from the wordy torrent fly: 
Who liſtens to the chatt'ring pye ? 
Nor would I, with felonious ſlight, 
By ſtealth invade my neighbour's right. 
Rapacious animals we hate : | 
Kites, hawks, and wolves deſerve their fate, 
Do not we juſt abhorrence find 
Againſt the toad and ſerpent kind : 
But envy, calumny, and ſpite, 
Bear ſtronger venom in their bite. 
Thus every object of creation 
Can furniſh hints to contemplation z 
And from the moſt minute and mean 
A virtuous mind can morals glean. 
Tx fame is juſt, the ſage replies 
Thy virtue proves thee ung wiſe. 
Pride often guides the author's pen, 
Books as affected are as men: 


But 
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But he who ſtudies nature's laws, 

From certain truth his maxims draws ; 
And thoſe without our ſchools, ſuffice 
To make men moral, good, and wilc. 


Fo Vat 


Yr ge” | A et ef Af 
A AE AR CRANK 


The COUNTRYMAN and JUPITER. 
| {Gar.} 


To MyYSELF. 


H AVE you a friend (look round and ſpy) 
So fond, ſo ptepoſſeſs'd as I? 
Your faults, ſo obvious to mankind, 
My partial eyes could never find. 
When, by the breath of fortune blown, 
Your airy caſtles were o'erthrown ; 
Have I been over prone to blame, 
Or mortify'd your hours with ſhame ? 
Was I &er known to damp your ſpirit, 
Or twit you with the want of merit ? 
*T is not ſo ſtrange that fortune's frown 
Still perſeveres to keep you down. 
Look round, and ſee what others do; 
Would you be rich and honeſt too ? 
Have you (like thoſe ſhe rais'd to place) 
Been opportunely mean and baſe ? 
Have you (as times requir'd) reſign'd 
Truth, honour, virtue, peace of mind? 
If theſe are ſcruples, give her o'er ; 
Write, practiſe morals, and be poor. 
THE gifts of fortune truly rate, 
Then tell me what would mend your ſtate. 
If happineſs on wealth were built, 
Rich rogues might comfort find in guilt, 
As grows the miſer's hoarded ſtore, 
His fears, his wants increaſe the more. 
THINK, Gay, (what ne'er may be the caſe) 
Should fortune take you into grace, 
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Would that your happineſs augment ? 
What can ſhe give beyond content ? 

SUPPOSE yourſelf a wealthy heir, 
With a vaſt annual income 4 3 
In all the affluence you poſſeſs, 

You might not feel one care the leſs. 
Might you not then (like others find) 
With change of fortune, change of mind ? 
Perhaps, profuſe beyond all rule, 

You might ſtart out a glaring fool; 

Your luxury might break all bounds : 
Plate, table, horſes, ſtewards, hounds, 
Might ſwell your debts : then luſt of play 
No regal income can defray. 

Sunk is all credit, writs aſſail, 

And doom your future life to jail. 

Or were you dignify'd with pow'r, 
Would that avert one penſive hour: 
You might give avarice its ſwing, 
Defraud a nation, blind a king : 

Then from the hirelings in your cauſe, 
Though daily fed with falſe applauſe, 
Could it a real joy impart ? 
Great guilt knew never joy at heart. 
Is happineſs your point in view ? 

I mean th' intrinſic and the true) 

he nor in camps or courts reſides, 
Nor in the 24 cottage hides; 
Yet found alike in ev'ry ſphere; 
Who finds content, will find her there. 

O'ERSPENT with toil beneath the ſhade, 
A peaſant reſted on his ſpade. 

Goop gods! he cries, tis hard to bear 
This load of life from year to year. 
Soon as the morning ſtreaks the ſkies, 
Induſtrious labour bids me riſe; 
With ſweat I earn my homely fare, 

And ev'ry day renews my care. 

Jo vx heard the diſcontented ſtrain, 


And thus rebuk'd the murm'ring ſwain. 
| SPEAK 
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SPEAK out your wants then, honeſt friend: 

Unjuſt complaints the gods offend. 

If you repine at partial fate, 

Inſtruct me what could mend your ſtate. 
Mankind in every ſtation ſee, 

What wiſh you ? tell me what you'd be, 

So ſaid, upborne upon a cloud, 

The clown ſurvey'd the anxious croud, 

YoN face of care, ſays ove behold, 

His bulky bags are fill'd with gold. 
See with what joy he counts it o'er ! 
That ſum to day hath ſwell'd his ſtore. 

WERE I that man, (the Peaſant cry'd) 
What bleſſing could I aſk beſide ? 

Hol p, ſays the Gop; firſt learn to know 
True happineſs from outward ſhow, 
This optic glaſs of intuition 
Here, take it, view his true condition. 

He look'd, and ſaw the miſer's breaſt, 

A troubled ocean, ne'er at reſt ; 

Want ever ſtares him in the face, 

And fear anticipates diſgrace: 

With conſcious guilt he ſaw him ſtart; 
Extortion gnaws his throbbing heart; 
And never, or in thought or dream, 
His breaſt admits one happy gleam. 

May Feve, he cries, reject my pray'r, 
And guard my life from guilt and care. 

My ſoul abhors that wretch's fate, 

O keep me in my humble ſtate |! 

But ſee amidit a gawdy crowd, 

Yon miniſter ſo gay and proud 

On him what happineſs attends, 

Who thus rewards his grateful friends! 
Firſt take the glaſs, the God replies; 
Man views the world with partial eyes. 

Goop gods! exclaims the ſtartled wight, 
Defend me from this hideous fight ! 
Corruption, with corroſive ſmart, 

Lies cank'ring on his guilty heart : 
3 I ſee 


/ 
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I fee him, with polluted hand, 
3 the contagion o'er the land. 
ow av'rice with inſatiate jaws, 
Now rapine with her harpy claws, 
His boſom tears. His conſcious breaſt 
Groans with a load of crimes oppceſt, 
See him, mad and drunk with power 
S tand tott'ring on ambition's tower. 
Sometimes, in ſpeeches vain and proud, 
His boaſts inſult the nether crowd; 
Now, ſeiz'd with giddineſs and fear, 
He trembles leſt his fall is near. 
Was cver wretch like this, he cries ! 
Such miſery in ſuch diſguiſe ! 
The change, O Jove, I diſavow; 
Still be my lot the ſpade and plough. 
Hz next, confirm'd by ſpeculation, 
Rejects the lawyer's occupation; 
Fer he the ſtateſman ſeem'd in part, 
And bore fimilitude of heart. 
Nor did the ſoldier's trade inflame 
His hopes with thirſt of ſpoil and fame: 
Ihe miſeries of war he mourn'd ; 
Whole nations into deſarts turn'd. 
By theſe have laws and rights been brav'dz 
By theſe was free-born man inſlav'd: 
| When battles and invaſion ceaſe, 
| Why ſwarm they in the lands of peace? 
| Such change (ſays he) may I decline; 
"The ſcythe and civil arms be mine 
Thus, weighing life in each condition, 
The clown withdrew his raſh petition. 
WHEN thus the God: How mortals err | 
If you ttue happineſs prefer, 
Tis to no rank of life confin'd, 
But dwells in ev'ry honeſt mind. 
Be juſtice then your ſole purſuit ; 
Plant virtue, and content's the fruit, 
Sd Jove, to gratify the clown, 
Where firſt he found him ſet him down. 


The 
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The PACK-HORSE and the CARRIER. 
[GAx. J 


To A VTOUNGNOBLEMAN. 


E GIN, my Lord, in early youth, 
To ſufter, nay, encourage truth : 
And blame me not for diſreſpect, 
If II the flatt'rer's ſtyle reject ; 
With that by menial tongues ſupply'd, 
You're daily cocker'd up in pride, 
THe tree's diftinguiſh'd by the fruit, 
Be virtue then your firſt purſuit : 
vet your great anceſtors in view, 
Like them deſerve the title too ; 
Like them ignoble actions ſcorn : 
Let virtue prove you greatly born. 
THroven with leſs plate their ſide-board ſhone, 
Their conſcience always was their own; 
"They ne'er at levees meanly fawn'd, 
Nor was their honour yearly pawn'd ; 
Their hands, by no corruption ſtain'd, 
The miniſterial bribe diſdain'd; 
They ſerv'd the crown with loyal zeal, 
et jealous of the publick weal; 
They ſtood the bulwark of our laws, 
And wore at heart their country's cauſe; 
By neither place or penſion bought, 
They ſpoke and voted as they thought. 
Thus did your ſires adorn their ſeat; 
And ſuch alone are truly great. 
Ir you the paths of learning light, 
You're but a dunce in ſtronger light: 
In foremoſt rank, the coward, plac'd, 
Is more conſpicuouſly diſgrac'd, 
If you to ſerve a paltry end, 
To knaviſh jobs can condeſcend, 
We pay you the contempt that's due; 
In that you have precedence too. 
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Whence had you this illuſtrious name ? 
From virtue and unblemiſh'd fame. 
By birth the name alone deſcends ; 
Your honour on yourſelf depends, 
Think not your coronet can hide 
Aſſuming ignorance and pride. 
Learning by ſtudy mult be won, 

*T was ne'er entail'd from ſon to ſon, 
Superior worth your rank requires 
For that mankind reveres your fires ; 
If you degenerate from your race, 
Their merits heighten your diſgrace. 


A CARRIER, ev'ry night and morn, 
Would ſee his horſes eat their corn. 
This ſunk the hoſtler's vails, *tis true; 
But then his horſes had their due. 
Were we ſo cautious in all caſes, 
Small gain would riſe from greater places. 

THE manger now had all its meaſure ; 

He heard the grinding teeth with pleaſuce ; 
When all at once confuſton rung; 

They ſnorted, juſtled, bit, and flung. 

A pack horſe turn'd his head aſide, 
Foaming, his eye balls ſwell'd with pride. 

Goop gods! (ſays he) how hard's my lot! 
Is then my high deſcent forgot ? 
Reduc'd to drudg'ry and diſgrace, 

A life unworthy of my race) 

Tuſt I too bear the vile attacks 
Of ragged ſcrubs, and vulgar hacks? 
See ſcurvy Roan, that brute ill-bred, 
Dares from the manger thruſt my head ! 
Shall I, who boaſt a noble line, 
On offals of theſe creatures dine ? 
Kick'd by old Baal ſo mean a foe ! 
My honour ſuffers by the blow. 
Newmarket ſpeaks my grandſirc's fame, 
All jockeys {till revere his name: 
"There yearly are his triumphs told, 
There all his maſſy plates enroll'd. 
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Whene'er led forth upon the plain, 
You ſaw him with a liv'ry train; 
Returning too with laurels crown'd, 
You heard the drums and trumpets ſound, 
Let it then, Sir, be underſtood, 
Reſpect's my due, for I have blood. 
N fool (the Carrier cry'd) 

Reſpect was never paid to pride. 
Know, *'twas the giddy wilful heart 

_ Reduc'd thee to this ſlaviſh part. 
Did not thy headſtrong youth diſdain 
To learn the conduct of the rein ? 
Thus coxcombs, blind to real merit, 
In vitious frolics fancy ſpirit. 
What is't to me by whom begot ? 
Thou reſtiff, pert, conceited-ſot. 
Your fires I reverence ; *tis their due: 
But worthleſs fool, what's that to you ? 
Aſk all the Carriers on the road, 
They'll ſay thy keeping's ill beſtow'd. 
Then vaunt no more thy noble race, 
That neither mends thy ſtrength or pace, 
What profits me thy boaſt of blood ? 
An aſs hath more intrinſic good. 
By outward ſhew let's not be cheated : 
An aſs ſhould like an aſs be treated. 


The YOUTH and the PHILOSOPHER. 


A FABLE. [ Whitehead. 


A Grecian vouth, of talents rare, 
Whom Plato's philoſophic care 

Had form'd for virtue's nobler view, 

By precept and example too, | 

Would often boait his matchleſs ſkill. 

'To curb the ſteed and guide the wheel, 

And as he paſs'd the gazing throng 
Wich graceful caſe, and ſmack'd the thong, 
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Whence had you this illuſtrious name ? 
From virtue and unblemiſh'd fame. 
By birth the name alone deſcends ; 
Your honour on yourſelf depends, 
Think not your coronet can hide 
Aſſuming ignorance and pride. 
Learning by ſtudy mult be won, 

*I' was ne'er entail'd from ſon to ſon, 
Superior worth your rank requires; 
For that mankind reveres your ſires; 
If you degenerate from your race, 
Their merits heighten your diſgrace. 


A CARRIER, ev'ry night and morn, 
Would ſee his horſes eat their corn. 
This ſunk the hoſtler's vails, *tis true; 
But then his horſes had their due. 
Were we fo cautious in all caſes, 
Small gain would riſe from greater places. 

IHE manger now had all its meaſure; 

He heard the grinding teeth with pleaſure ; 
When all at once confuſton rung; 

They ſnorted, juſtled, bit, and flung. 

A pack horſe turn'd his head aſide, 
Foaming, his eye balls ſwell'd with pride. 

Goop gods! (ſays he) how hard's my lot! 
Is then my high deſcent forgot ? 
Reduc'd to drudg'ry and diſgrace, 

A life unworthy of my race) 

Tuſt I too bear the vile attacks 
Of ragged ſcrubs, and vulgar hacks? 
dee ſcurvy Roan, that brute ill-bred, 
Dares from the manger thruſt my head ! 
Shall I, Mho boaſt a noble line, 
On offals of theſe creatures dine: 
Kick'd by old Baal! ſo mean a foe |! 
My honour ſuffers by the blow. 
Newmarket ſpeaks my grandſire's fame, 
All jockeys {till revere his name : 
There yearly are his triumphs told, 
There all his maſſy plates enroll'd. 
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Whene'er led forth upon the plain, 
You ſaw him with a liv'ty train; 
Returning too with laurels crown'd, 
You heard the drums and trumpets ſound, 
Let it then, Sir, be underſtood, 
Reſpect's my due, for I have blood. 

V ain-glorious fool (the Carrier cry'd) 
Reſpect was never paid to pride. 
Know, *twas the giddy wilful heart 
Reduc'd thee to this ſlaviſh part. 
Did not thy headſtrong youth diſdain 
To learn the conduct of the rein? 
Thus coxcombs, blind to real merit, 
In vitious frolics fancy ſpirit. 
What is't to me by whom begot ? 
Thou reſtiff, pert, conceited-ſot. 
Your fires I reverence ; 'tis their due: 
But worthleſs fool, what's that to you ? 
Aſk all the Carriers on the road, 
They'll ſay thy keeping's ill beſtow'd. 
Then vaunt no more thy noble race, 
That neither mends thy ſtrength or pace, 
What profits me thy boaſt of blood? 
An aſs hath more intrinſic good. 
By outward ſhew let's not be cheated : 
An aſs ſhould like an aſs be treated. 


The YOUTH and the PHILOSOPHER. 


A FABLE. [Whitehead ] 


1 A Grecian youth, of talents rare, 
| | Whom Plato's philoſophic care 
4 Had form'd for virtue's nobler view, 
q 


By precept and example too, 

Would often boait his matchleſs ſkill, 

To curb the ſteed and guide the wheel. 

1 And as he paſs'd the gazing throng 

ö Wich graceful caſe, and ſmack'd the thong, 
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The ideot wonder they expreſs'd 

Was praiſe and tranſport to his breaſt. 

Ar length quite vain, he needs would ſhew 

His maſter what his art cou'd do; 

And bade his ſlaves the chariot lead 

'To Academus' ſacred ſhade, 

The trembling grove confeſs'd its fright, 

The wood-nymphs ſtartled at the fight, 

The Muſes dropt the learned lyre, 

And to their inmoſt ſhades retire ! 

HowE'ER the youth with forward air 

Bows to the ſage, and mounts the car. 

The laſh reſounds, the courſers ſpring, 

'The chariot marks the rolling ring, 

And gath'ring crouds with eager eyes, 

And ſhouts purſue him as he Res. 

TRIUMPHANT to the goal return'd 

With nobler thirſt his boſom burn'd ; 

And now along th' indented plain 

The ſelf-ſame track he marks again, 

Purſues with care the nice defign, 

Nor ever deviates from the line. 

AMAZEMENT ſeiz'd the circling croud, 

The youths with emulation glow'd, 

Ev'n bearded ſages hail'd the boy, | 

And all but Plato gaz'd with joy. | 

For he deep-judging ſage, beheld | 

With pain the triumphs of the field ; 

And when the charioteer drew nigh, 

And, fluſh'd with hope, had caught his eye, 
Alas! unhappy youth, he cry'd, | > 

Expect no praiſe from me (and figh'd) | 

With indignation I ſurvey 

Such ſkill and judgment thrown away, 

"The time profuſely ſquander'd there R 

On vulgar arts beneath thy care, 1 

If well employ'd, at lefs expence, | 

Had taught thee honour, virtue, ſenſe, Y 

And rais'd thee from a coachman's fate 4 

To govern men, and guide the ſtate. 4 


; 
1 


Await alike th' inevitable hour. 
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AnELEGY written in a COUNTRY CHUR C 
YARD, (Grey. ] 


HE Curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind flowly or the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkneſs and to me. 
Now fades the glimmering landſcape on the fight, 
And all the air a ſolemn ſtillneſs holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his drony flight, 
And drowſy tinklings Jull the diſtant folds ; 
Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow'r 
Themmopeing ow] does to the moon complain 
Of ſuch, as wand'ring near her ſecret bow'r, 
Moleſt her ancient, ſolitary reign, 
Beneath thoſe rugged elms, that yew-tree's ſhade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mould'ring heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet fleep. | 
The breezy call of incenſe breathing Morn, | 
The ſwallow twitt'ring from the ſtraw-built ſhed, 
The cock's ſhrill clarion, or the ecchoing horn, 
No more ſhall rouſe them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth ſhall burn, 


Or buſy houfewife ply her ev'ning care: 

No children run to liſp their ſire's return, 

Or climb his knees the envied kiſs to ſhare, 

Oft did the harveſt to their ſickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the ſtubborn glebe has broke; 

How jocund did they drive their team afield! 

How bow'd the woods beneath their ſturdy ſtroke ! | 
Let not Ambition mock their uſeful toi], | 1 
Their homely joys and deſtiny obſcure ; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a diſdainful ſmile, 
The ſhort and ſimple annals of the poor. 
The boaſt of heraldry, the pomp of pow'r, | 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e'er gave, 


The paths of glory —_ to the grave, 


Nor 
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Nor you, ye Proud, impute to Theſe the fault, 
If Mem'ry o'er the Tomb no Trophies raiſe, 
Where thro? the long-drawn iſle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem ſwells the note of praiſe. 
Can ſtoried urn or animated buſt 

Back to its manſion call the fleeting breath ? 

Can Honour's voice provoke the ſilent duit, 

Or Flatt'ry ſooth the dull cold ear of Death? 
Perhaps in this negleCted ſpot is laid | 
Some heart once pregnant with celeſtial fire; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have ſway'd, 
Or wak'd to extaſy the living lyre. 

But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the ſpoils of time did ne'er unroll ; 
Chill Penury repreſs'd their noble rage, | 
And froze the genial current of the toul. 

Full many a gem of pureſt ray ſerene, 

The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is born to bluſh unſeen, 

And waſte its ſweetneſs on the deſert air. 
Some village Hampden, that with dauntleſs breaſt 
"The little Tyrant of his fields withſtood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may reſt, 
Some Cromwell guiltleſs of his country's blood, 
'T'v applauſe of dict ning ſenates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to deſpiſe, 

To ſcatter plenty o'er a ſmiling land, 

And read their hiſt'ry in a nation's eyes 

Their lot forbad : nor circumſcrib'd alone 

Their growing virtues, but their crimes confin'd ; 
Forbad to wade through viughter to a throne, 
And ſhut the gates of mercy on mankind, 

"The ſtruggling pangs of conſcious truth to hide, 
Jo quench the jules of ingenuous ſhame, 

Or heap the ſhrine of Luxury and Pride 

With incenſe kindled at the Muſe's flame. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble ſtrife, 
Their ſober wiſhes never learn'd to ſtray ; 

Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 

They kept the noiſeleſs tenor of their way. 
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Yet ev'n theſe bones from inſult to protect 

Some frail memorial {till erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhimes and ſhapeleſs ſculpture deck'd, 

Implores the paſſing tribute of a figh. 

Their name, their years, ſpelt by th' unletter'd Muſe, 

The place of fame and elegy ſupply : 

And many a holy text around ſhe ſtrews, 

That teach the ruſtic moraliſt to dye. 

For who to dumb Forgetfulneſs a prey, 

This pleaſing anxious being e'er reſign'd, 

Left the warm precincts of the chearful day, 

Nor caſt one longing ling'ring look behind? 

On ſome fond breaſt the parting ſoul relies, 

Some pious drops the cloling eye requires ; 

Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 

Ev'n in our Aſhes live their wonted Fires. 

For thee, who mindful of th* unhonour'd Dead 

Doſt in theſe lines their artleſs tale relate; 

If Chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 

Some kindred Spirit ſhall inquire thy fate, 

Haply ſome hoary-headed Swain may ſay, 

© Oft have we ſeen him at the peep of dawn 

© Bruſhing with haſty ſteps the dews away 

© 'To meet the ſun upon the upland lawn. 

© 'There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 

© That wreathes its old fantaſtic roots ſo high, 

His liſtleſs length at noon tide would he ſtretch, 

And pore upon the brook that babbies by. 

© Hard by yon wood, now ſmiling as in ſcorn, 

© Mutt'ring his wayward fancies he wou'd rove 

© Now drooping, woeful wan, like one forlorn, 

© Or craz'd with care, or crois'd in hopeleſs love. 

One morn I miſs'd him on the cuſtom'd hill; 

© Along the heath and near his fav'rite tree, 

© Another came; nor yet beſide the rill, 

© Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he, 

The next with dirges due in ſaid array 

* Slow through the church-way path we ſaw him born, 

© Approach and read (for thou canſt read) the lay, 

© Graved on the ſtone beneath yon aged thorn. _ 
0 
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The EPITAPH. 


HER E reſts his head upon the lap of Earth, 

A Youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown, 
Fair Science frown'd not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy mark#d him for her own. 
Large was his bounty, and his ſoul ſincere, 
Heaw'n did a recompence as largely ſend : 
He gave to Mis'ry all he had, a tear, : 
He gain'd from How's (*twas all he wiſh'd) a friend. 
No farther ſeek his merits to diſcloſe, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, 
(There they alike in trembling hope repoſe) 
The boſem of his Father and his God. 


— — — — 


The Story of PAL EMO N and LAVINIA. 
| [Thomſon's Autumn. ] 


'T HE lovely young Lavinia once had friends; | 
And fortune ſmil'd, deceitful, on her birth, j 
For in her helpleſs years depriv'd of all, | 
Of every ſtay, ſave Innocence and HEAVEN, 
She with her widow'd mother, feeble, old, | 
And poor, liv'd in a cottage, far retir'd 
Among the. windings of a woody vale c 
By ſolitude and deep ſurrounding ſhades, 
But more by baſhful modeſty, conceal'd. | 
"Together thus they ſhun'd the cruel ſcorn | 
W hich virtue, ſunk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy paſſion and low-minded pride : 
Almoſt on Nature's common bounty fed; 
Like the gay birds that ſung them to repoſe, 
Content, and careleſs of to-morrow's fare. 
Her form was freſher than the morning roſe, 
When the dew wets its leaves; unſtain'd and pure, } 
As is the lily, or the mountain ſnow. . 


The modeſt virtues mingled in her eyes, 1 


Their 


Still on the ground dejected, darting all 
* 
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Their humid beams into the blooming flowers : 

Or when the mournful tale her mother told, 

Of what her faithleſs fortune promis'd once, 

Thrill'd in her thought, they, like the dewy ſtar 

Of evening, ſhone in tears. A native grace 

Sat fair proportion'd on her poliſh'd limbs, 

Veil'd in a fimple robe, their beſt attire, 

Beyond the pomp of dreſs : for lovelineſs 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

But is when unadorn'd adorn'd the moſt, 

Thoughtleſs of beauty, ſhe was beauty's ſelf, 

Recluſe amid the cloſe-embowering woods. 

As in the hollow breaſt of Appenine, 

Beneath the ſhelter of encircling hills, 

A myrtle riſes, far from human eye, 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild; 

So flouriſh'd blooming, and unfeen by all, 

The ſweet Lavinia; till, at length, compell'd 

By ſtrong Neceflity's ſupreme command, 

With ſmiling patience in her looks, ſhe went 

To glean Palemor's fields. The pride of ſwains 

Palemon was, the generous and the rich; 

Who led the rural life in all its joy 

And elegance, ſuch as Arcadian ſong 

Tranſmits from antient uncorrupted times; 

When tyrant cuſtom had not ſhackled man, 

But free to follow Nature was the mode. 

He then, his fancy with autumnal ſcenes 

Amuſing, chanc'd beſides his reaper-train 

To walk, when poor Lavinia drew his eye 

Unconſcious of her power, and turning quick 

With unaffected bluſhes from his gaze: 

He ſaw her charming, but he ſaw not half 

The charms her down-caft modeſty conceal'd, 

That very moment love and chaſte deſire 

Sprung in his boſom, to himſelf unknown; 

For ſtill the world prevail'd, and its dread laugh, 

Which ſcarce the frm philoſopher can ſcorn, 

Should his heart own a gleaner in the field, 

And thus in ſecret to his ſoul he ſigh'd. 
„What pity ! that ſo delicate a form, 
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„ By beauty kindled, where enlivening ſenſe 
4 And more than vulgar goodneſs ſeem to dwell, 
Should be devoted to the rude embrace 
«© Of ſome indecent clown! She looks, methinks, 
Of old Acaſto's line; and to my mind 
« Recalls that patron of my happy life, 
«© From whom my liberal fortune took its riſe ; 
Nou to the duſt gone down; his houſes, lands, 
And once fair ſpreading family diſſolv'd. 
*«« *Tis ſaid that in ſome lone obſcure retreat, 
«© Urg'd by remembrance ſad, and decent pride, 
& Far from thoſe ſcenes which knew their better days, 
« His aged widow and his daughter live, 
«© Whom yet my fruitleſs ſearch could never find. 
Romantic wiſh ! would this the daughter were! 
WHEN, ſtrict enquiry, from herſelf he found 
She was the ſame, the daughter of his friend, 
Of bountiful Acaſto; who can ſpeak | 
The mingled paſſions that ſurpriz'd his heart, 
And thro' his nerves in ſhivering tranſports ran? 
Then blaz'd his ſmother'd frame, avow'd, and bold; 
And as he view'd her, ardent, o'er and o'er, 
Love, gratitude, and pity wept at once. 
Confus'd and frighten'd at his ſudden tears, 
Her riſing beauties fluſh'd a higher bloom, 
As thus Palemon, paſſionate and juſt, 
Pour'd out the pious rapture of his ſoul. 

* AND art thou then Acaſto's dear remains? 
„She whom my reſtleſs gratitude has ſought, 
«« So long in vain? O yes! the very ſame, 
The ſoftened image of my noble friend, 
% Alive, his every feature, every look, 
« More elegantly touch'd. Sweeter than ſpring ! 
Thou ſole ſurviving bloſſom from the root 
That nouriſh'd up my fortune! Say, ay where, 
4 In what ſequeſter'd deſart, haſt thou drawn 
« 'The kindeſt aſpect of delighted heaven? 
Into ſuch beauty ſpread, and blown ſo fair 
4 'Tho' poverty's cold wind, and cruſhing rain, 
*© Beat keen, and heavy on thy tender years ? 
O let me now, into a richer foil, 
| « 'I ranſplant 
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« Tranſplant thee ſafe! whereverna] ſuns and ſhowers, 
«© Diffuſe their warmeſt, largeſt influence; 

And of my garden be the pride, and joy! 

« II] it befits thee, oh it ill befits 

« Acaſto's daughter, his whoſe open ſtores, 

© 'Tho' vaſt, were little to his ampler heart, 
„The father of a country, thus to pick, 
The very refuſe of thoſe barveft- elde 

Which from his bounteous friendſhip I enjoy. 
„Then throw that ſhameful pittance from thy hand, 
© gRut ill apply'd to ſuch a rugged taſk; 

The fields, the maſter, all, my fair, are thine; 
& If to the various bleſſings which thy houſe 
Has on me laviſn'd, thou wilt add that bliſs, 
That deareſt bliſs, the power of bleiling thee !” 

HERE ceas'd the youth : yet ſtill his ſpeaking eye 

Expreſs'd the ſacred triumph of his ſou], 

With conſcious virtue, gratitude, and love, 

Above the vulgar joy divinely rais'd. 

Nor waited he reply. Won by the charm 

Of goodneſs irreſiſtible, and all 

In ſweet diſorder loſt, ſhe bluſh'd conſent. 

The news immediate to her mother brought, 
While, pierc'd with anxious thought, ſhe pin'd away, 
The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate; | 
Amaz'd and ſcarce believing what ſhe heard, 

oy ſeiz'd her wither'd veins, and one bright gleam 

t ſetting life ſhone on her evening-hours : 

Not leſs enraptur'd than the happy pair; 
Who flouriſh'd long in tender bliſs, and rear'd 
A numerous offspring, lovely like themſelves, 
And good, the grace of all the country round. 


77 
ö VIRGIL's Tomb, [Dodſley's Collect. Vol. IV.] 


| Cams, great bard, to gaze upon thy ſhrine, 
And o'er thy relicks wait th” inſpiring Nine: 

For ſure, I ſaid, where Maro's aſhes ſleep, 

The weeping Muſes muſt their vigils keep: 


Still 
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Still o'er their fav'rite's monument they mourn, 


And with poetic trophies grace his urn: 


Have placed the ſhield and martial trumpet here; 
The ſhepherd's pipe and rural honours there: 
Fancy had deck'd the conſecrated ground, 

And ſcatter'd never- fading roſes round. 

And now my bold romantic thought aſpires 

To hear the echo of celeſtial lyres; 

Then catch ſome ſound to bear delighted home, 
And boaſt 1 learnt the verſe at Virgil's tomb: 


Or ſtretch'd beneath thy myrtle's tragrant ſhade, 


With dreams extatic hov'ring o'er my head, 
See forms auguſt, and laurel'd ghoſt aſcend, 


And with thyſelf, perhaps, the long proceſſion end. 


I cAME— but ſoon the phantoms difſappear'd ; 
Far other ſcenes, than wanton Hope had rear'd 
No faery rites, no fun'ral pomp I found ; 

No trophied walls with wreaths of laurel round: 
A mean unhonour'd ruin faintly ſhow'd 

The ſpot where once thy mauſoleum ſtood : 
Hardly the torm remain'd: a nodding dome 
O'e:grown with moſs is now all / zrg:7's tomb. 
*T was ſuch a ſcene as gave a kind relief 

To memory, in ſweetly-penſive grief: 
Gloomy, unpleaſing images it wrought ; 

No muſing, ſoft complacency of thought: 

For Time had canker'd all, and worn away 
Ev'n the laſt, mournful graces of decay: 
Oblivion, hateful goddeſs, ſate before, 

And cover'd with her duſky wings the door: 
No filver harps I heard, no Mufc's voice. 

But birds obſcene in horrid notes rejoice : 
Fancy recoil'd, and with his tinſel train 
Forſook the chearleſs ſcene; no more remain 
The warm ambitious hopes of airy youth ; 
Severe Reflection came, and frowning Truth: 
Away each glitt'ring gay idea fled, 

And bade a melancholy train ſucceed, 

That form'd, or ſeem'd to form, a mournſul call 
In feeble echoes mutt'ring round the wall. 

SEEK not the Muſes here? th' affrighted maids 
Have fled Parthenope's polluted ſhades :; 
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Her happy ſhores, the ſeats of joy and eaſe, 
Their fav'rite manſions once, no longer pleaſe : 


No longer, as of old, in tranſport loſt, 


The fiſters rove along th' enchanted coaſt ; 


They turn with horror from each much-lov'd ſtream, 


And loath the fields that were their darling theme: 

The tuneful names themſelves once fondly gave 

To ev'ry ſwelling hill, and molly cave, 

So pl-afing then, are only heard with ſighs; 

And each ſad echo bids their ſorrow rife. 
YET Nature ſmiles, as when their Virgil ſung, 

Ner 'midſt a fairer ſcene his lyre was ſtrung : 

Still bloom the ſweets of his elyſtum here, 

And the fame charms in ev'ry grove appear. 

But ah] in vain indulgent ſuns prevail; 

Heaith and delight in ev'ry balmy gale 

Are wafted now in vain : ſmall comfort bring 

To weeping eyes the beauties of th- ſpring. 

To groaning ſlaves thoſe fiagrant meads belong, 

Where Tully dictated, and Maro ſung. 

Long ſince, alas! thoſe golden days are flown, 

When here each Science wore its proper crown; 

Pale Tyranny has laid their altars low, 

And rent the lautel from the Muſe's brow : 

What wonder then 'midſt ſuch a ſcene to ſee 

The Arts expire with bleeding Liberty? 

Penſive and ſad, each fair angelic form 

Droops, like the wearied dove beneath a ſtorm z 

Far other views the poet's thought engage, 

Than the warm glories of th' Auguſtan age. 

Can mis'ry bid th' imagination glow ? 

Or genius brighten 'midſt domeſtic woe? 

To ſee deſponding wretches round him pine, 

Horace ha wept beneath the Alban vine. 

Sad fits the bard amidſt his country's tears, 

And ſighs, regardleſs of the wreath he wears. 


Did ever Want and Famine ſweetly ſing ? 
The fetter'd hand uncouthly ftrikes the ſtring. 


Lo! ſtern Oppreſſion lifts her iron rod, 
And ruin waits th' imperious harpy's nod: 
Black Deſolation, and deſtructive War, 
Riſe at the ſignal, and attend her car. 
From 
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From the dire pomp th' affrighted ſhepherd flies, 
And leaves his flock the rav'nous ſoldier's prize. 
Where now are all the nymphs that bleſt the plains ? 
Where, the full chorus of contented ſwains ? 

'The ſongs of love, of liberty and peace, 

Are heard no more; the dance and tabor ceaſe : 

To the ſoft oaten pipe, and paſt'ral reed, 

'The din of arms, and clarion's blaſt ſucceed : 

Dire ſhapes appear in ev'ry op'ning glade ; 

And Furies howl where once the Muſes {tray'd. 

Is this the queen of realms, for arts renown'd ? 
This captive maid, that weeps upon the ground! 
Alas! how chang'd !—dejected and forlorn | 
The miſtreſs of the world become the ſcorn | 
Around ſtand Rapin, Horror and Deſpair ; 

And Ign'rance, dark-ally of barb'rous War : 

She, at th' uſurping Vandall's dread command, 
Diſplays her gloomy banner o'er the land: 

Beneath its chilling ſhade neglected lies | 
Each ſiſter Art; and unlamented dies. | 
Lo! Sculpture lets her uſeleſs chiſſel fall; | 
While on ſome ruin'd temple's broken wall 
Sad Architecture fits : and ſees with ſhame 
Miſ-ſhapen piles uſurp her injur'd name: 
Muſic and Verſe, unhappy twins! belong 

To antique Maſque, and weak unmanly Song: 
The gath'ring deluge ſwells on ev'ry fide, 

And monkiſh Superſtition ſwells the tide. Ry ye 
By the reſiſtleſs torrent overborn | 
Floats ev'ry virtue from its baſis torn : 

Fair Learning droops, the ſick'ning Arts decay; 


And ev'ry laurel fades, and ev'ry bay. 1 
All is confus'd, no traces now are ſeen 8 
To ſhew what wretched Italy has been. If 


THvs once Veſuvius, crown'd with circling wood, 
Parthenope, thy beauteous neighbour ſtood : 
Perpetual Spring cloath'd the Pie mountain's ſide ; 
And what is now thy terror, was thy pride. 

Sudden th' impriſon'd flames burſt forth; and laid i 
On ſmoaky heaps each ſhrieking Dryad's ſhade 1 | 
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Now deep in aſhes finks the myrtle bow'r, 


O'er beds of flow'rs ſulphureous torrents roar ; 
And exil'd demi-gods their ruin'd ſeats deplore. 


SONG for RANELAGH. By Mr. Whitehead. 


E belles, and ye flirts, and ye pert little things, 
Who trip in this frolickſome round. 

Pray tell me from whence this indecency ſprings, 
'The ſexes at once to confound : 

What means the cock'd hat, and the maſculine air, 
With each motion deſign'd to perplex ? 

Bright eyes were intended to languiſh, not ſtare, 
And ſoftneſs the teſt 1 ſex. 


The girl who on beauty depends for ſupport, 
May call ev'ry art to her aid: 

The boſom diſplay'd, and the petticoat ſhort, 
Are ſamples ſhe gives of her trade. 

But you, on whom Fortune indulgently ſmiles, 
And whom Pride has preſerv'd from the ſnare; 

Should ſlily attack us, with coyneſs and wiles, 
Not with open and inſolent air. 


The Venus whoſe ſtatue delights all mankind, 
Shrinks modgitly back from the view, 

And kindly ſhou'd ſeem by the artiſt deſignd 
To ſerve as a model for you. 

Then learn with her beauties to copy her air, 
Nor venture too much to reveal; 

Our fancies will paint what you cover with care, 
And double each eb * conceal. 


The bluſhes of Morn, and the mildneſs of May, 


Are charms which no art can procure ; 


Oh ! be but yourſelves, and our homage we pay, 


And your empire is ſolid and ſure. 


| But if Amazon-like you attack your gallants, 


Aud put us in fear of our lives, 
You may do very well for ſiſters and aunts, 
But believe me, you'll never be wives. 
ELEGY. 
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Deſcribing the foro of an ingenuous mind on the me- 
lancholy event of a licentious amour. 


(Shenſtone. ] 


* RY mourns my friend ! why weeps his down- 
caſt eye? 


That eye where mirth, where fancy us'd to ſhine ? 
Thy chearful meads reprove that ſwelling ſigh ; 
Spring ne'er enamel'd fairer meads than thine. 


Art thou not lodg'd in fortune's warm embrace ? 
Wert thou not form'd by nature's partial care? 
Bleſt in thy ſong, and bleſt in ev'ry grace 
That wins the friend, or that enchants the fair? 


Damon, ſaid he, thy partial praiſe reſtrain; 
Not Damon's friendſhip can my peace reſtore; 
Alas ! his very praiſe awakes my pain, 
And my poor wounded boſom bleeds the more. 


For oh! that nature on my birth had frown'd ! 
Or fortune fix'd me to ſome lowly cell! 

Then had my boſom *ſcap'd this fatal wound, 
Nor had I bid theſe vernal ſweets, farewel. 


But led by fortune's hand, her darling child, 
My youth her vain licentious bliſs admir'd ; 

In fortune's train the ſyren Flatt'ry ſmiꝶd, 
And raſhly hallow'd all her queen inſpir'd, 


Of folly ſtudious, ev'n of vices vain, 
Ah vices ! gilded by the rich and gay! 
I chas'd the guileleſs daughters of the plain, 
Nor dropt the chace, till IE SSV was my prey. 


Poor artleſs maid | to ſtain thy ſpotleſs name, 
Expence, and art, and toil, united ſtrove ; 

To lure a breaſt that felt the pureſt flame, 
Suſtain'd by virtue, but betray'd by love. 


School'd in the ſcience of love's mazy wiles, 

I cloath'd each feature with affected ſcorn ; 

I ſpoke of jealous doubts, and fickle ſmiles, 
And, feigning, left her anxious and forlorn. 
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Then while the fancy'd rage alarm'd her care, 
Warm to deny, and zealous to diſprove ; 

I bade my words the wonted ſoftneſs wear, 
And ſeiz'd the minute of returning love. 
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To thee, my Damon, dare paint the reſt ? 
Will yet thy love a candid ear incline ? 
Aſſur'd that virtue, by misfortune preſt, 
Feels not the ſharpneſs of a pang like mine. 


Nine envious moon's matur'd her growing ſhame ; 
Ere while to flaunt it in the face of day; © 

When ſcorn'd of virtue, ſtigmatiz'd by fame, 
Low at my feet deſponding IESss v lay. 


„ HENRY, ſhe ſaid, by thy dear form ſubdu'd, 
See the ſad reliques of a nymph undone! 
I find, I find this riſing ſob renew'd : 


I ſigh in ſhades, and ſicken at the ſun. 


Amid the dreary gloom of night, I cry, 

When will the morn's once pleaſing ſcenes return? 
Yet what can morn's returning ray ſupply, 

But foes that triumph, or but friends that mourn ! 


Alas ! no more that joyous morn appears 
That led the tranquil hours of ſpotleſs fame; 
For I have ſteep d a father's couch in tears, 


And ting'd a mother's glowing cheek with ſhame. 


The vocal birds that raiſe their matin ſtrain, 
The ſportive lambs, increaſe my penſive moan z 
All ſeem to chaſe me from the chearful plain, 
And talk of truth and innocence alone. 


If thro' the garden's flow'ry tribes I ſtray, 
W here bloom the jaſmins that could once allure, 
7 not to find delight in us, they ſay, 
or we are ſpotleſs, IS SSV; we are pure. 


Ys 
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Ye flow'rs ! that well reproach a nymph ſo frail, 
Say, could ye with my virgin fame compare ? 

The brighteſt bud that ſcents the vernal gale 
Was not ſo fragrant, and was not ſo fair. 


Now the grave old alarm the gentler young; 
And all my fame's abhorr'd contagion flee ; 

Trembles each lip, and faulters every tongue, 
That bids the morn propitious ſmile on me. 


Thus for your ſake I ſhun each hwman eye; 
I bid the ſweets of blooming youth adieu; 
To die I languiſh, but I dread to die, 


Leſt my ſad fate ſhou'd nouriſh pangs for you. 


Raiſe me from earth; the pains of want remove, 
And let me filent ſeek ſome friendly ſhore, 
There only, baniſh'd from the form 1 
My weeping virtue ſhall relapſe no more. 


Be but my friend ; I aſk no dearer name ; 
Be ſuch the meed of ſome more artful fair; 
Nor could it heal my peace, or chace my ſhame, 
That pity gave, what love refus'd to ſhare. 


Force not my tongue to aſk its ſcanty bread z 
Nor hurl thy Jessy to the vulgar crew; 

Not ſuch the parent's board at which J fed! 
Not ſuch the precept from his lips I drew ! 


Haply, when age has ſilver'd o'er my Hair, 
Malice may learn to ſcorn ſo mean a ſpoil z 
Envy may flight a face no longer fair; 
And pity, welcome, to my native ſoil.” 


She ſpoke—nor was I born of ſavage race; 
Nor could theſe hands a niggard boon aſſign; 
| Grateful ſhe claſp'd me in a laſt embrace, 
10 And vow'd to waſte her life in pray'rs for mine. 


I I ſaw her foot the lofty bark aſcend ; 
| I ſaw her breaſt with every paſſion heave ; 
J left Her torn from every earthly friend; 
Oh! my hard boſom, which could bear to leave! 


Brief 


＋ | 
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Brief let me be; the fatal ſtorm aroſe; 
The billows rag'd ; the pilot's art was vain 
O er the tall mail the circling ſurges cloſe ; 
My J=zs8Y—£oats upon the wat'ry plain! 


And - ſee my youth's impetuous fircs decay; 
deck not to {op reflection's bitter tear; 

But warn the frolic, and inſtruct the gay, 
From Jxss r floating on her wat'ry bier! 


A Paſtoral BALLAD, in Four Parts. Written 743. 
' [Shenſtone.] 


Arbuſia humileſgue myricæ. ViRkeo, 


LABSENSCE. 


E ſhepherds fo chearful and gay, 
Whoſe flocks never careleſsly roam; 

Should Corypor's happen to ſtray, 

Oh! call the poor wanderers home, 
Allow me to muſe and to ſigh, 

Nor talk of the change that ye find; 
None once was {o watch:ul as I: 

l have left my dear PHYLL1s behind, 


Now I know what it is, to have ſtrove 
With the torture of doubt and deſire ; 
What it is, to admire and to love, 
And to leave her we love and admire. 
Ah lead forth my flock in the morn, 
And the damps of each ev'ning repel ; 
Alas! I am faint and torlorn : 
I have bade my dear PHYLL1s farewel. 


Since PHYLLI1S vouchſaf'd me © louk, 
I never once dreamt of my vine; 
May I loſe both my pipe ane my crook, 
If I knew of a kid that was mine. 
I priz'd ev'ry hour that wen! by, 
Beyond all that had plca:'d me before; 
But now they arc paſt, and 1 iigh; 
And I grieve that 1 prove them 10 more. 


But 
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But why do I languiſh in vain ? 

Why wander thus penſively here? 
Oh! why did I come from the plain, 

Where ] fed on the ſmiles of my dear? 
They tell me, my favourite maid, 

The pride of that valley, is flown ; 
Alas! where with her I have ſtray'd, 

I could wander with pleaſure, alone. 


When forc'd the fair nymph to forego, 
What anguiſh I felt at my heart ! 
Yet | thought— but it might not be ſfo— 
"T'was with pain that ſhe ſaw me depart. 
She gaz'd, as | ſlowly withdrew ; 
My path I could hardly diſcern ; 
So ſweetly ſhe bade me adieu, 
I thought that ſhe bade me return. 


The pilgrim that journeys all day 
To viſit ſome far-liſtant ſh ine, 
If he bear but a relique away, 
Is happy, nor heard to repine. 
Thus widely remov'd from the fair, 
Where my vows, my devotion, 1 owe, 
Soft hope is the relique I bear, 
And my ſolace wherever I go. 


HI. HOPE. 


Y banks they are furniſh'd with bees, 

I Whoſe murmur invites one to ſleep 
My grottos are ſhaded with trees, 

And my hills are white-over with ſheep. 
I ſeldom have met with a loſs, 

Such health do my fountains beſtow ; 
My fountains all border'd with moſs, 

Where the hare-bells and violets grow. 


Not a-pine in my grove is there ſeen, 

But with tendrils of woodbine is bound : 
Not a beech's more beautiful green, 

But a ſweet-briar entwines it around, 


Not 


ot 
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Not my fields, in the prime of the year, 
More charms than my catcle unfold ; 

Not a brook that is limpid and clear, 
But it glitters with fiſhes of g Id. 


Ore would think ſhe might like to retire 
To the bow'r | have about d to rear; 
Nat a ſhiub that | heard her admire, 
Bu | haſted and planted it there. 
Oh how ſudden the jeſſamine ſtrove 
With the lilac to render it gay! 
Already 1 calls for my love, 
To prune the wild branches away. 


From the plains, from the woodlands and groves, 
What ſtrains of wild melody flow ? 
How the nightinga:es warble their loves 
From thickets of roſes that blow | 
And when her bright form ſhall appear, 
Each bird ſhall harmoniouſly join 
In a concert ſo ſoft and fo clear, 
As — ſhe may not be fond to reſign, 


T have found out a gift for my fair; 
I have found where the wood-pigeons breed : 


But let me that plunder forbear, 


She will fay 'twas a barbarous deed, 
For he ne'er could be true, ſhe aver'd, 
Who could rob a poor bird of its young : 
And I lov'd her the more, when I heard 
Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue, 


T have heard her with ſweetneſs unfold 
How that pity was due to—a dove: 

That it ever attended the bold, 
And ſhe call'd it the ſiſter of love. 

But her words ſuch a pleaſure convey, 
So much I her accents adore, 

Let her ſpeak, and whatever ſhe ſay, 
Methinks I ſhould love her the more. 


Can a boſom ſo gentle remain 
Unmov'd, when her CoRyYDon ſighs ! 
Will a nymph that is fond of the plain, 
Theſe plains and this valley deſpiſe ? 
R 2 Dear 
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Dear regions of ſilence and ſhade ! 
Soft icenes of contentment and eaſe ! 
Where I could have pleaſingly ſtray'd, 
If aught, in her abſence could pleate. 


But where does my PHYLL1DA ſtray ? 
Aud where are her grots and her bow'rs ? 
Are the groves and the valleys as gay, 
And the ſhepherds as gentle as ours ? 
The groves may perhaps be as fair, 
And the face ot the valleys as fine; 
The ſwains may in manners compare, 
But their love is not equal to mine. 


I, SOLLICHEDDE: 


HY will you my paſſion reprove ? 
Wny erm it a iolly to grieve ? 
Ere I ſhew you the charms of my love, 
She is fairer than you can believe. 
With her mien ſhe enamours the brave; 
With her wit ſhe engages the free; 
With her modeity pleaſes the grave; 
She is ev'ry way pleaſing to me. 


O you that have been of her train, 
Come and join in my amorous Jays; 
I couid hy down my lite for the ſwain, 
That will ling but a ſong in her praiſe. 
When hc. ling-, may the nymphs of the town 
Come tronping, and liſten the while 


Nay on him let not PHYLLIDA frown ; 


But I cannot allow her to ſmile. 


For when PARIDEL tries in the dance 
Any favour with PHYLLIs to find, 
O how, with one trivial elance, 

Might the ruin the peace of my mind! 
In ringlets he drefies his hair, 

And his crook is be- ſtudded around; 
And his pipe ob may Payr.iis beware, 

Of a magic there is in the ſound. 

7 Tis 
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*Tis his with mock paſſion to glow z 
"Tis his in ſmooth tales to unfold, 
How her face is as brig'1t as the ſnow, 
And her boſom, be ſure, is as cold. 
How the nightingales labour the ftrain, 
With the notes of his charmer to vie; 
How they v: ary their accents in vain, 
Repine at her triumphs, and die.” 


To the grove or the garden he ſtrays, 
And pillages every ſweet ; 

Then, ſulting the wreath to his lays, 

le throws it at PY LIs's feet. 

an On PEYLLIs, he whitps rs, more fair, 
More ſweet than the jeſſamin's flow'r ! 

What are pinks, in a morn, to compare ? | 
What is eglantine, - aſter a ſhow's ? 


Then the lilly no longer is white; 

T ben the roſe is det 'r1v'd of its bloom; 
"Then the violets die ak def! aht, 

And the wood-bines give up their perfume.“ 
Thus glide the ſoft numbers along, 

And ke fancies no ſhepherd his Peer 3 

»—— et | never ſhould envy the ſong 
Were not PHYLLIs to lend it an ear. 


Let his crook be with . bound, 
90 PHYLLIS the tiophy d eſpiſe; 
Let his forchead with Reals be crown'd, jt 
So they thine not in PEYLLI1S's eyes. | 
The language that flows from the heart 
Js a ſtranger to PARIDEL's tongue 
— Yet miy the beware of his art, | 
Or ſure I mult cavy the ſong. 


IV. DISAPPOINTMENT. 


E ſhepherds give ear to my lay, 
And take no more heed of my 1 : 


Td — 


* 


r 


They have nothing to du. but to ſtray k 
] have nothing to do, but to werp. 
Yet do not my folly reprove 

She was fair - and my paſſin begun; 


Eel ˙ .A. 


She ſmil'd - and I covid not bat love; 
She is faithleſs- and l am undone. 
R 3 
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Perhaps I was void of all thought; 
Perhaps it was plain to foreſee, 
That a nymph ſo compleat would be ſought 
Ly a {wain more engaging than me. 
1! love ev'ry hope can infpire : 
it baniſhes wiſdom the while; 
And the lip of the nymph we admire 
Seems ior ever adorn'd with a ſmile, 


She is faithleſs, and I am undone; 

Ye that witneſs the woes I endure, 
Jet reaſon inſtruct you to ſhun 

What it cannot inſtruct you to cure, 
Deware how ye loiter in vain 

Amid nymphs of an higher degree: 
It is not for me to explain 


How fair, and how fickle they be. 


Alas! from the day that we met, 
W hat hope of an end to my woes ? 
When I cannot endure to forget 
The glance that undid my repoſe. 
Yet time may diminiſh tbe pain : 
The flow'r, and the ſhrub, and the tree, 
Which I rear'd for her pleaſure in vain, 
In time may have comfort for me, 


The ſweets of a dew-ſprinkled roſe, 
The ſound of a murmuring ſtream, 
The peace which from ſolitude flows, 
Henceforth ſhall be CoxypoNn's theme. 
High tranſports are ſhewn to the fight, 
But we are not to find them our own 
Fate never beſtow'd ſuch delight, 
As I with my PHYLLIs had known. 


O ye woods, ſpread your branches apace 
To your deepeſt receſſes I fly; 

1 would hide with the beaſts of the chace ; 
I would vaniſh from every eye. 

Yet my reed ſhall reſound thro” the grove 
With the ſame ſad complaint it begun; 

How ſhe ſmil'd, and I could not but love; 

Was faithleſs, and I am undone ! 


VIRTUE 
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VIRTUE alzne cenſtitutes HAPPINESS. _ 
[Ess Ax on Man, Ep. IV.] 


W HAT nothing earthly gives or can deſtrov. 
Theſoul'scalm ſun-ſhine, and the heartfelt joy, 
Is Virtue's prize: a better would you fix ? 
Then give humility a coach and ſix, 
Juſtice a conqu'ror's ſword, or truth a gon, 
r public ſpirit its great cure, a crown. 
Weak, fooliſh man! will heav'n reward us there. 
With the fame traſh mad mortals with for here? 
The boy and man an individual makes, 
Yet ſigh'ſt thou now for apples and for cakes ? 
Go, like the Indian, in another life 
Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife? 
As well as dream ſuch trifles are aſſign'd, 
As toys and empires, for a god-like mind. 
Rewards, that either would to virtue bring 
No joy, or be deſtructive of the thing: 
How oft by theſe at ſixty are undone 
The virtues of a ſaint at twenty-one | 
To whom can riches give repute or truſt, 
Content, or pleaſure, but the good and juſt ? 
Judges and ſenates have been bought for gold, 
Iſteem and love were never to be fold. 
Oh fool! to think Gop hates the worthy mind, 
The lover and the love of human kind, ; 
Whoſe life is healthful, and whoſe conſcience clear, 
Becauſe he wants a thouſand pounds a year. 
HonouR and ſhame from no condition riſe ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in men has ſome ſmall difffrence made, 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocade ; 
The cobler apron'd, and the parſon gown'd, 
The frier hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 
„ What differ more (you cry) than crown and cowl?” 
T'l] tell you, friend; A wiſe man and a fool; 
You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, 
Or, cobler-like, the parſon will be drunk, | 
Worth makes the man, and want of it, the fellow 
The reſt is all but leather or prunella. 


R 4 STUCK 
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STUCK o'er with titles and hung round with ſtrings, 
That thou may'ſt be by kings, or whores of kings, 
Bouſt the pure blood of an illuſtrious race, 

In qui-t low from Lucrece to Lucrece : 

But by vour fathers worth if your's you rate, 

Count die thoſe only who were good and great. 

Go! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 

Has crept thro? ſcoundrels ever ſince the flood, 

(:n! and pretend your family is young; 

Nur ewn, your fathers have been fools ſo long. 
What can ennoble fots, or ſlaves, or cowards ? 
Ales! not all the blood of all the Howanns. 

Lock rext on greatneſs; ſay where greatneſs lies. 
© Where but among the heroes and the wiſe?“ 
Heroes are much the ſame, the point's agreed, 

From ZZacodania's madman to the Shed; 
The whole ſtrange purpoſe of their lives, to find 
Or make an enemy of all mankind ! 
Not oe locks backward, onward {t1}] he goes, 
Yet n-'er looks forward further than his noſe. 
No leſs alike the politic and wiſe 
All fly flow things, with circumſpective eyes: 
Men in their looſe unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themſelves are wile, but others weak. 
But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat; 
is phraſe ahſurd to call a villain great: 
Who, wickedly is wite, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, ſmiles in exile or in chains, 
Tie good Aurelius let him reign or diced 
Like Secrates, that man is great indeed. 

VHAT's Fame! a fancy'd life in others breath, 
A thing beyond us, ev'n before our dcath. 

uſt what you hear, you have, and what's unknown 

"Che ſame (my Lord) if 7109's or your own. 

All that we fecl of it begins and ends 

In the ſmall circle of our foes or friends; 

Jo all befide as much an empty ſhade 

An Eugene living, as a Cæſar dead | 

Alike or when, or where, thev ſhone, or ſhine, 

Or on the Rubicon, or on the Nine. Kue 
wits 
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A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod; 
An honeſt men's the nobleſt work of Gon. 
Fame but from death a villain's name can ſave, 
As juſtice tears his body from the grave; 
When what t oblivion better were reftgn'd, 
Is hung on high, to poiſon half mankind. 
All {ume is torcien, but of true deſert ; 
Pleys round the head, but comes not to the heart: 
One iolt-aperocving hour whole years out-weighs 
Of tiypid fraters, and of loud huzzas 
And mote true joy Aarcellus exil'd feels, 
Than Ceſar with a ſenate at his heels. 
N paits ſuperior what advantage lies? 
Tell (tor You can) whit is it to be wiſe? 
is but to know how little can be known: 
Fo ee all oc hers faults and feel our own : 
Condemn's in bus'nets or in arts to drudge, 
Without a ſecond, or without a judge: 
Truths would you teach, or ſave a ſinking land! 
All fear, none aid you, and f-w underſtand, 
Painful preheminence ! yourſelf to view 
Above life's veeakneſs, and its comtorts too. 
BRING then theſe bleitings to a ſtrict account 
Make fair deductions; fre to what they mount: 
How much of other each is ſure to coſt ; 
How each for other oft is wholly loſt; 
How inconſiſtent greater goods with theie 
How ſometimes lite is riiqu'd, and always eaſe: 
Think, and if ſtil] the things thy envy call, 
Say, would'ſt thou be the man to whom they fall? 
fo figh for ribbands if thou art ſo lilly, 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy lite! 
Look but on Gripvs, or on Gr:ipus' wife. 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd, 
The wiſeſt, brighteſt, meaneſt of mankind : 
Or raviſh'd with the whittling of a name, 
See Cromwell, damn'd to everlaſting fame | 
If all, united, thy ambition call, 
From ancient ſtory learn to ſcorn them all, 
"There, in the rich, the honour'd, fam'd, and great, 
Ses the falle ſcale of Happineſs complete! 


In 
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In hearts of Kings, or arms of Queens who lay, 

How happy thoſe to ruin, theſe betray, 

Mark by what wretched ſteps their glory grows, 

From dirt and ſea-weed as proud Venice roſe. 

In each how guilt and greatneſs equal ran, 

And all that rais'd th Hero, ſunk the Man: 

Now Europe's laurels on their brows behold, 

But ſtain'd with blood, or ill-exchang'd for gold: 

Th-n ſee them broke with toils, or ſunk in eaſe, 

Or infamous for plunder'd provinces. 

Oh wealth ill-fated ; which no act of fame 

Fer taught to ſhine, or ſanctify'd from ſhame ! 

What greater bliſs attends their cloſe of life ? 

Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 

The trophy'd arches, ſtory'd halls invade, 

And haunt their ſlumbers in the pompous ſhade. 

Alas! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 

Compute the morn and ev'ning to the day ; 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale, that blends their glory with their ſhame ! 
Know then this truth (enough for man to know} 

* Virtue alone is happineſs below,” 

The only point where human bliſs ſtands ill, 

And taſtes the good without the fall to ill; 

Where only Merit conſtant pay receives, 

Is bleſt in what it takes, and what it gives 

The joy unequall'd, if its end it gain, 

And if it loſe, attended with no pain: 

Without ſatiety, tho' e'er ſo bleſs'd, 

And but more reliſh'd as the more diſtr ſs'd; 

The broadeſt mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

Leſs pleaſing far than Virtue's very tears: 

Good, from each object, from each place acquir'd, 

For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd; 

Never elated, while one man's oppreſs'd; 

Never dejected, while another's bleſs'd; 

And where no wants, no wiſhes can remain, 

Since but to wiſh more Virtue, is to gain. 


F. 47 
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Few happy Matches. 


Gf. mighty love, and teach my ſong, 
To whom thy ſweeteſt joys belong, 
And who the happy pairs 
\ hoſe vielding hearts, and joining hands, 
Find bleſlings twiſted with their bands, 
To foiten all their cares, 


Nor the wild herd of nymphs and ſwains 
That thoughtleſs fly into the chains, 
As cuſtom leads the way ; 
If there be bliſs without deſign, 
Ivics and ozks may grow and twine, 
And be as bleſt as they. 


Nor ſordid fouls of earthly mould 

Who drawn by kindred charms of gold 
To duli embraces move: 

So two rich mountains of Peru 

May ruſh to wealthy marriage too, 
And make a world of love. 


Nor the mad tribe that hell inſpires 
With wanton flames; thoſe raging fires 
The purer bliſs deſtroy : 
On #itnda's top let furies wed, 
And ſheets of lightning dreſs the bed 
T' improve the burning joy. 


No the dull pairs whoſe marble forms 
None of the melting paſſions warms, 

Can mingle hearts and hands: 
Logs of green wood that quench the coals 
Are marry'd juſt like Sti ſouls, 

With oſiers for their bands. 


Nor minds of melancholy ſtrain, 

Still ſilent, or that ſtill complain, 
Can the dear bondage bleſs : 

As well may heavenly comforts ſpring 
From two old lutes with ne'er a ftring, 


Or none beſides the baſs, 
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No can the ſoft enchantments hold 
Tuo jarring ſouls of angry mould, 
The :ugged and the keen: 
Samfon” S vor ing es micht as well 
In bands of chearful wedlock dwell, 
With fircbrands ty'd between. 


Nor lat the cruel fetters bind 
A gentle to a ſavage mind; 
For love abhors the ſight: 
Looſe the fi rce tyger from the deer, 
For native tage and naive fear 


Riſe and fo: bid delight, 


Two kind: ft ſouls alone muſt meet; 
Tis friendship makes the bondage ſweet, 
And fees their mutual loves: 
Bright Tun, on her rolling throne 
18 G1 rawn by gentleſt birds "alone, 
And Cuzids yoke the doves. 


OPIN je OI PIRIE CEC CIC CICGIGEGE OOO 


THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 


DEO OPT. MAX. 
AT HER of all ! in ev'ry age, 


| In cv ry clime ator q, 
By ſaint, by ſavage, and by ſage, 
Jchovah, Jove, or Lord! 


Thou great firſt cauſe, leaſt underſtood ; 
Who all my ſenſe confin'd 

Fo know but this, that thou art good, 
And that em vſelf am blind; 


YET gare me, in this dank eſtate, 
To tee the good from 1]: 

And binding nature faſt in fate, 
Left free the human will. 


Wrar conſcience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do, 
This, teach me more than hell to ſhun, 


"That, more than heav'n purſue. . 
of WHAT 
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WA bleflings thy free bounty gives, 
Let me not caſt away; 

For God is paid when man receives, 
T* enjoy is to obeys 


Er not to earth's contracted ſpan 
Thy goodneſs let me bound, 

Or think thee Lord alone of Man, 
When thouſand worlds are round : 


Lu not this weak, unknowing hand 
Preſume thy bolts to throw, 

And deal damnation rund the land, 
On cach I judge thy foe. 


Ir I am right, thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to ſtay; 

If I am wrong, oh teach my heart 
To find that better way. 


SAVE me alike from fooliſh pride, 
Or impious diſcontent, 

At aught'thy wiſdom has deny'd, 
Or aught thy goodneſs lent. 


TEACH me to feel another's woe, 
Lo hide the fault I ſee ; 

That mercy I to others ſhew, 
That mercy ſhew to me. 


Max tho' I am, not wholly ſo, 
Since quicken'd by thy breath; 

Oh lead me whereſoe'er I go, 
Thro' this day's life or death. 


THr1s day, be bread and peace my lot: 
All elſe bencath the tun, 

Thou know'ſt if beſt beſtow'd or not, 
And let thy will be done. 


To Thee, whoſe temple is all ſpace, 
Whole altar, earth, ſea, ſkies! 
One chorus let all Buings raiſe! 
All nature's incenſe rite | 
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